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American  Publishers  Have  Given  Nearly 
$100,000,000  To  Art,  Education,  Charity 


Contribution  of  Nine  Men  Alone  Is  $80,000,000 — Munsey  and  Nelson  Gifts  Swing  Balance  of 

Philanthropy  to  Art — Education  Second  in  Scale 


WUKX  projects  now  being  evolved 
for  public  gifts  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  American  publishers  will  have 
invested  directly  in  public  welfare  nearly 
$io0,000,000,  and  nine  publishers  will 
have  contributed  more  than  $80,CX)0.0(K) 
of  that  amount.  More  than  $60,0(X),0(K) 
is  already  either  invested  in  the  works  for 
which  it  was  designed,  or  in  process  of 
realization  for  those  works  established 
during  the  past  quarter  century. 

Three  publishers,  Frank  Munsey  of 
the  New  York  Sun.  William  Rockhill 
Nelson  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and 
George  G.  Booth,  president  of  the  />r- 
troit  News,  alone  have  contributed  more 
than  $50,000,000  of  the  total.  Munsey ’s 
gift  of  the  bulk  of  a  $21,000,000  estate  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  of 
New  York  City,  and  the  gifts  of  the 
Nelson  family  to  the  William  Rockhill 
Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  of  Kansas  City, 
amounting,  it  will  probably  prove,  to 
more  than  $18,000,000  weigh  down  the 
balances  of  the  benefactions  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  art.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  only  comparatively  small  gifts  have 
been  made  by  the  other  great  publisher- 
philanthropists  to  art. 

More  than  $15,000,000  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  education.  About  $7,750,000  has 
been  devoted  to  general  welfare  work,  to 
the  church,  to  prizes  tending  to  increase 
efforts  for  the  general  weal,  and  to  the 
relief  of  incapacitated  newspaper  men. 
This  sum  will  be  increased  by  $20,000.- 
000  when  the  entire  fortune  of  F.  G. 
Bonfils,  publisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  is 
devoted  to  “the  betterment  of  mankind,” 
as  Mr.  Bonfils  has  announced  it  will  .be. 
The  announcement  of  the  Bonfils  gift  to 
the  Frederick  G.  Bonfils  Foundation  and 
of  the  extent  of  the  Booth  contributions 
to  the  Cranbrook  Foundation  were  made 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  last  week.  Mr. 
Bonfils  has  already  offered  $250,000  each 
for  cures  for  tuberculosis  and  cancer,  but 
other  details  of  the  Foundation  have  not 
been  made  public. 

The  roll  of  great  benefactions  now’  in 
public  use,  or  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
for  the  public,  follows: 


Frank  A.  Munsey  .  $21,000,000 

The  Nelson  family .  18.250,000 

George  G.  Booth .  12,000,000 

James  Gordon  Bennett  .  3,500,000 

Joseph  Pulitzer  .  2,500,000 

\ictor  F.  Lawson  .  2,500,000 

Delavan  Smith  .  1,500,000 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  .  1,000,000 


Frank  A.  Munsey's  great  contribution 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is 
still  in  process  of  realization.  The  resid- 
tary  estate  devoted  to  this  purpose,  was 
expected  to  exceed  $20,000,000.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  however,  Mr.  Munsey 
made  bequests  of  about  half  a  million 
dollars  to  various  institutions  other  than 
the  Museum,  in  addition  to  $300,000 
fiven  to  his  business  associates. 

To  Bowdoin  College.  Brunswick,  Me., 
t^hich  he  had  given  $100,000  in  April, 
1922,  Mr.  Munsey  bequeathed  $250,000. 
To  the  Maine  State  Hospital  at  Portland 
M  left  $100,000,  and  to  the  Central 
Maine  General  Hospital,  at  Lewiston,  he 
1^  $50,000.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
•he  Divine,  New  York  City,  received 


\Vm.  Rockhill  Xelsox  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 

$1(X),000,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Munsey’s 
gift  of  $100,000  made  in  March,  1924. 

-At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Munsey’s 
residuary  estate  was  expected  to  ap¬ 
proximate  $40,000,000,  but  the  present 
expectation  is  supposed  to  be  about  half 
of  that  sum — the  figure  used  above.  All 
of  the  extensive  Munsey  holdings  have 
not  yet  been  converted,  and  the  final 
amount  which  will  accrue  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  is  therefore  unknown. 

William  Rockhill  Nelson,  founder  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  left  his  fortune  to 
development  in  Kansas  City  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art.  The 
fortune  has  been  estimated  at  approx¬ 
imately  $15,000,000,  of  which  $11,000,- 
000  proceeded  from  the  sale  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  to  its  staff. 

The  exact  size  of  the  fund  will  not 
be  known  until  extensive  real  estate 
holdings  are  sold.  Income  only  is  to  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art. 

Mrs.  Nelson  left  her  personal  estate, 
about  $1,000,000,  toward  the  erection  of  a 
gallery  to  house  the  works  purchased. 
The  building  fund  has  been  augmented 
by  other  Nelson  family  bequests  and  its 
architectural  design  is  now’  being  drafted. 

Mrs.  Laura  Nelson  Kirkwood,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Colonel  Nelson,  left  her  fortune 
of  about  $2,000,000  to  the  furtherance  of 
her  father’s  intent,  this  amount  being 
available  for  the  building  fund.  Her 
husband,  Irwin  Kirkwood,  during  his 
lifetime  presented  to  Kansas  City  his 
life  interest  in  Oak  Hall,  the  Nelson 
family  home,  providing  a  site  for  the 
museum.  The  estate  comprises  20  acres. 
On  his  death,  Mr.  Kirkwood  bequeathed 
$250,000  from  his  per.sonal  fortune  to  be 
used  in  purchasing  art  works,  or  in  the 
building  fund. 

The  work  now  progressing  under  the 
direction  of  George  G.  Booth  and  his 
wife,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Cran¬ 
brook  Foundation,  an  educational  and 
cultural  project  including  five  schools  and 
a  church,  was  described  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  Jan.  7.  Into  their  plans, 
the  Booths  have  already  thrown  $12,000,- 
000,  and  it  is  their  announced  intention  to 
give  to  this  plan,  and  possibly  other  pub¬ 
lic  institutions,  their  entire  fortune.  Mr. 
Booth  is  president  of  the  Detroit  News 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Booth 
Publishing  Company. 

It  will  be  many  years  before  the  in¬ 
volved  bequests  of  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett,  former  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Nc7v  York  Herald,  are  sufficiently  cleared 
up  to  determine  the  amount  that  w’ill  go 


Victor  F.  Lawsox  Frank  Munsky 

into  the  “James  Gordon  Bennett  Memori¬ 
al  Home  for  New  York  Journalists,” 
provided  for  in  Mr.  Bennett's  will.  Mr. 
Bennett’s  will  provided  for  some  dozens 
of  annuities,  and  not  until  these  annuities 
have  lapsed  will  it  be  possible  to  throw 
into  the  Home  the  residuary  fortune  de¬ 
signed  for  it.  in  its  entirety. 

The  amount  has  been  conservatively 
estimated  at  $3.500,0(X).  It  will  go  for  the 
relief  of  incapacitated  newspaper  men  who 
have  been  employed  by  New  York  news¬ 
papers  for  10  years  or  more. 

Joseph  Pulitzer’s  gifts  were  chiefly 
made  during  his  lifetime.  By  far  the 
largest  of  his  projects  was  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism  founded  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  The  school  was  founded 
with  a  $1,0(X),000  gift  in  1903;  with 
the  proviso  that  if  it  “worked”  another 
million  would  be  given.  In  1917  the  first 
Pulitzer  prizes  made  under  Mr.  Pulit¬ 
zer’s  will,  were  awarded  for  various 
meritorious  performances — the  best  public 
service  rendered  by  a  newspaper,  the 
best  example  of  a  reporter’s  work,  the 
best  book  of  verse  by  an  .\merican  author 
written  during  the  year,  the  best  cartoon 
published  in  an  .\merican  newspaper 
during  the  year,  the  year’s  best  editorial, 
best  novel,  etc. 

These  awards  have  had  an  average 
annual  value  of  about  $10,000,  varying 
from  year  to  year.  They  are  derived 
from  a  principal  sum  of  $500,000.  Mr. 
Pulitzer  also  gave  a  $50,000  fountain  to 
the  city  of  New  York  and  in  1903  es¬ 
tablished  a  $10,000  scholarship  fund  at 
Barnard  college  in  memory  of  Lucille 
Pulitzer.  To  this  sum  he  later  added 
$25,000.  The  total  of  his  benefactions 
runs  above  two  and  a  half  million*. 

Victor  Lawson’s  gifts  made  during  his 
lifetime,  including  an  item  of  $50,000  to 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  made 
in  March,  1924,  were  dwarfed  by  the 
$2,505,000  which  he  devoted  to  religious 
and  welfare  purposes  in  his  will.  More 
than  half  of  this  amount,  $1,300,000,  was 
given  to  the  Chicago  Congregational  Mis¬ 
sion  and  Extension  Society.  The  re¬ 
maining  $1,205,000  was  given  to  19  ben¬ 
eficiaries  in  sums  varying  from  $10,000 
to  $100,000. 

Mr.  Lawson  also  bequeathed  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  to  his  associates  on 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Delavan  Smith,  former  publisher  of 
the  Indianapolis  Neivs,  is  seventh  of  the 
list  of  publishers  who  have  given  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  or  more  to  a  single  public 
project.  When  he  died,  Aug.  25,  1922, 


it  was  found  that  Mr.  Smith  had  left  the 
round  sum,  $1,000,0(X)  to  the  Indianapolis 
Foundation  for  Welfare  Work.  In  addi¬ 
tion  he  gave  to  the  Indiana  Historical 
-Association  $150,000  in  cash  and  a  library 
valued  at  more  than  $250,000.  The  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Hospital  of  Indianapolis 
was  bequeathed  $100,000  and  the  same 
amount  to  the  Lake  Forest  Hospital 
.Association,  making  the  exact  total  of 
gifts  $1,600,000. 

Mr.  Smith  also  recognized  the  men  who 
had  worked  for  him  with  a  gift  of 
$100,000,  graduated  on  a  scale  regarding 
their  terms  of  employment.  This  sum 
was  divided  among  217  employes. 

In  two  years,  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  has 
given  away  $625,000  in  cash,  two  organs 
worth  $l0O,C)OO  each,  a  valuable  portrait 
of  .Abraham  Lincoln,  a  swimming  pool, 
and  other  property,  having  a  total  value 
of  nearly  $1,000,000.  Previously  Mr. 
Curtis  gave  one  of  the  largest  organs  in 
the  world  to  the  city  of  Portland,  Me. 
Mr.  Curtis  gave  $150,000  and  an  organ 
to  Drexel  Institute;  $75,000  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania;  an  organ  and 
a  swimming  pool  to  Bowdoin  College; 
$100,000  to  Ursinus  College;  $100,000  to 
Temple  University,  and  $50,000  to  Mil- 
waukee-Downer  College — the  total  of  his 
gifts  to  education  exceeding  $675,000. 

The  other  gifts  include  $100,000  to  the 
Maine  General  Hospital ;  property  worth 
$100,(XX)_  to  the  Camden  (Me.)  Yacht 
Club ;  $50,000  toward  a  memorial  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Henry  Knox,  first  secretary  of  war 
and  the  navy  and  a  portrait  of  .Abraham 
Lincoln,  by  Douglas  Volk,  to  the  Port¬ 
land  Society  of  Art. 

Smaller  benefactions  of  publishers  and 
newspapers  might  he  counted  by  hun¬ 
dreds.  The  Joseph  Aledill  School  of 
Journalism  of  Northwestern  University 
was  founded  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
1921  ;  the  benefactions  of  W.  E.  and  El¬ 
len  Scripps  probably  exceed,  in  principal, 
$1,000,(X)0  and  include  an  annuity  of  $15,- 
000  left  by  Mr.  Scripps  to  Miami  I’ni- 
versity,  and  an  annuity  of  $25,000  to 
Science  Service,  to  sustain  its  educa¬ 
tional  work. 

M.  H.  de  Young’s  gifts  to  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  and  Harrison  Grey  C)tis's 
gifts  to  Los  .Angeles  are  representative  of 
civic  gifts  of  publishers  who  have  built 
their  fortunes  on  the  good  will  of  a  com¬ 
munity. 

Robert  F.  Wolfe,  publisher  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  and  the  Ohio 
State  Journal,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall 
Jan.  13,  1927,  left  $100,000  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ministerial  Pension  Fund.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime  he  had  given  a  50-acre 
addition  to  Franklin  Park  to  the  city  of 
Columbus,  a  prize  to  the  Ohio  State 
School  of  Journalism,  and  other  gifts  to 
churches  and  art  schools.  Mr.  Wolfe  left 
$90,0(X)  to  his  employes. 

The  total  of  Mr.  Wolfe’s  contributions 
might  bring  him  higher  in  the  list  of 
publisher-philanthropists,  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  total  will  probably  never  he 
known,  or  approximately  known.  Mr. 
Wolfe  hated  to  see  his  name  in  print, 
and  as  often  as  possible,  kept  his  left 
hand  in  ignorance  of  the  benefactions 
which  his  right  hand  was  performing. 
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A.  D.  LASKER  PRESENTS  $1,000,000  TO 
MEDICAL  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


Endowment  Given  University  of  Chicago,  to  Be  Directed 
Toward  Establishing,  Causes,  Nature,  and  Prevention 
of  Degenerative  Diseases 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicagd,  Ill.,  Jan.  12. — Albert  D. 
Lasker,  chairman  of  the  board,  of  Lord 
&  Thomas  and  Logan,  and  former  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Flora  W.  Lasker,  have 


Medical  Department,  indicate  the  changes 
in  medicine  and  public  health  measures 
within  the  last  50  years.  The  average 
duration  of  life  has  been  prolonged  by 
conquest  of  the  diseases  which  attack  in 
the  earlier  years.  Meanwhile,  little 
progress  has  h«en  made  in  prevention  and 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  later  life.  It 
now  appears  reasonable  to  direct  effort 
against  these  latter,  which  appear  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  premature  decay  of  one  or  more 
vital  organs,  notably  the  heart,  blood 
vessels  and  kidneys.  While  a  definite 
program  has  not  yet  been  developed  under 
the  foundation,  Dr.  McLean  said  that  the 
first  efforts  will  be  made  against  Brights 
disease  and  heart  disease. 

Mr.  Lasker’s  fortune  is  a  self  made 
one.  He  started  with  the  company  which 
he  now  heads,  as  office  boy,  doing  letter 
pressing.  He  obtained  the  position 
through  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Rubins  of 
Rubins  &  Marble,  shirt  company,  and 
later  obtained  the  Rubins  &  Marble  ac¬ 
count  for  Lord  &  Thomas,  still  handles  it. 
The  advertising  company’s  first  out-of- 
town  account,  that  of  the  Bissell  Carpet 
Sweeper  Company  of  Grand  Rapids,  was 
also  obtained  by  Mr.  Lasker.  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan  still  handle  this  ac¬ 
count,  too. 

Mr.  Lasker  was  born  May  1,  1880,  in 
Frieberg,  Germany,  of  American  parent¬ 
age.  The  home  of  his  parents  was  in 
Galveston,  Tex.,  but  they  were  visiting 
in  Germany  when  he  was  born.  He 
was  reared  in  Galveston  until  the  age 
of  17,  when  he  came  to  Chicago  and  went 
to  work  for  Lord  &  Thomas.  He  has 
been  with  them  ever  since.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  United  States  shipping 

d.,na,.,l  $1,000,000  lo  the  Universit,  of  >«>  •»  “h'" 
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In  his  own  firm  he  is  admired  also  for 
his  wealth  of  ideas  and  his  ability  to  de¬ 
velop  them  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

.\ithough  since  the  merger  of  Lord  & 
Thomas  with  the  agency  of  Thomas  F. 
Logan,  Mr.  Lasker  has  not  been  in  active 
charge  of  the  advertising  agency’s  affairs, 
he  is  still  very  much  in  the  center  of 
things  there  and  is  in  constant  touch  with 
the  company’s  business.  He  gives  freely 
of  his  ideas  for  the  good  of  advertising 
in  general. 


J.  C.  DAYTON  RESIGNS 
FROM  N.  Y.  JOURNAL 

Publisher  of  Hearst  Daily  Will  Gg 
Into  Business  for  Himself — 
Served  Organization 
28  Years 


LIFER  WINS  SUIT 


Convict  Awarded  $1  Libel  Damages 
From  Noted  Suffragist 

Jesse  Pomeroy,  who  is  serving  a 
life  term  at  Massachusetts  State  prison, 
Charlestown,  was  awarded  a  verdict  of 
$1  by  a  jury  in  Suffolk  Superior  court, 
Boston,  Jan.  9,  in  a  libel  suit  brought 
by  the  prisoner  against  Miss  Alice  Stone 
Blackwell,  noted  woman  suffragist,  tor 
publication  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  a 
letter  written  by  her  in  which  she  stated, 
besides  other  things,  that  Pomeroy  had 
skinned  a  kitten  alive  in  his  cell.  He 
sought  damages  of  $5,000,  claiming  that 
his  reputation  was  damaged,  that  his  feel¬ 
ings  and  his  sensibilities  were  injured  and 
that  he  was  entitled  to  reparation. 

Because  of  the  status  of  the  plaintiff. 
Judge  Williams  said  that  the  case  was  an 
unusual  one.  Truth  may  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  as  a  defense  to  a  suit  for  libel,  he 
declared,  but  added  that  he  had  heard  no 
evidence  which  he  thought  would  war¬ 
rant  the  jury  in  believing  that  the  alleged 
libelous  statement  was  true  in  fact. 


James  C.  Dayton,  publisher,  treasurer 
and  vice-president  of  the  Sew  York 
Evening  Journal,  who  for  the  past  year 
has  been  contemplating  going  into  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself,  will  withdraw  from  the 
Hearst  organization  on  Ffeb.  1.  Mr, 
Dayton  tendered  his  resignation  two 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Dayton  has  been  connected  with 
the  Hearst  organization  for  28  years  and 
has  been  publisher  of  the  A’ctc  York 
Evening  Journal  for  the  past  15  years, 
and  a  member  of  the  Hearst  Executive 
Council  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Dayton,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  is  leaving  for  a  southern  trip 
and  when  he  returns,  about  March  15, 
will  announce  his  future  plans. 

His  successor  has  not  yet  been  named. 

CURTIS  HEADS  BENJAMIN 
FRANKUN  MEMORIAL 


R.  Johnson,  V.-P.  and  John  Gribbel 
Treasurer  of  Group  in  Charge 
of  the  Poor  Richard 
Club  Project 


S.  N.  P.  A.  OFFICERS  TO  MEET 


Phil.\delphi.\,  Pa.,  Jan.  11.— (tiarles 
Paist,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Club,  announced  today  that  Cyrus  H. 
K.  Curtis,  has  accepted  the  presidency 
of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Memorial  Inc!, 
an  organization  whose  object  is  the 
erection  of  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  man 
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of  "iK-rsons  50  or  more  years  old.  The 
institution  which  their  gift  establishes 
will  be  known  as  the  Lasker  Foundation 
for  Medical  Research. 

Research  under  the  spirit  of  the  endow¬ 
ment.  it  is  explained,  is  to  Ik*  directed 
toward  establishing  the  causes,  nature, 
prevention  and  cure  of  degenerative 
diseases.  .\ccording  to  Max  Mason, 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
this  concentration  of  research  will  con¬ 
stitute  “a  unit  attack  on  the  diseases  of 
nten  and  women  of  middle  age,  when  their 
intelligence  is  at  the  highest  and  their 
value  to  the  community  is  greatest.”  In 
fathering  the  study  of  degenerative 
diseases,  he  added,  the  foundation  leads 
to  a  vast  enterprise,  and  can  do  untold 
good. 

In  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
foundation  the  following  facts  were  cm- 
plrasized : 

In  the  last  300  years  the  average  life 
span  has  been  increased  from  30  to  60 
years. 

The  man  of  50  tixlay,  however,  can 
expect  to  live  a  little  longer  than  could 
the  man  of  50  a  century  ago. 

Mixlern  medicine  has  applied  itself  to 
infectious  diseases  and  the  diseases  of 
childhood,  with  the  result  that  in  300 
years  the  average  life  expectancy  at  birth 
has  doubled.  But  heretofore  there  has 
been  no  concerted  attack  of  such  magni¬ 
tude  as  the  Lasker  Foundation  provides 
on  degenerative  diseases. 

In  1870  heart  disease  accounted  for  only 
50,000  deaths  in  the  United  States  and 
was  not  rated  as  one  of  the  four  most 
frequent  causes  of  death. 

In  1926  heart  disease  caused  209,370 
deaths,  leading  pneumonia,  the  next  most 
frequent  cause  of  death,  by  more  than 
100.()(K». 

The  four  leading  causes  of  death  in 
1870  were  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever  and  typhoid  fever.  Not  one  of 
these  in  1926  is  among  the  four  most 
freouent  causes. 

The  al>ove  figures,  according,  to  Dr.  F. 
C.  McLean,  head  of  the  University’s 


.\cademy.  He  is  strongly  devoted  to 
family  life,  and  just  at  present  is  devel¬ 
oping  a  beautiful  estate  in  Lake  Forest. 
The  Laskers  are  well  known  for  their 
small  parties,  but  they  seldom  give  social 
affairs  on  a  huge  scale. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  Lord 
&  Thomas  and  Logan  is  known  far  and 
wide  for  the  charm  of  his  personality. 


Will  Pick  Dates  for  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Chattanooga,  Feb.  5-6 

The  annual  midwinter  meeting  of  the  been  called  civilization’s  great- 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  benefactor. 

tion  officers  and  directors  will  be  held  in  Other  officers  elected  are  Eldridge  R. 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  p'eb.  5  and  6,  Johnson,  founder  of  the  Victor  Talking 
Cranston  Williams,  secretary  manager.  Machine  Company,  vice-president;  John 
announced  this  week.  It  is  expected  the  Gribbel,  American  Motor  Company, 
meeting  will  be  more  largely  attended  treasurer ;  L.  H.  Kinnard,  president  of  the 
than  ever  l-efore.  Among  matters  of  Fell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania, 
business  to  lie  brought  up  will  be  elec-  secretary;  and  the  following  directors  in 
tion  of  a  director  from  Kentucky  to  sue-  addition  to  the  officers  above  mentioned: 
ceed  H.  Giovannoli,  retired  manager  of  S.  T.  Bodine,  United  Gas  Improvement 
the  Lc.rnigfon  Leader,  who  resigned  The  Company;  J.  Howell  Cummins,  John  B. 
time  and  place  of  the  1928  annual  meeting  Stepson  Company ;  Samuel  S.  Fels,  Pels 
will  be  selected.  There  is  a  sentiment  in  " 
favor  of  having  the  meeting  somewhere 
on  the  Gulf  Coast,  but  the  usual  invita¬ 
tion  extended  from  Asheville,  N.  C.,  has 
been  renewed. 
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&  Co.;  Albert  M.  Greenfield,  Albert  M. 
Greenfield  &  Co. ;  Walter  H.  Johnson, 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co.;  Harry  C. 
Kahn,  Kahn  &  Son;  A.  Atwater  Kent; 
George  Horace  Lormier,  editor,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  founded  by  Franklin; 
Harry  A.  Mackey,  mayor  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  Dr.  Josiah  Penniman,  president 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  E.  T. 
Stotesbury,  of  Drexel  &  Co. ;  Dr.  H.  J. 
Tily,  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier;  Morton 
Gibbons-Neff  of  the  United  States 
Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company ;  and  H. 
Ennis  Jones,  vice-president  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Trust  Company. 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  memorial  are 
now  being  prepared  by  Dr.  Paul  Cret 
The  opinion  of  the  officers  and  the  board 
leans  toward  a  building  of  utilitarian 
character,  believing  that  such  a  building 
would  better  represent  the  great  work 
which  Benjamin  Franklin  did  for  the 
people. 

The  idea  of  a  fitting  memorial  to 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  advanced  by 
Morton  Gibbons-Neff  last  year  at  the 
time  he  was  president  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Club.  It  met  with  wide  acclaim  and  ajh 
proval.  The  Mayor  and  the  city  council 
will  be  requested  to  permit  the  memorial 
to  be  erected  on  one  of  the  city’s  lots  on 
the  Parkway. 

H.  Ennis  Jones  is  chairman  of  the 
Poor  Richtrd  Club’s  Benjamin  Franklin 
Memorial  Committee. 


DAILIES  CHANGE  NAMES 

Names  of  two  Michigan  newspapers 
have  been  changed.  The  Ann  Arbor 
Times-News  is  now  the  Ann  Arbor  Dmiy 
News  and  the  Ypsilanti  Ypsilantian  Press 
is  now  the  Doily  Press.  The  -Ann  Arbor 
daily  is  a  Booth  newspaper.  George  C 
Handy  is  publisher  of  the  Daily  Press. 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  J4,  1928 
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1928  TO  BRING  HEAVY  AUTOMOBILE  LINAGE 

First  Six  Months  Will  Witness  Greatest  Activity  as  Sales  Pressure  Heightens — All  Schedules  Elastic 
to  Meet  Sectional  Conditions — More  Accessory  Accounts  Expected 


New  spapers  are  going  to  get  a  lot 

of  automotive  advertising  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  for  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  From  that  time  on  the  schedules 
will  be  based  upon  possibilities.  This  will 
be  a  year  of  e.xceptional  competition. 
Year  after  year  since  the  war  “keen  ri- 


By  JAMES  SULLIVAN 

Automobile  Editor,  Boston  Globe 

Another  factor  is  now  making  itself  companies  out  of  the  industry’s  picture, 
felt.  Some  of  the  makers  seem  to  feel  President  Alfred  T.  Sloan  made  it 
that  at  the  prices  asked  for  the  new  cars  plain  last  September  when  the  automo- 


ing  the  early  months,  particularly  in  the 
East  where  there  has  been  an  open  win¬ 
ter  allowing  cars  to  be  operated  every  day 
without  inconvenience.  The  public  will 
absorb  all  that  is  printed  about  the  new 
cars  and  prices  and  when  spring  comes 
many  will  look  for  something  a  little  bet- 


valry,”  “real  competition”  and  other  state-  lower  ^iced  field,  with  four  wheel  tive  editors  were  funeral  Motors^  gupts  than  what  they  are  driving  now. 


ments  of  that  sort  have  been  heard  .^s^d  cars  up  at  Detroit,  that  the  corporation’s  lines 

throughout  the  industry.  There  has  been  have  only  two  wheel  would  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  m  com 


competition.  But  now  it  has  all  culmin¬ 
ated  into  making  1928  one  hectic  battle 
for  business. 

Another  bright  ray  looming  up  is  the 
accessory  accounts.  There  will  be  more 
of  them  this  year.  Tire  companies  will 
use  more  space  than  in  1927.  Some  have 
not  done  much  in  the  last  year.  To  these 
will  be  added  oil  companies,  body  build¬ 
ers,  motor  makers,  shock  absorber  firms. 


brakes  and  whose  lines  are  not  modern  petition.  He  was  not  worried  then.  He 
will  be  affected.  Therefore,  there  may  is  not  now.  What  he  said  then  had  a 
come  a  policy  of  aiding  the  dealers  to  great  tendency  to  clear  the  air  of  the  al- 
move  the  us^  cars  through  educational  leged  price  war  rumors  floating  about, 
advertising  in  the  display  columns  paid  that  were  not  helping  the  industry, 
for  by  the  factory,  or  on  a  50-50,  or  other  What  is  true  of  all  General  Motors 
such  basis.  lines  as  far  as  competition  is  concerned 


Some  of  the  General  Motors  units 
started  doing  this  some  time  ago  before 
this  factor  had  been  given  much  consid- 


battery  and  other  equipment  people,  oration.  There  is  no  use  suggesting  that 
whose  business  has  been  growing  with  ^  without  taking 

the  industry.  Some  have  tried  radio,  bill-  others  in  trade.  To  do  this  would  mean 
boards,  magazines,  but  will  turn  to  curfaihng  production,  increase^  overhead. 


newspapers  more  steadily  in  the  future. 

Talking  with  leading  automobile  exe¬ 
cutives,  they  agree  that  what  they  are 
aiming  at  is  to  make  the  first  six  months 
of  1928  show  more  sales  than  any  similar 
pericxl  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  Ask 
them  about  potential  production  and  they 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  to  be  stepped  up 


less  profits  or  higher  prices.  That  is  not 
coming. 

Meanwhile,  the  public  interest  has  been 
revived  remarkably  in  the  last  few 
months.  There  is  no  use  denying  that 
Mr.  Ford  started  the  minds  of  millions 
to  thinking  of  buying  cars.  That  in  it¬ 
self  was  a  good  omen  for  the  industry. 


likewise  true  of  other  manufacturers. 
They  too,  intend  to  keep  in  the  proces¬ 
sion  striving  to  get  closer  to  the  top. 
Lines  controlled  by  Willys,  Chrysler, 
Nash,  Studebaker,  Reo,  Dodge  Brothers, 
Hudson-Essex,  Hupmobile,  Packard, 
Pierce-Arrow,  Paige,  Peerless,  Jordan, 
Franklin,  Marmon,  Giandler,  Auburn. 
Gardner.  Moon.  Durant,  Velie,  Stutz, 
Kissel,  Elcar,  Davis  today  are  engaged 
in  facing  the  problems  of  competition 
which  means  that  the  big  solution  will  be 
found  in  getting  their  messages  before  the 
public  quickly.  That  means  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  And  so  the  publishers  should  not 


Some  of  the  factory  executives  are  try¬ 
ing  to  figure  out  what  effect  the  political 
battle  for  President  will  have  on  business 
this  year.  That  is  one  big  factor  in  try¬ 
ing  to  pile  the  totals  up  for  the  first  six 
months.  They  do  not  know  whether  to 
try  to  tell  their  dealers  and  salesmen  that 
the  election  will  not  bother  business,  and 
just  go  ahead  and  forget  it,  or  ignore  the 
problem  entirely.  Some  feel  that  many 
dealers  and  salesmen  do  not  follow  na¬ 
tional  politics  very  much,  and  if  it  is 
brought  to  their  attention  it  may  serve  as 
an  alibi  for  losing  orders. 


SAYS  NEWSPAPERS  BEST 
FOR  FOOD  ADVERTISING 


to  new  totals.  On  the  other  hand  they  Throughout  the  country  thousands  flocked  worry  for  the  present. 


Housewive*  Keen  Readers  of  News¬ 
paper  Copy  Ko-Pa  Corporation 
Executive  Tells  Indianapolis 
Ad  Group 


will  state  frankly  that  they  are  not  com¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  material  for  periods 
exceeding  90  days 

For  the  last  few  months  sales  have 
been  going  along  with  curves  up  and 
down  instead  of  along  a  steady  level.  It 
has  resulterl.  in  general,  in  reduced  pro¬ 
duction.  This  has  prevented  dealers  from 
entering  the  new  year  with  too  many  new 


anywhere,  whether  convenient  or  not,  to 
see  the  new  Ford  cars. 

When  these  millions  had  time  to  look 
the  line  over  then  many  began  to  plan  for 
the  future.  No  one  expected  that  the 
millions  were  going  to  wait  for  Ford. 
In  fact  in  a  number  of  places  people  put 
in  orders  hoping  to  cash  in  when  spring 
comes  and  deliveries  are  being  made  to 


4  DVERTISING  volume  in  New  York 
^  City  newspapers  for  1927  fell  below 


cars.  Dealers  knowing  all  the  new  stuff  ?ell  their  options.  Dealers  in  other  lines 
coming  out  refused  to  order  verv  manv  ^  number  of  cities  can  tell  how  their 
cars  after  Nov.  1.  salesmen  were  able  to  interest  people  in 

With  companies  announcing  new  prices  r*8ht  after  the  Ford  show,  and  make 
downward  it  meant  that  the  impetus  for  smiles. 

early  year  sales  will  be  built  up  on  the  Ford  s  potential  campaign  of  $13,000,- 

enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  shows,  the  1928  is  not  going  to  sweep  other 

large  number  of  new  cars,  the  lowered 
prices,  plus  the  great  value  for  the  dollar. 

Looking  over  the  cars  today  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  what  the  makers  are  putting  out 
for  the  prices  asked.  When  the  war  tax 
is  dropped,  as  seems  likely,  that  will  be 
another  incentive  for  sales. 

Factory  executives  are  not  wasting  any 
time  getting  under  way.  For  some 
months  they  have  been  holding  confer¬ 
ences  with  their  distributors  and  dealers 
keeping  them  advised  as  to  what  was 
coming.  Step  by  step  they  have  been 
building  up  confidence  that  1928  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  one  to  be  feared 
because  of  what  rivals  were  doing. 

It  was  evident  last  year  before  fall  tliat 
Ford  was  a  factor  in  holding  up  sales. 

Thousands  were  wondering  what  he  was 
going  to  bring  out.  Many  automotive 
men  believed  that  Mr.  Ford  was  going  to 
hold  his  announcement  until  the  New 
York  show  opened.  That  would  have  had 
a  tendency  to  split  interest  with  the  other 
makers.  But  Ford  could  not  hold  off 
that  long.  The  peak  of  interest  in  his 
new  car  was  soaring  in  the  fall  and  there 
was  danger  that  with  holidays  interven¬ 
ing  it  might  begin  to  slack  off. 

Mr.  Ford  showed  the  world  the  great 
power  of  newspaper  advertising.  News¬ 
paper  editors  exclusive  of  the  automotive 
department  felt  that  it  was  real  news, 
even  to  giving  his  prices  first  page.  That 
has  opened  the  door  for  fir.st  page  stories 
telling  of  other  makers’  plans,  the  first 
time  in  years.  And  these  other  makers 
are  taking  advantage  of  this  open  door 
throughout  the  country. 

Other  makers  in  the  classes  under 
$1,000  then  started  their  plans  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1928  Mr.  Ford’s  deliveries  will 
small.  And  making  a  bid  for  unfilled 
ford  orders  in  the  Spring  will  mean  keep- 
>t>g  the  papers  pretty  well  filled  with  ad¬ 
vertising. 


It  is  not  possible  today  to  estimate  how 
much  linage  will  be  used  in  1928.  Big 
schedules  are  being  planned,  larger  than 
for  1927.  But  they  are  going  to  be  elastic. 
Where  conditions  may  seem  to  warrant  it 
copy  wilt  be  enlarged  or  reduced. 

Evidence  of  this  was  shown  during  the 
first  week  of  the  new  year  when  in  a 
number  of  cities  papers  carried  much 
larger  linage  than  had  been  anticipated. 
.And  in  cities  outside  New  York  last  Sun¬ 
day  many  papers  had  five  and  six  full 
pages  with  other  large  announcements 
running  the  total  as  high  as  20,000  lines. 

This  barrage  of  copy  will  have  a  re¬ 
markable  effect  in  stimulating  sales  dur- 


of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Total 
volume  for  1927  was  173,539,955  lines  as 
compared  with  176,951,231  lines  in  1926. 


just  issued  by  the  Statistical  Department 

The  tables 

follow : 

Pa 
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^ - 
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1926 
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1927 

1926 

Gain 
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15,596 

16,022  American  . 

7.4 

12,680,116 

13,112,851 

432,735 

19,800 

19,102  Herald 

Tribune  . 

..  11.0 

19,133,684 

18,785,853 

347,831 

25,570 

24,312  Times 

..  17.1 

29,710.606 

29,788,828 

78,222 

14,636 

16,412  World 

8.9 

15,448,876 

17,658,831 

2,209,955 

10.550 

10,550  “Mirror 

(Tabloid) 

1.8 

3,138,857 

3,699,719 

560,862 

18.796 

16,792  News 

(Tabloid)  . 

5.4 

9,311,191 

7,881,770 

1,429,421 

11,758 

12,956  “Eve.  Graphic  ... 

..  1.9 

3,287,544 

3,699,155 

411,611 

13.598 

13.646  *Eve.  Journal  ... 

8.1 

14,011,546 

14.758,009 

746,463 

9.924 

9.430  “Eve. 

Post . 

..  3.2 

5,505.890 

5,181,281 

324,609 

9,356 

9.656  *Eve  World . 

..  5.7 

9,891,749 

9,842,432 

49,317 

12.926 

12.656  “Sun 

..  9.5 

16.525,102 

16,245,237 

279,865 

7,756 

7,174  “Telegram  . 

..  3.5 

6.063,903 

5,803,533 

260,370 

14.360 

14.564  Brooklyn  Eagle  . 

9.9 

17.282,915 

17.899,284 

616,369 

8,800 

8,548  Brooklyn  Times  . 

3.5 

6,087,186 

6,982,716 

895,530 

5,906 

5.894  Standard  Union 

3.1 

5,460,790 

5,611,732 

150,942 

199.332 

197.714  Total 

173,539,955 

176,951,231 

3.411,276 

*No  Sunday  edition. 

(Net  Loss) 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

1921 

American  ....12,680,116 

13,112,851 

14,183,094 

14,906,698 

1,2.977,964 

11,211,662 

10,355,214 

Hemld 

tt2,355,910 

11,067,210 

11,947,256 

12,100,740 

Herald 

Trib..  19.133,684 

18.785,853 

16,525.824 

13.306,960 

9,590,400 

9,396,416 

9,522,745 

Times  . 

29.788.828 

28,200,444 

26,283,924 

24,101.226 

24,142,222 

21,652,613 

World 

. 15,448,876 

17.658,831 

17,237.062 

16,858,354 

17,370,838 

17,244,090 

14,520,594 

M  irror 

(Tab.)  3.138.857 

3.699,719 

3,926,302 

1.875,438 

News 

(Tab.).  9,311,191 

7,881,770 

6,832,472 

5,850,580 

4,392,034 

3,348,350 

2,761,148 

Eve.  Graphic.  3.287,544 

3,699,155 

2,186,676 

Eve.  Journal.  14,011,546 

14,758,009 

15,057,218 

14.561,374 

13,011,766 

11.789,500 

10,885,820 

Eve.  Mail . 

tt612,782 

6,568,024 

5,938,340 

6,263,922 

Eve.  Post...  5.505.890 

5,181.281 

5.059.968 

4,434,416 

4,135,756 

3,878,688 

5.574,897 

Eve.  World..  9,891.749 

9,842,432 

8.921,428 

7,928,134 

8,258,736 

8,672,406 

8,927,348 

Eve.  Globe . 

*3,825,302 

7,306,734 

7.220,590 

Sun  . 

. 16.525.102 

16,245,237 

14,705,916 

13.268,308 

10,689,292 

9,620,816 

8,200,724 

Telegram  ...  6,063,903 

5,803,533 

6.655.486 

8.805.720 

7,035,650 

6,862,302 

6,648,488 

Bkln  Eagle...  17,282,9 15 

17,899,284 

16.718.464 

16.659,944 

15,783,676 

15,382,124 

13,687,818 

Bkin.  Times..  6.087.186 

6,982.716 

5.255.662 

4,696.516 

4.136,330 

3,474,612 

3,441,258 

Stand. 

Union.  5,460,790 

5,611.732 

6,365,280 

7,275,066 

7,481,310 

7,785,230 

6,915,482 

Housewives  study  the  household  pages 
of  the  daily  newspapers  to  keep  informed 
on  what  is  being  offered  by  up-to-date 
food  product  concerns.  Miss  Anita  Court¬ 
ney,  of  Chicago,  director  of  food  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Ko-Pa  Corporation,  declared 
in  an  address  before  the  Advertising  Chin 
of  Indianapolis  last  week. 

“We  have  utilized  the  daily  newspapers 
in  the  territories  we  have  gone  into,  and 
have  employed  large  amounts  of  space  in 
order  to  get  our  product  before  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  persons,”  she  said. 

“If  a  food  product  has  merit  it  should 
be  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  for  the 
modern  housewife  is  alert  to  study  the 
pages  of  newspapers  today  to  learn  what 
is  being  offered  for  her  family. 

“In  introducing  a  new  food  to  the 
housewife,  care  should  be  exercised  to 
describe  it  in  terms  easily  understood  by 
her.  ‘High-sounding’  terms  and  ‘freak’ 
illustrations  usually  receive  less  response 
than  plain,  simple  English  and  easily 
grasped  illustrations  which  show  the 
actual  ‘atmosphere’  surrounding  the  prep¬ 
aration,  use  and  serving  of  the  product. 

“Housewives  read  the  daily  newspapers 
and  they  discuss  food  values  with  their 
friends.  They  frequently  exchange  opin¬ 
ions  at  their  clubs.  They  form  many  of 
their  opinions  from  what  they  read  in 
the  newspapers.  They  are  interested  in 
what  a  new  food  is  for,  how  it  tastes, 
how  it  is  prepared  and  always  what  it 
costs. 

“We  have  utilized  the  daily  newspaper, 
showing  the  product  in  the  most  appetiz¬ 
ing  manner  possible,  featuring  the  carton 
so  as  to  impress  it  upon  the  housewives’ 
minds  when  they  visit  the  grocer  and  see 
it  displayed  either  in  the  windows  or  on 
counters  or  shelves.” 


PAPERHANDLERS  ELECT 

Daniel  McCarthy  was  elected  president 
of  Paperhandlers’  Union  Number  1  of 
New  York  at  a  recent  election,  succeed¬ 
ing  William  Bell.  Vincent  J.  Ferris  was 
re-elected  business  agent,  and  George  E. 
Travers  secretary. 


Totals  ...173.539.955  176.951.231  167,831.296  159.680.124  160,425,514  158,001,748  148,679,401 

tSun  and  Gloh«  combined  June  4.  1923;  name  changed  to  Sun,  March  10,  1924. 

♦tTelegram  and  Mail  combined  January  28.  1924;  name  changed  to  Telegram,  May  18.  1925. 
ttHerald  and  Tribune  combinetl  March  19.  1934. 


TORONTO  EDITOR  DIES 

Horace  Acton  Bell,  aged  56,  editorial 
writer  on  the  Toronto  Globe,  died  in 
General  Hospital  there  Jan.  10,  after  a 
four-day  illness.  He  commenced  his 
journalistic  career  in  London  on  the 
Globe,  coming  to  Canada  in  1908.  He 
represented  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire 
in  the  Press  Gallery  at  Ottawa,  going  to 
the  Globe  in  1912. 
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EASTERN  GROUP  FORMING  TO  FIGHT, 
HEARST  PAPER  PRICE  CONCESSION 


Report  of  $58.15  Price  to  Chain  Publisher  Arouses  Other 
Dailies — Agreement  Said  to  Have  Been  Made  With 
W.  H.  Hurlburt  of  Newsprint  Company 


A  GROUP  of  eastern  publishers  this 

o  Iru^lfincr 


week  started  a  movement  looking 
toward  the  organization  of  a  newsprint 
purchasing  syndicate. 

This  action,  now  proceeding  in  secret, 
followed  ri’mors,  seemingly  well  based, 
although  unconfirmed,  that  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  have  made  an  agreement  with 
Canadian  newsprint  mills,  whereby  they 
will  obtain  paix?r  during  1928  at  a  price 
said  to  be  $5kl5  net  at  mill,  a  charge 
$5  less  than  that  paid  by  competing  news¬ 
paper  owners. 

Word  of  the  situation  became  known 
this  week  when  a  large  newsprint  user 
of  New  York  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  he  had  been  approached  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  join  the  syndicate. 

The  eastern  publishers  are  seeking  first 
of  all  to  find  out  what  effect  the  alleged 
Hearst  contract  will  have  on  newsprint 
prices  in  general.  The  purchasing  syndi¬ 
cate,  which  it  is  understood  is  being 
organized,  will  represent  newsprint  ton¬ 
nage  in  excess  of  400,000  tons,  compared 
with  approximately  .350,000  which  Hearst 
buys  for  his  eastern  papers  from  Canadian 
mills. 

The  reported  Hearst  agreement  is  said 
to  have  been  negotiated  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst  personally  with  AV.  N. 
Hurlbut,  president  of  the  Canadian  News¬ 
print  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal  and 
■New  York,  although  all  details  were  said 
to  have  been  engineered  by  David  E. 
Town,  of  the  Hearst  executive  staff  in 
New  York. 

Both  Mr.  Town  and  Mr.  Hurlbut  de¬ 
clined  to  discuss  the  rumors,  when  asked 
by  Editor  &  Pubusher. 

The  Canadian  Newsprint  Company 
represents  a  merger  of  the  sales  offices  of 
some  20  mills.  The  George  Mead  Com¬ 
pany  is  said  to  be  the  largest  stockholder. 
Among  other  mills  in  the  consolidation  are 
three  of  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  group, 
seven  of  tlie  Abitibi  group;  and  two  of 
the  Canadian  Export  group. 

Competitors  of  Hearst  newspapers  it  is 
understood,  will  make  up  the  proposed 
newsprint  purchasing  syndicate.  It  is  the 
group’s  contention  that  Hearst  is  being 
given  a  distinctly  unfair  manufacturing 
advantage  by  reason  of  the  $2.fX)0.000  cut 
represented  in  the  reduced  rate  supposed 
to  be  charged  him  by  the  Canadian 
Newsprint  Company. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  there  have  been 
similar  combinations  previously,  when 
small  papers  pooled  their  requirements  to 
build  up  tonnage  comparable  to  that  of  an 
individual  metropolitan  paper  and  had 
thereby  olitained  special  considerations 
from  newsprint  mills.  T'ne  present 
movement,  however,  is  said  to  represent 
the  first  time  that  such  a  combination  has 
been  made  up  by  large  dailies. 

When  the  combination  is  completed,  it 
is  exiiecteil  that  names  of  the  members 
will  be  made  public,  and  representations 
made  to  the  Canadian  Newsprint  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Canadian  Newsprint  Company  was 
formed  last  spring  for  the  announced  pur¬ 
pose  of  “stabilizing  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry.”  It  was  argued  that  newsprint 
was  overproduced  and  that  the  industry 
needed  to  take  action  to  prevent  a  slump 
in  prices,  which,  it  was  maintained,  might 
prove  of  temporary  beneficial  value  to 
publishers,  but  would  react  to  their  dis¬ 
advantage  when  smaller  mills  were  forced 
to  the  wall  and  prices  again  soared  up¬ 
ward  to  new  high  levels. 

Through  Lester  Clark  and  the  News¬ 
paper  and  Magazine  Corporation,  a 
Hearst  subsidiary,  the  Hearst  newspapers 
have  always  been  able  to  get  some  com¬ 
missions  from  newsprint  mills  by  reason 
of  the  huge  tonnage  consumption  repre¬ 
sented.  The  new  agreement  with  the 
Canadian  Newsprint  Company,  however, 
is  said  to  contain  added  and  exceptionail 
privileges. 

Most  newsprint  mills  this  year  are 
granting  a  freight  allowance  of  20  cents 


SCRANTON  BOMBERS 
STILL  AT  LARGE 


Local  Clubs  Add  $3,000  to  Reward 
Fund  Bringing  It  Near  $10,000 
— Detectives  Seeking 
Culprits 


No  arrests  have  been  made  as  yet  in 
the  bomb  explosion  which  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  the  plant  of  the  Scranton  Sun  on 
New  Year’s  morning.  The  newspaper  has 
put  special  detectives  on  the  trail  of  the 
dynamiters  and  crack  state  troopers  in 
Pennsylvania  have  also  been  assigned  to 
the  case  but  so  far  there  have  been  no 
worth  while  developments. 

Several  days  after  the  blast  one  suspect 
was  taken  into  custody  in  Pittston  but  he 
was  released  the  following  day.  It  was 
later  explained  sufficient  evidence  to  link 
him  with  the  dynamiting  plot  could  not 
be  obtained. 

The  Scranton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Scranton  have 
added  $3,000  more  to  the  reward  for  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  dynamiters, 
making  a  total  of  nearly  $10,000.  The 
city  and  county  have  also  offered  rewards 
and  numerous  private  residents  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  raise  a  fund  so  that 
the  guilty  persons  might  be  punished.  Re¬ 
pairs  to  the  Sun’s  plant  have  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

In  order  to  get  the  Sun  published  on 
time  the  day  following  the  blast,  printers, 
editors,  reporters  and  others  had  to  work 
24  hours  without  sleep,  a  .service  that  won 
them  editorial  praise  for  loyalty  in  one 
issue  of  the  newspaper. 

Following  the  blast  guards  were  placed 
around  two  other  newspaper  plants  in 
Scranton. 


PLEADS  GUILTY  TO  BLACKMAIL 

Louis  de  G.  Bernier,  youthful  editor 
of  a  four-page  weekly.  The  Call,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  will  be  sen¬ 
tenced  at  the  February  sitting  of  the 
Bristol  County  Superior  Court,  having 
pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  blackmail  in 
attempting  to  extort  money  from  Walter 
E.  CTHara,  brother  of  Neal  O’Hara, 
newspaper  columnist,  in  return  for  re¬ 
fraining  to  publish  certain  items. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


per  cwt.  on  all  hauls  on  which  freight 
charges  are  under  30  cents.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  Hearst's  contract  with  the 
Canadian  Newsprint  Company  Ltd., 
allows  the  20-cent  reduction  regardless  of 
the  distance  from  mill.  This  amounts  to 
an  average  saving,  it  is  said,  of  10  cents 
per  cwt.  or  $2  a  ton.  reducing  the  regular 
contract  price  to  $t)3. 

Mr.  Hearst,  because  he  uses  about 
520,00(>  tons  of  newsprint  a  year,  and 
buys  about  350,000  tons  of  tlie  total  from 
the  Canadian  Newsprint  Company,  is  also 
.said  to  have  been  allowed  a  siKcial  com¬ 
mission  of  3  per  cent  which  further  re¬ 
duces  the  charge  $2.95  a  ton.  bringing  the 
price  down  to  $61.05.  Added  to  these 
reductions  report  has  it  that  Hearst  is 
also  allowed  a  special  $3  a  ton  allowance 
because  he  buys  all  his  eastern  tonnage 
from  this  one  source  and  it  helps  the  mills 
to  keep  running  steadily. 

The  absorption  of  freight  charges  by 
the  newsprint  mills  amounts  to  eastern 
publishers  to  a  general  reduction  of  $1  a 
ton.  Editor  &  Publisher  lias  been  in¬ 
formed.  This  is  not  considered  sufficient 
to  meet  Hearst  competition  with  a  $5  a 
ton  reduction. 

In  addition  to  buying  from  Canadian 
mills,  the  eastern  papers  are  also  buying 
considerable  tonnage  now  from  Finland, 
tiermany  and  Sweden. 


Jan.  16-21 — Conference  of  Scripps- 
Howard  editorial  executives, 
French  Lick.  Ind. 

Jan.  16-21 — “Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Week.”, 

Jan.  20-21 — Virginia  Press  Assn., 
mid-winter  meeting.  Murphy 
Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

Jan,  20-21 — Oklahoma  Editorial 
.\$sn.,  annual  meeting,  group  2, 
Woociward.  Okla. 

Jan.  20-21 — California  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Assn.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Los  .Angeles,  Cal. 

Jan.  23-24 — -.A  s  s  o  c  i  a  t  e  d  Ohio 
Dailies,  annual  meeting,  Neil 
House.  Columbus,  O. 

Jan.  23-24 — Club  Officers  Confer¬ 
ence,  1.  -A,  .A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jan.  23-24 — Fifth  District,  I.  .A.  .A., 
and  .Advertising  Commission, 
annual  meeting.  Grand  Rapids, 
.Mich. 

Jan.  25 — General  Program  Com¬ 
mittee,  meeting.  Hotel  Statler, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Jan.  26-27 — Buckeye  Press  .Assn., 
meeting,  Columhus,  O. 

Jan.  27-28— Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Penn-Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa, 

Jan,  27 — East  Tennessee  Press 
.Assn.,  meeting,  Jefferson  City, 
Tenn. 


GRIEST  SPONSORS  BILL 
CUTTING  POSTAL  RATES 


Veteran  Chairman  of  House  Post  Office 
Committee  Would  Restore  Schedule 
of  1921 — Favorable  Legisla¬ 
tion  Thought  Certain 


{By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  12. — News¬ 
paper  publishing  interests  won  an  im¬ 
portant  concession  today  from  the 
administration  when  Congressman  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Griest  of  Pennsylvania,  veteran 
chairman  of  the  House  Post  Office  Com¬ 
mittee,  sponsored  a  bill  providing  for 
the  restoration  of  the  1921  second  class 
rates,  which  has  the  approval  of  the  post 
office  department. 

While  representatives  of  the  newspaper 
publishing  interests  here  are  still  hopeful 
of  securing  the  restoration  of  the  1920 
instead  of  the  1921  second  class  rates, 
they  are  naturally  elated  over  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  bill  by  Mr.  Griest,  an  ad¬ 
ministration  spokesman,  which  is  regarded 
as  indicating  that  after  seven  years  the 
post  office  department  is  willing  now  to 
concede  that  there  should  be  a  material 
reduction  on  second  class  matter. 

Mr.  Griest  is  being  given  full  credit 
as  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
postal  situation  for  having  recognized 
the  necessity  for  a  material  revision  of 
postal  rates  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Congressman  Clyde  Kelly,  also  a  Penn- 
-sylvanian.  has  been  named  again  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Rates. 

Other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
are  Congressmen  C.  William  Ramseyer 
of  Iowa.  Fllliott  W.  Sproul  of  Illinois ; 
Thomas  M.  Bell  of  Georgia  and  James 
M.  Mead  of  New  York. 

When  hearings  are  held  on  the  Griest 
bill  it  is  thought  that  a  compromise  will 
be  effected  as  between  the  1921  and  1920 
rates. 


REPORTER  CLEARED  OF 
LETTER  THEFT  CHARGE 


Atlantic  Monthly  Paid  Nothing  for 
Communication  Gov.  Smith  Wrote 
Answering  Marshall,  so  Thompson 
Stole  Nothing,  Was  Defense 


Fred  H.  Thompson,  Boston  Post  re¬ 
porter,  was  acquitted  Jan.  10  by  a  jury 
in  superior  court.  Concord,  N.  IL.  of 
the  charge  of  procurement  of  larceny 
of  printed  matter  belonging  to  the  .  lllan- 
tic  Monthly  containing  the  reply  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  .Alfred  E.  Smith  to  an  open  letter 
written  by  Giarles  E.  Marshall,  ques¬ 
tioning  the  Governor's  religious  stand. 
The  jury  deliberated  four  hours. 

Thompson  obtained  the  letter  through 
a  watchman  at  the  Rumford  Press.  Con¬ 
cord,  where  the  .Atlantic  Monthly  is  pub¬ 
lished,  furnishing  his  paper  with  the 
text  before  general  release  had  been 
issued  to  the  press. 

Robert  W.  Upton,  Concord  attorney 
who  representcil  the  defendent,  argued 
that  the  Atlantic  Monthly  had  not  paid 
Governor  Smith  aything  for  the  letter, 
hence  the  8  pages  of  copy  containing  the 
reply  were  merely  waste  paper,  worth 
from  $5  to  $20  a  ton.  FIvidence  was 
offered  by  two  witnesses  that  the  pages 
were  taken  openly  from  the  plant  by 
William  E.  Callahan,  a  watchman,  who 
gave  them  to  the  Boston  reporter.  Cala- 
han  admitted  giving  the  copies  to  Thomp¬ 
son  and  declared  that  he  did  not  think 
that  he  was  doing  anything  wrong.  The 
reporter  told  him.  Callahan  testified,  that 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  had  taken  steps  to 
sec  that  Mr.  Smith’s  letter  would  not  be 
widely  distributed. 

.A  previous  indictment  charging  Thomp¬ 
son  with  larceny  had  been  dismissed. 

Louis  Mickel  of  New  York,  manager 
of  bureaus  for  the  United  Press,  was  the 
first  witness  called  by  the  defense.  Mr. 
Mickel  qualified  as  an  expert  on  the 
market  value  of  manuscripts  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Governor  Smith’s  letter.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Smith  letter  had  no  mar¬ 
ket  value  because  press  associations  be¬ 
lieved  they  were  entitled  without  cost 
to  statements  from  public  officials. 

If  the  letter  could  have  been  obtained 
with  exclusive  publication  rights,  Mr. 
Mickel  conceded,  he  would  appraise  its 
market  value  at  $10,000. 

MacGregor  Jenkins,  treasurer  of  the 
.Atlantic  Monthly,  had  estimated  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  the  letter  as  at  least  $10,- 
000,  and  Garford  Powell,  editor  of  the 
Youth’s  Companion,  has  fixed  the  value 
at  not  less  than  $5,()00. 

Thompson  said  he  began  work  with 
the  Post  22  years  ago  ami  had  been  with 
that  paper  continuously  except  for  three 
years’  service  in  the  army,  ending  in  the 
winter  of  1920-21.  He  testified  his  going 
to  Concord  was  to  him  a  routine  assign¬ 
ment. 


PRESSMEN  RE-ELECT  BERRY 


Present  Officers  to  Lead  International 
Organization  Two  More  Years 


ADDS  SUNDAY  PAPER 

The  Sioux  Falls  (la.)  Argus  Leader 
is  now  printing  a  Sunday  edition. 


HITS  ADVERTISING  LAWYERS 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  on 
Jan.  4  handed  down  a  decision  condemn¬ 
ing  the  solicitation  of  clientage  by  lawyers 
by  the  used  of  newspaper  advertisements. 
This  decision  upholds  a  decree  of  Judge 
Braley  in  suspending  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  l>ar  for  two  months  Max  Waldo 
Cohen,  charged  with  improperly  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Boston  newspapers,  the  action  being 
brought  against  him  by  the  Boston  Bar 
.Association. 


The  nominating  committee  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist¬ 
ants  Union  of  North  America  has  chosen 
the  present  officers  to  succeed  themselves 
for  another  term  of  two  years.  Choice 
by  the  nominating  committee  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  election. 

The  present  officers  are  Major  George 
L.  Berry,  president ;  William  H.  .Mc¬ 
Hugh,  vice-president ;  Shuford  B.  Marks, 
vice-president ;  George  R.  Brunet,  vice- 
president;  P.  J.  O’Donnell,  vice-president; 
Joseph  C.  Orr.  secretary-treasurer;  E. 
Curtis  White,  (Tharles  Korn,  J.  Herbert 
De  la  Rosa,  School  trustees ;  Norbert 
Berger,  Home  trustee  for  a  term  of  six 
years. 


PROVIDES  FOR  NEWS  WRITERS 

Diaro  de  la  Marino  of  Havana,  Cuba, 
has  informed  the  United  States  goveni- 
ment  that  it  will  turn  over  its  building 
for  the  use  of  correspondents  covering 
the  sixth  Pan-American  Conference  to 
held  at  Havana,  Jan.  16-21. 
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NEW  METHOD  FINDS  “READER-ATTENTION  COST’ 

“Readercost”  Evolved  by  Dividing  Circulation  by  Linage  eoid  Dividing  Agate  Line  Rate  by  the 
Resulting  Figure — Shows  Morning  Newspapers  Give  High  Advertising  Value 


I  ONCE  met  a  dissatisfied  advertiser. 

He  had  placed  a  $5  bill  facing  his 
advertisement  in  a  bound  book  which  con¬ 
tained  about  500  pages  of  advertising  and 
presented  the  book  to  one  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  A  year  later  that  customer’s 
plant  had  burned  down  and  this  man  was 
called  in  as  an  adjuster.  He  found  the 
book — with  the  edges  only  slightly  burned 
_ and  the  $5  bill  perfectly  safe.  The  rea¬ 
son  of  his  dissatisfaction  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.  You  see  he  had  received  the  space, 
for  which  he  had  paid  by  the  agate  line ; 
he  had  received  the  circulation  for  which 
he  had  received  proof  by  printer’s  count — 
but  those  items  were  not  really  what  he 
was  buying.  What  he  wanted, — what  he 
paid  out  his  good  money  for, — was 
Reader-Attention. 

Six  years  ago  when  I  invented  the  Mil¬ 
line  I  gave  it  a  try-out  of  one  year.  Some 
publishers  approved  of  it — others  did  not. 
One  publisher  invaded  my  office  to  horse¬ 
whip  me  for  ruining  his  business.  His 
Milline  rate — or  Millincost,  as  I  now  term 
it_was  $66.  Or  just  about  30  times  that 
of  his  local  morning  paper.  Then  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
came  up  in  my  office  and  seated  at  my 
desk  worked  out  the  Milline  for  the 
Tribune.  “Good,”  said  he,  finally.  Then 
the  Tribune  went  after  it,  horse,  foot, 
dragoons.  Ford  and  caterpillar.  They  de¬ 
void  about  50  full  pages  in  their  Sunday 
issue  to  it  within  one  year — a  value  of  far 
more  than  $100,000. 

A  year  ago  while  pondering  over 
Reader-.\ttention  I  found  a  way  to  meas¬ 
ure  it.  Then  I  began  tbe  try-out.  I  went 
into  all  sorts  of  experiments  to  try  to 
break  it  dowm.  Some  of  these  experiments 
look  childish — others  obscure.  I  will  re¬ 
late  only  one, — so  as  to  get  to  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  new  Reader  cost  upon  the 
value  of  morning  paper  space  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  arranged  that  various  people  should 
try  to  find  three  words  I  had  underlined 
in  the  advertising  columns  of  a  morning 
paper.  The  average  time  taken  for  the  test 
was  3  minutes.  The  paper  contained  25,- 
000  lines  of  advertising.  I  then  gave  these 
readers  a  magazine  which  contained  100,- 
000  lines  of  advertising.  I  found  the  aver¬ 
age  time  consumed  in  finding  the  three 
words  to  be  12  minutes.  I  then  took  the 
four  readers  who  came  nearest  to  the 
average  time.  I  considered  them  typical 
readers.  To  each  of  the  four  I  gave  a 
pper  containing  25,000  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Each  one  found  the  marked  adver¬ 
tisements  in  one  quarter  the  time  he  had 
taken  to  find  them  in  the  publication  con¬ 
taining  100,000  lines.  I  now  took  the 
original  publication  containing  100.000 
lines  of  advertising  and  split  it  into  four 
even  sections  and  ^ve  one  section  to  each 
reader.  The  markings  were  found  in  one 
quarter  the  time  by  the  four  readers  that 
they  had  taken  when  each  one  had  to  go 
through  the  whole  magazine.  This  ex¬ 
periment  I  offer  as  establishing  the  fact 
that  four  readers  on  a  publication  con¬ 
taining  100,000  lines  of  advertising  will 
read  the  advertising  in  the  same  length  of 
time  as  one  reader  on  a  paper  carrying 
25,000  lines.  I  offer  it  as  proof  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  number  of  readers 
and  Reader- Attention.  Further  I  offer  it 
as  proof  that  Reader-Attention  may  be 
apurately  gauged  by  the  simple  device  of 
dividing  the  number  of  readers  by  the 
number  of  lines  of  advertising.  No  one 
will  seriously  question  the  existence  of  a 
fixed  average  time-period  for  each  class 
of  publications.  It  follows  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  must  be  read  in  that  time-period, 
or  it  goes  unread.  Thus  by  experiment 
and  analysis  we  get  at  the  basic  facts  of 
Reader-.\ttention.  Thus  we  reach  the 
conclusion  that  if  a  morning  paper  have  a 
circulation  of  100,000  and  it  carries  25,- 
000  lines  of  advertising  there  are  rela¬ 
tively  four  readers  to  each  line  of  adver¬ 
tising.  This  figure  (in  this  case — 4)  I 
have  christened  the  Readerline.  If  a 
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magazine  have  1.000,000  circulation  and 
carries  100,0(K)  lines  of  advertising  it  has 
— relatively — 10  readers  for  every  line, — 
or  as  will  be  shown  in  tables  and  statis¬ 
tics  now  in  type — its  Readerline  is  10.  Do 
not  gather  that  the  Readerline  infers  that 
an  advertisement  of  100  lines  in  a  paper 
of  100,000  circulation  and  with  a  Reader¬ 
line  of  4  has  only  400  readers.  It  may  be 
read,  and  often  is,  by  practically  the  whole 
100,000  readers.  But  the  Reader-.Atten- 
tion  is  accurately  shown  by  the  Reader¬ 
line.  For  if  this  paper  carries  50,000  lines 
instead  of  25,0(X)  lines  there  is  twice  as 
much  advertising  reading  to  be  done. 
The  Readerline  in  that  event  automatic¬ 
ally  drops  to  2.  Should  this  paper 
carry  100,000  lines  it  will  take  4  times 
as  long  to  read  as  when  it  had  25,000 
lines.  You  perceive  that  in  this  case  its 
Readerline  registers  1. 

From  tbe  .Readerline  to  dollars  and 
cents  is  only  a  step.  W’e  divide  the 
agate  line  rate  by  the  Readerline  and 
we  have  the  Readercost.  In  the  case  of 
the  morning  paper  instanced  above  shall 
we  say  that  its  rate  to  general  adver¬ 
tisers  is  28  cents?  Then  its  Reader- 
cost  is  7  cents.  For  we  have  seen  that 
it  offers — relatively — 1  readers  for  each 
line  of  advertising  that  it  carries.  In 
the  case  of  the  other  publication — shall 
we  say  that  it  has  a  rate  of  $5  a  line? 
Then  it  follows  that  its  Readercost  is  50 
cents.  For  it  reaches — relatively — 10 
readers  for  each  line  of  advertising. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  efforts  to 
break  this  down.  For  if  the  soundness 
of  the  Readerline  and  the  Readercost  is 
as  universally  accepted  as  the  validity 
of  the  Milline  then  the  publishers  of 
morning  papers  here  will  have — in  one 
word — an  unanswerable  reply  to  any  cry 
that  their  time-period  is  shorter  than 
that  of  the  evening  paper,  and  far 
shorter  than  that  of  the  magazine.  One 
publisher  says:  “You  are  putting  a 
handicap  on  success.  The  more  adver¬ 
tising  I  get  the  higher  goes  our  Reader- 
cost.” 

In  reply:  Please  observe  this  fact. 
The  Readercost  moves  in  resjxjnse  to 
three  factors,  i.  e.,  the  agate  line  ratej 
the  millincost  (or  circulation),  and  the 
readerline  (or  amount  of  advertising 
carried).  The  agate  rate  is  fixed  by 
tbe  publisher;  the  millincost  is  fixed  by 
the  agate  line  rate  and  the  circulation — 
but  the  readercost  is  fixed  by  these  two 


factors  and  an  additional  factor, — the 
Advertiser-Response.  If  the  columns  of 
a  paper  or  a  magazine  impress  adver¬ 
tisers  as  splendid  value  they  flock  to  it. 

If  there  is  no  change  in  the  agate  rate 
or  the  circulation  and  the  advertising  is 
doubled  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Reader- 
cost  doubles.  There  are  popular  pub¬ 
lications  today  with  a  Readercost  of 
more  than  one  dollar.  But,  if  the  pub¬ 
lisher  inspired  by  success  doubles  the 
circulation,  or  halves  his  millincost — 
then  the  Readercost  does  not  advance. 

Another  publisher  writes:  “If  your 
Readercost  is  sound  why  is  it  that  pub¬ 
lications  with  Readercosts  of  from  50 
cents  to  $1.00  are  crowded?” 

This  objection  answers  itself.  Why 
should  anyone  pay  25  cents  for  a  paper 
when  they  can  get  one  for  5  cents? 
Here  the  quality  comes  into  play.  The 
magazine  that  sells  2,000,000  copies  at 
25  cents  must  be  good  value  or  it  would 
not  sell.  Besides  the  Readercost  is  in  no 
sense  an  indication  of  comparative  values 
between  things  that  are  fundamentally 
unlike. 

An  advertiser  writes :  “Your  Reader- 
cost  is  fascinating — but  do  you  realize 
that  it  is  different  every  day?”  Surely. 
.\nd  one  of  the  biggest  business-getting 
managers  of  an  evening  paper  says,  “at 
last  we  can  smooth  out  our  advertising 
peak.”  This  paper  turns  advertising 
away  on  Friday — and  could  use  more  on 
other  nights.  He  is  showing  advertisers 
by  cold  arithmetic,  in  dollars  and  cents, 
how  much  cheaper  .Reader-.'ittention  is 
on  other  days  than  Friday. 

I  have  a  file  full  of  comments  pro  and 
con — and  every  sincere  effort  to  prove 
the  Readercost  unsound  has  been  most 
welcome, — even  where  there  was  ob- 
obviously  a  personal  fear  evident. 

One  moment  on  this  angle  of  tread¬ 
ing  on  somebody’s  toes.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  it — because  any  advance  in  the 
practice  of  advertising  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  to  every  worker  in  the 
field,  whether  he  be  an  advertiser,  an 
advertising  agent  or  a  publisher.  The 
ancient  party  that  wanted  to  horsewhip 
me  when  I  dared  to  propose  the  Millin¬ 
cost  as  a  measure  of  value  finally  re¬ 
duced  his  Millincost  from  $66  to  $11, — 
and  as  a  result  enjoyed  such  prosperity 
as  he  had  never  dreamed  possible.  An 
advertising  agent  who  now  opposes  the 
Readercost  because  he  fears  that  it  will 
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“upset  things”  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
beneficiaries  of  anything  that  will  help 
to  make  advertising  pay  better.  Thus, 
at  the  present  time,  in  placing  general 
advertising  in  the  Blank  City  Gazfttc 
he  calls  for  a  copy — and  bases  his  jud.g- 
ment  upon  that  copy.  By  chance,  that 
copy  may  contain  either  half  or  double 
the  average  amount  of  advertising.  With 
the  Readercost  on  his  desk — where  it 
soon  will  be — he  can  instantly  check  up 
on  the  probable  Reader- Attention. 
Again,  if  a  general  advertiser  who  now 
says,  in  effect  “why  bother,”  doesn  t 
need  to  care  whether  he  pays  S  cents 
Readercost  on  a  Tuesday  or  16  cents  cn 
a  Friday  in  the  same  paper,  he  is  indeed 
fortunate. 

The  morning  paper  has  suffered  for 
years  from  the  dissemination  of  mislead¬ 
ing  data.  Thus,  early  in  my  e.xperience 
as  an  advertising  manager,  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  one  of  America’s  great  mer¬ 
chants  had  made  a  statement  placing  the 
morning  paper  in  second  place.  I  looked 
it  up — and  I  found  irrespective  of  what 
he  might  have  said,  that  this  merchant’s 
success  was  founded  upon  his  use  of  the 
morning  daily.  It  was  his  sheet  anchor. 

In  my  own  expenditure  of  some  $5.vXX),- 
000  for  advertising  for  a  single  house  I 
favored  the  morning  paper  as  at  least 
equal  to  any  other  medium.  The  way 
that  business  succeeded  left  no  room  to 
doubt  tbe  correctness  of  this  view. 

As  a  result  of  this  wave  of  opinion 
the  Readercost  reveals  the  fact  that  to¬ 
day  one  of  the  best  buys  is  space  in  the 
morning  daily.  Let  us  marshal  a  few 
facts  to  support  this  statement.  Let  us 
analyze  a  few  morning  dailies — distrib¬ 
uted  east  and  west  impartially.  And, 
in  passing,  I  wish  it  remembered  that  I 
hold  no  brief  for  one  class  of  media  as 
against  another.  I  am  not  now,  nor 
have  I  ever  been,  connected  in  any  way 
with  any  advertising  agency. 

Beginning  at  the  Pacific  Coast,  there 
is  a  paper  which  has  an  agate  line  rate 
(for  general  advertisers)  of  28  cents;  its 
Millindex  is  9  (that  is  100  agate  lines  in¬ 
serted  once  weigh  9  millines)  ;  a  Read¬ 
erline  of  3.9  (that  is,  it  offers — relative¬ 
ly — 3  and  9/lOths  readers  for  every  line 
of  advertising  it  carries) ;  and  a  Reader- 
cost  of  .08.  Think  of  reaching  the  sort 
of  clientele  that  this  great  paper  has 
built  up  over  the  many  years  for  a 
Readercost  of  only  8  cents.  There  is  at¬ 
tention-value  for  you! 

Next  let  us  look  at  a  paper  in  the 
west  but  this  side  of  the  Rockies.  It  has 
an  agate  line  rate  of  .09;  a  Millindex  of 
4;  a  Readerline  of  1.8  and  a  Readercost 
of  .05.  A  message  ought  to  succeed  with 
such  Reader-Attention  value. 

Next  a  southwest  daily.  Here  we  find 
an  agate  rate  of  23  cents;  a  Millindex 
of  7 ;  a  Readerline  of  3.4  and  a  Reader- 
cost  of  0.7.  A  most  attractive  buy. 

Next  a  big  midwest  paper.  It  has  an 
agate  rate  of  $1.25;  a  Millindex  of  76; 
a  Readerline  of  11.7  and  a  Readercost  of 
10  cents.  When  you  consider  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  great  paper  the  full  value 
of  its  service  begins  to  dawn  upon  you. 
In  the  east  we  will  pick  a  paper  with  an 
agate  rate  of  85  cents ;  a  Millindex  of  37 ; 
a  Readerline  of  6.6,  and  a  Readercost  c  f 
12  cents.  Almost  magazine-prestige  at  a 
reader-attention  of  only  12  cents. 

Finally,  in  New'  England,  a  daily  with 
an  agate  rate  of  50  cents;  the  Millindex 
10;  the  Readerline  is  2.8  and  the  Road- 
ercost  is  14  cents. 

Just  as  my  Milline  brought  to  adver¬ 
tisers  in  one  simple  rating  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  agate  line  rate  and  the 
circulation,  the  Readercost  will  now 
bring  to  them  the  relationship  between 
the  cost  of  an  advertisement  and  the 
probably  Reader-Attention  it  will  receive. 
And  with  the  dawn  of  this  day,  the 
morning  paper  will  be  in  line  to  receive — 
on  purely  mathematical  grounds — a  gen¬ 
erous  share  of  advertising  appropriations. 
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INSURANCE  MAN  THINKS  FIELD  SHOULD 
CREATE  $30,000,000  ADVERTISING  FUND 

C.  P.  Dickson’s  Experience  With  Newspaper  Space  Convinces 
Him  of  Value  in  Educating  Public  on  Life  Insurance — 
One  Page  Sold  $88,500 


A  FTER  an  extensive  and  highly  suc- 
cessful  newspaper  campaign  carried 
on  in  liis  territory,  C.  P.  Dickson,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C.,  representative  of  the 
Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Company, 
believes  that  the  organization  of  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  to  create  an  advertis¬ 
ing  fund  out  of  a  fixed  percentage  of 
their  annual  returns  “would  prove  to  be 
the  greatest  investment  we  ever  made.” 

Estimating  the  investment  in  life  in¬ 
surance  in  the  United  States  during  1928 
at  $12,000,000,000,  Mr.  Dickson  notes  that 
if  only  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  this 
amount  were  set  aside  by  the  industry 
as  an  advertising  fund,  it  would  amount 
to  $30,000,000.  His  experience  has  shown 
that  the  use  of  this  sum  to  teach  the 
public  what  insurance  is  and  is  not  would 
be  wholly  justified.  Mr.  Dickson  says: 

“From  a  full  page  advertisement  car¬ 
ried  by  me  in  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State 
a  few  weeks  ago,  I  am  taking  from  my 
records  the  following  facts  and  figures, 
indicating  the  returns  which  newspaper 
advertising  may  yield,”  Mr.  Dickson 
says. 

“Number  of  direct  inquiries  received, 
163;  number  of  new  agents  already  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  direct  result  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  32;  total  amount  of  insurance 
already  written  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
advertisement,  $88,500.  Total  cost  of  the 
page  advertisement,  $127.50.  I  may  al^ 
say  that  the  financial  returns  from  this 
advertisement  are  not  e.xceptional.  I 
have  always  obtained  good  results  from 
my  newspaper  advertising,  but  I  get  bet¬ 
ter  results  from  large  space  than  I  do 
from  comparatively  small  space. 

“AH  of  my  advertising  is  done  upon 
my  own  initiative  at  my  own  personal 
expense.  If  it  did  not  pay  I  certainly 
would  not  do  it.  I  am  planning  right 
now  to  run  six  full  page  advertisements 
in  the  State  within  a  period  of  12  weeks. 

“I  am  not  a  newspaper  man  and  I  have 
no  personal  interest  in  any  newspaper. 
But  as  I  see  it,  the  leading  life  insurance 
companies  of  the  country,  well  as  they 
have  done  in  recent  years  without  paid 
educational  publicity,  have  as  yet  hardly 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  vast  volume 
potentialities,  and  this  will  never  be  done 
effectually  until  they  get  together  and 
form  a  large  fund,  based  upon  the  busi¬ 
ness  done,  and  go  into  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
w'ith  truthful,  intelligent  educational 
facts  pertaining  to  our  great  and  con¬ 
structive  insurance  business. 

“My  experience  convinces  me  that  the 
intelligent  masses  are  vastly  ignorant 
concerning  life  insurance.  Whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  it  to  enlighten  them?  Certainly 
it  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  newspapers 
to  do  this  in  their  news  columns.  The 
die-to-win  idea  in  life  insurance  is  just 
about  as  much  abroad  in  the  land  today 
as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  It’s  our  own 
fault.  Every  other  industry  in  the 
country,  save  life  insurance — and  even 
the  church — is  going  into  the  newspapers 
with  paid  educational  copy,  but  we  yet 
remain  in  the  attitude  of  the  young  swain 
who  threw  sweet  kisses  to  his  best  girl 
while  they  were  in  a  dark  room.  We 
know  what  we  are  doing,  but  our  cli¬ 
ents — the  public — do  not  know. 

“We  still  go  after  one-sale-at-a-time 
while  all  around  us  is  an  audience  of 
thousands  and  millions  who  should  be 
hearing  our  interesting  story  and  who 
will  gladly  hear  it  and  respond  to  it  if 
properly  presented.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  what  the  reporter  terms  ‘human 
interest’  news  value  in  our  story  and 
there  are  a  hundred  and  one  different 
angles  from  which  it  can  be  interestingly 
and  truthfully  {wrtrayed.  Every  normal 
person  can  be  interested  in  the  subject 
of  thrift,  but  the  manufacturers  of  luxu¬ 
ries  and  semi-luxuries  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  see  the  possibilities  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  for  putting  across  their 


products  and  they  are  succeeding  at  our 
expense,  although  we  have  a  story  to  tell 
that  is  much  more  constructive  and  more 
interesting. 

“This  is  an  age  when  the  good  will  of 
the  masses  must  exist  towards  any  en¬ 
terprise  for  it  to  be  completely  success¬ 
ful.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  have 
the  ill  will  of  the  masses,  but  most  cer¬ 
tainly  insurance  hasn't  their  good  will. 
They  are  neither  hot  nor  cold;  just 
passively  indifferent,  and  ignorant  of 
opportunities  offered. 

“Probably  there  will  be  around  $12,- 
000,000,000  invested  in  the  United  States 
this  year  for  insurance.  This  is  a  mere 
pittance  of  what  it  should  be.  Suppose 
we  invested  only  one  quarter  of  one  per 
cent  of  this  gross  sale  in  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity,  it  would  create  a  fund  of  $30,000,- 
000  and  it  would  prove  to  be  the  greatest 
investment  we  ever  made,  if  properly 
handled. 

“But  there  seems  to  e.xist  with  some 
of  the  life  insurance  companies  a  feeling 
that  the  newspapers  should  pull  our 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  gratis.  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  cannot  see  the  reason 
for  this  idea.  Anything  that  Henry  Ford 
does  these  days  is  news.  However,  only 
a  few  days  ago  he  invested  more  than  a 
million  dollars  in  newspaper  advertising 
all  within  the  short  space  of  five  days, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  was  daily 
getting  front  page  stories  that  could  not 
have  been  purchased  for  the  newspapers 
at  any  price. 

“We  also  recall  that  only  a  few  years 
ago  Mr.  Ford  stated  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  was  an  economic  waste.  In 
my  opinion  the  day  is  not  very  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  the  great  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  of  this  country  will  follow  Mr. 
Ford’s  example  and  reverse  their  pres¬ 
ent  attitude  towards  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.” 


S.4LES  RESISTANCE  NEWLY 
DEFINED  BY  PLAYWRIGHT 
\T.\NY  and  varied  and  lengthy 
have  been  the  definitions  giv¬ 
en  for  the  obvious  phrase  “sales 
resistan('e.“  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
monly  used  expressions  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

A  new  one  was  sprung  this 
week.  It  is  part  of  the  lines  of 
the  play  by  Eugene  O’Neill  railed 
“Marco  Millions.”  which  opened 
in  New  York.  In  the  play,  Wal¬ 
ter  Winchell.  play  critic  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Graphic  points 
out,  O’Neill  “toys  with  religion, 
romance,  superstition  and  the  go- 
getter  type  amusingly,”  and  offers 
this  definition  for  sales  resistance: 
“Mind  over  patter.” 


URGES  POSTAL  RATE  CUTS 


National  Chamber  of  Commerce  Calls 
Present  Scale  Uneconomic 

Under  the  increased  zone  rates  on  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  in  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines,  contrary  to  the  view  that  it  would 
yield  larger  revenue,  there  has  been  a 
decrease  of  business  and  profit  instead  of 
a  normal  rate  of  increase,  according  to 
a  report  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  submitted  to  Congress  this 
week. 

The  report  urges  revision  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  rates,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
scale  “upon  a  sound  and  permanent  basis.” 

The  report  also  says  that  the  rates  on 
news  dealers’  bundles  used  in  wholesale 
newspaper  and  magazine  distribution  are 
too  high  for  the  character  of  service 
rendered  by  the  Post  Office.  Other  items 
are  mentioned,  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  “the  Postoffice  Department  reports 
of  business  handled  show  that  if  the  postal 
rates  had  not  been  raised  and  if  the  aver¬ 
age  normal  increase  in  revenue  should 
continue,  the  revenues  at  the  old  rates  for 
the  three  years  ended  June  30,  1927,  would 
have  slightly  exceeded  the  actual  receipts 
under  the  new  rates.” 


IVEW  YORK  CITY  newspapers  in 
’  December  practically  equalled  the 
volume  of  advertising  linage  carried  in 
1926,  a  net  loss  of  only  12,213  lines  being 
recorded  by  the  .Vctc’  York  Evening  Post 


Statistical  Department.  Volume  in  1927 
was  14,719,484  lines  as  compared  wdth 
14,731,697  lines  carried  in  1926.  The 
tables  as  issued  by  the  Evening  Post 
follow : 


1927 

1,192 

1,674 

2.146 

1.138 

894 

1,766 

988 

1,200 

882 

858 

1,180 

700 

1,160 

738 

512 


1926 

1.326 

1.614 

2,048 

1,212 

980 

1,564 

1,100 

1,221 

840 

844 

1,154 

606 

1,151 

720 

440 


Percentage 
of  total 
space 

American  .  6.6 

Herald  Tribune  ....  11.3 

Times  .  16.8 


World 
*Mirror  (Tabloid) 
News  (Tabloid) 
*Eve.  Graphic  .. 
*Eve.  Journal  . . 

*Eve.  Post  . 

*  Eve.  World  .... 

*Sun  . 

•Telegram  . 

Brooklyn  Eagle 
Brooklyn  Times 
Standard  Union 


7.2 
2.1 
6.4 

1.7 
8.6 

3.7 

6.2 
10.9 

3.7 
8.9 
3.1 

2.8 


1927 

971,950 

1,662,420 

2,467,384 

1,067,730 

307,956 

946,990 

246,402 

1,260,014 

542,762 

927,168 

1,598,584 

540,646 

1,310,944 

454.222 

414,312 


1926 

953,722 

1,536,518 

2.358,539 

1,158,502 

371,703 

782,492 

350,343 

1,358,649 

551,607 

910,676 

1.530,015 

499,285 

1,351,598 

570,692 

447,356 


17,028  16,820  Totals  .  14,719,484  14,731,697 

*No  Sunday  edition. 


1927 

American  ....  971,950 

flerald  . 

Herald  Trib. .  1,662.420 

Times  . 2,467.384 

World  . 1,067,730 

Mirror  (Tab.).  307,956 

News  (Tab.)..  946,990 
Eve.  (iraphic..  246.402 
Eve.  Journal. .  1,260,014 

Eve.  Mail  . 

Eve.  Post .  542,762 

Eve.  World  ..  927,168 

Globe  . 

Sun  . 1,598,584 

Telegram  ....  540,646 
Bklyn.  Eagle. .  1,310,944 
Bklyn.  Times..  454,222 
Stand.  Union. .  414,312 


1926 

953,722 

l,536i518 

2,358,539 

1,158,502 

371,703 

782.492 

350,343 

1,358,649 


1925 

1,174,814 


1924 

1,228,364 


1,624,818 

2,509,050 

1,398,756 

366,460 

708.884 

247,658 

1,439,250 


1,336,242 

2,219,292 

1,330,840 

327,936 

562,014 


1923 

1,270,436 

941,346 

909,548 

2,106,652 

1,288.528 


Gain 

18,228 

125,902 

108,845 


16,492 

68,569 

41,361 


1922 

974,750 

1,062,096 

891,426 

2,058,834 

1,413,964 


90,772 

63,747 

ioiio-ii 

98,635 

8,845 


40,654 

116,470 

33,044 

12.213 
Net  Loss 

1921 

845,940 

1,005,230 

881,068 

1,853,932 

1,204,238 


551,607 

910,676 

1,536.01V 

499.285 

1,351,598 

570,692 

447,356 


543,690 

920,202 

1,5H,’9<»6 

521,188 

1,310,882 

552,428 

479.524 


1,432,132 

it . 

471,720 

847,344 


1,348,196 

692,848 

1,363,148 

407,752 

617,292 


442,538 

1.2bV.4’64 

678.414 

410,514 

703,664 

t . 

1,115,314 

621,618 

1,345.450 

430,448 

633,558 


329,784 

i.isV’.eii 

571,170 

369,668 

848,998 

713,038 

892,912 

566,228 

1,335.418 

326,856 

729.390 


345,448 

1,099,744 

575,916 

460,792 

833,038 

679,988 

755,706 

548.868 

1,160,280 

301,120 

626,752 


Totals 


.14,719,484  14,731,697  15,369,510  14,185,120  14,103,492  14,272,144  13,178,060 


tSun  and  Globe  combined  June  4,  1923;  name  changed  to  Sun  March  10,  1924. 
ttTelegram  and  Mail  combined  January  28.  1924;  name  changed  to  Telegram  May  18,  1925. 
•Herald  and  Tribune  combined  March  19,  1924. 


14,  1928 

GEORGIA  PRESS  WILL 
HOLD  INSTITUTE 


John  Paschal  of  Atlanta  Journal  Heads 
Committee  on  Arrangements 
— David  Lawrence  to 
Deliver  Address 


The  Georgia  Press  Association,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Emily  Woodward, 
its  woman  president,  and  editor  of  the 
I  'ienna  (Ga.)  Nczvs,  plans  to  conduct  a 
Georgia  Press  Institute  in  Macon,  Feb.  15 
to  18. 

Mercer  L’niversity  and  Wesleyan  Fe¬ 
male  College,  both  at  Macon  have  agreed 
to  make  the  rooms  of  their  dormitories 
available  to  visiting  editors  without  cost. 

John  Paschal,  managing  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  has  made  the  arrangements. 

David  Lawrence  has  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  attend  for  at  least  one  day  during 
the  Institute  and  to  deliver  an  address. 
An  effort  is  still  being  made  to  have 
William  .Allen  White  for  one  day. 

Among  the  speakers  who  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  program  are  “Fuzzy” 
Woodruff,  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian;  Ben 
B.  Johnston,  W.  T.  Anderson,  and  Mark 
Ethridge,  of  the  Macon  Telegraph;  R.  L. 
McKenrtey,  of  the  Macon  Neztfs;  Qem 
Rainey,  of  the  Daicson  Neu’s;  Royal 
Daniel,  of  the  Quitman  Free  Press;  and 
Mrs.  Nora  Lawrence  Smith,  of  the  Wire- 
grass  Fanner,  of  .Ashburn. 


ARRANGING  OREGON  PROGRAM 


Editors  of  State  to  Convene  at  Uni¬ 
versity,  Eugene,  Feb.  10 

With  experts  in  all  fields  of  newspaper 
work  on  the  program,  the  tenth  annual 
Oregon  Newspaper  Conference,  to  be  held 
at  the  University 
of  Oregon.  Eu¬ 
gene,  Feb.  10  and 
11,  is  expected  to 
be  attended  by  a 
record  number  of 
Oregon  newspa¬ 
permen.  Ralph 
R.  Cronsie,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Democrat- 
Herald,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  con¬ 
ference  and  with 
Eric  W.  .Allen, 
dean  of  the 
School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  the 
University,  is  arranging  the  program. 

On  Friday,  the  opening  day,  the  first 
topic  will  be,  “How  Much  is  a  News¬ 
paper  Worth?”  Participating  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  Earl  J.  Richardson,  of  the 
Itemiaer-Observer ;  E.  J.  Murray,  of  the 
Marshfield  Times;  C.  H.  Brockhagen, 
Portland  Telegram,  and  others  who  have 
had  experience  in  figuring  the  values  of 
newspapers. 

S.  Sumpter  Smith  of  Medford  will  talk 
on  “The  Two  Per  Cent  Discount,”  and 
H.  L.  St.  Claire,  of  Gresham,  will  lead 
the  discussion  on  this  subject. 

“Ways  of  Gaining  and  Keeping  Rural 
Circulation,”  will  also  be  brought  up  Fri¬ 
day.  Alex  Gabrielson,  field  agent  of  the 
Clark  County  (Wash.)  Sun,  will  talk. 
Others  will  be  A.  E.  Voorhies,  Grants 
Pass;  Elbert  Bede,  Cottage  Grove;  E 
B.  Aldrich,  and  Don  Wilson,  of  Corval¬ 
lis. 

In  the  afternoon  the  publicity  situation 
will  be  thoroughly  gone  over,  following 
a  talk  by  Don  Sterling,  managing  editor 
of  the  Portland  Oregon  JouniM,  who  will 
speak  on  the  topic,  “Present  Tendencies 
in  the  Free  Publicity  Situation.”  “Work¬ 
ing  up  Local  Advertising,”  will  be  the 
subject  of  Earl  C.  Brownlee,  of  the 
Forest  Grove  News-Times.  The  field 
agent  project  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Oregon  State  Editorial  Association 
will  also  be  discussed  at  this  time.  The 
annual  banquet  will  be  held  Friday  eve¬ 
ning. 

David  Foulkes,  manager  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  will  speak  on  “Oregon  Papers  as 
They  .Appear  to  An  Old  'Timer.” 


Ralph  R.  Cronsii 
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WHICH  OFFERS  MOST,  BUSINESS  OR  NEWS  SIDE? 

Rewards  in  Both  Fields  of  Newspaper  Work  Increasingly  Satisfying,  Executives  Tell  Their  Sons — 
Stress  Day  to  Day  Fascination  of  Work — Offer  Views  on  Training  for  Career 


iwOILL,"  HUSE  goes  to  Horace 
^  Mann  School  in  New  York.  He’s 
former  business  manager,  and  photo-editor 
of  the  school  pa¬ 
per.  Is  he  going 
into  newspaper 
work,” 

“Sure  I  am," 
says  “Bill.” 

“Bill’s”  father 
is  Norris  A. 
Huse,  member  of 
the  executive  staff 
in  New  York  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  Mr. 
Huse  has  pub- 
1  i  s  h  ed  small 
dailies,  he  has 
Bc*«ows  Matthews  managed  a  syndi¬ 
cate,  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  news  stories.  He  has  sold  adver¬ 
tising  and  press  association  service. 
Which  will  it  be?  Business  side  or 
editorial  ? 

“The  editorial  side  of  the  newspaper 
still  affords  the  front  row  center  seat  for 
the  passing  show,”  Mr.  Huse  said  this 


week. 

“I’ve  had  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  news¬ 
paper  work,  started  at  the  age  of  10, 
and  I  wouldn’t  have  missed  it  for  any¬ 
thing.  And  so  when  you  ask  me  wheth¬ 
er  I  would  choose  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  if  I  had  to  do  it  all  over  again — 
well,  I  ask  you,  what  have  you  to  offer 
that  would  be  as  interesting? 

"Grant  that  many  newspapers  are 
capitalized  today  like  railroads;  that  they 
operate  pretty  much  as  impersonally  as 
shoe  factories;  and  that  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  for  a  young  man  to  start  out 
with  any  reasonable  hope  of  establishing 
or  acquiring  his  own  daily  paper,  grant 
all  that,  and  the  fact  still  remains  that 
newspapers  are  increasingly  profitable, 
that  like  the  railroads  and  public  utilities 
they  will  continue  to  be  with  us.  They 
are  going  to  require  increasingly  able 
men  to  run  them  and  w'ill  offer,  no  doubt, 
increasing  monetary  rewards  for  ability 
and  effort.” 

Of  course  then,  Mr.  Huse  tells 
“Bill.” 

“Go  to  it;  and  go  on  the  editorial 
side.” 

Then  there  are  editors  who  like  to 
think  of  their  sons  downstairs  in  the 
business  office.  For  example,  Arthur 
Gibb  Draper  is  the  son  of  Arthur  S.  Dra¬ 
per,  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  At  present  he  is  18 
and  is  in  his  senior  year  at  Exeter 
Academy,  New  Hampshire.  He  spent  10 
years  in  English  schools  while  his  father 
was  European  correspondent  for  the 
Herald  Tribune.  He  played  English 
football  and  at  Exeter  his  chief  sporting 
interests  are  football  and  running.  He 
will  enter  Harvard  next  fall.  In  four 
years  it  will  be  time  to  quit  playing  and 
begin  work. 

Maybe  modern  youth  doesn’t  ask  Dad 
advice  about  what  to  do.  If  young  Ar¬ 
thur  does  ask,  however,  his  Dad  will  say : 

“After  20  odd  years  I  find  newspaper 
work  as  interesting  and  fascinating  as  it 
was  at  the  outset.  It  is  a  better  pro¬ 
fession  today  than  it  was  then.  Its 
standards  are  higher  and  they  will  be  still 
higher.  It  is  attracting  a  better  class  of 
recruits,  young  men  who  are  well  trained 
and  serious  in  their  desire  to  make  jour¬ 
nalism  a  profession. 

“Previously  the  editorial  end  has  had 
the  greatest  appeal  to  the  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  but  there  is  every  reason  why  the 
advertising  and  circulation  departments 
should  attract  the  finest  type  of  young 
roen.  Both  these  departments  offer  fine 
opportunities. 

‘My  son  is  free  to  become  a  doctor 
OT  a  fruit  grower.  But  should  his  choice 
be  journalism,  I  should  feel  that  he  had 
an  interesting  and  profitable  life  before 
him.” 


That  is  Mr.  Draper’s  opinion.  Mr. 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

This  is  seemid  of  an  Editor  &  Pi  blishkr  scries  on  the  general  subject  of 
"If  1  were  beginning  again — .” 


“Front  row  seats  at  world  theatre  are  in  editorial  side  of  newspaper  work,’’ 
Norris  A.  Huse  (right),  of  the  Associated  Press,  tells  his  son  Bill,  who  is  attend¬ 
ing  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York. 


Draper  has  seen  many  phases  of  this  so- 
called  “game”  of  newspapering. 

In  “\\  ho’s  Who,”  you  will  see  that  Mr. 
Draper  began  as  a  reporter  on  the  old 
New’  York  Tribune  in  1905  after  he  had 
been  graduated  from  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  with  a  B.S.  in  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing.  Now  he  believes  a  classical  rather 
than  an  engineering  course  would  have 
been  his  choice,  if  he  had  expected  to 
enter  the  newspaper  profession. 

“Still,”  he  agreed  this  week,  “a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  needs  men  trained  in 
the  law  and  in  the  sciences  as  well  as 
those  who  have  specialized  in  history, 
economics  and  languages.” 

And  Mr.  Draper  made  up  his  mind 
early  and  stuck  to  his  decision  that  the 
metropolitan  field  was  the  one  for  him 


in  journalism.  After  three  years  as  re¬ 
porter,  Mr.  Draper  swung  easily  into 
a  desk  job.  He  became  night  city  editor 
of  the  Tribune,  a  position  he  held  for 
three  years  when  he  became  private  sec¬ 
retary  to  the. paper’s  editor.  From  1910 
to  1913  he  was  the  Tribune’s  Sunday 
editor  and  by  that  time  he  decided  he 
wanted  to  see  more  of  the  world.  Thus 
in  1913  he  went  to  London  as  corre¬ 
spondent  and  European  manager.  After 
two  years  abroad  he  was  made  European 
manager,  an  important  post  which  he 
held  until  1925,  when  he  returned  to  this 
country  to  become  assistant  to  Ogden 
Reid,  editor  and  owner  of  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

Both  Mr.  Huse  and  Mr.  Draper  have 
prospered  and  enjoyed  journalism  and 


“Advertising  and  circulation  departments  now  appeal  to  college  graduates,” 
Arthur  Draper,  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  tells  his  son 
Arthur  Gibb  Draper,  who  is  at  Exeter  now  and  enters  Harvard  next  fall. 


have  no  intention  of  retiring.  They'  do 
not  happen  now  to  own  papers  to  the 
publishing  of  which  their  sons  might 
succeed.  That  presents  a  different  prob¬ 
lem,  and  one  that  has  been  answered  by 
Benjamin  H.  Anthony,  owner  of  the  Netv 
Bedford  ( Mass.)  Stamiard,  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Associated  Press.  Mr.  An¬ 
thony  is  of  the  third  generation  in  news¬ 
paper  work  and  his  son  is  associated 
with  him  today. 

“In  my  own  case,  I  was  aimed  for 
newspaper  work  as  a  small  boy,  although 
my  father  gave  me  my  choice  of  what 
I  should  go  into  after  sending  me  to 
college,”  Mr.  Anthony  said. 

“I  do  not  know  of  any  other  business 
which  offers  so  many  attractions  or  is 
as  broadening  as  newspaper  work,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
business  that  is  as  exacting  or  requires 
as  constant  attention  as  newspaper  work. 

“When  my  son  left  school,  he  also 
chose  journalism  as  a  life  work  and  I 
have  heard  him  say  many  times  that  he 
was  very  glad  of  the  decision  and  would 
not  change  his  vocation.  Perhaps  many 
men  when  they  are  tired  and  have  had 
some  continuously  disagreeable  experi¬ 
ences  are  so  constituted,  whether  it  be 
newspaper  work  or  something  else,  that 
they  would  turn  from  it  feeling  that  they 
were  misfits. 

“The  number  of  men  who  have  been 
prominent  in  newspaper  work  and  retire 
after  30  years  of  service  make  the  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule.  It  is  not  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  remuneration.  It  is  a  question  of 
fascination;  and  that,  I  think,  is  the  nub 
of  the  whole  matter.” 

Now  what  are  the  observations  of  the 
man  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to  suc¬ 
ceed  his  father?  What  will  he  tell  his 
son  ? 

Burrows  Matthews,  editor  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  had  op¬ 
portunities  that  do  not  come  to  many 
men.  He  had  the  privilege  of  starting 
on  a  newspaper  which  had  been  con¬ 
trolled  by  his  family  for  some  40  years. 
He  told  me  this  week  what  he  did  with 
those  opportunities. 

“I  preferred  to  spend  the  years  that  I 
might  have  been  in  college  learning  the 
real  mechanics  of  newspapering  lirst 
hand,”  he  said.  “I  filled  every  minor  joS 
in  the  circulation  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,  press  room,  mail  room  and  finally 
landed  in  the  editorial  department  as  a 
copy-holder  for  the  proofreader. 

“From  there  I  have  held  every  job  of 
the  editorial  department.  It  was  a  course 
in  journalism  that  I  mapped  out  tor 
myself. 

“For  the  first  five  years  I  had  no  voice 
in  the  management  of  the  paper,  )>nt 
preferred  to  be  looked  upon  as  any  other 
employe,  taking  my  ‘bawling-outs’  witii 
the  rest  and,  believe  me,  I  got  sonte 
beauties. 

“To  fathers  with  sons  who  intend 
to  follow  the  business,  I  recommend  the 
same  course  but  advise  them  to  keep 
their  hands  off.  My  father  was  not  living 
when  I  went  into  the  business  and  it 
helped  me  build  the  atmosphere  that  I 
was  ‘one  of  the  staff.’  That  atmosphere 
still  maintains,  and  I  consider  it  one  of 
my  greatest  assets  in  the  business. 

“No  young  man  should  go  into  news¬ 
paper  work  unless  it  is  an  obsession  with 
him.  He  should  first  hang  up  a  definite 
target  to  shoot  at  and  then  shape  his 
life  towards  that  end.  If  he  wants  to 
pile  up  a  fortune  quickly  there  are  many 
other  businesses  which  offer  far  better 
opportunities. 

“If  he  is  seeking  a  life  work  which 
is  never  boring,  where  he  can  start  work 
every  morning  eager  to  reach  his  desk, 
then  let  him  choose  the  newspaper.  He 
may  wind  up  a  multi-millionaire  or  a 
bum  on  the  street,  but  he  will  have  had  a 
lot  of  fun  no  matter  which  way  he  goes. 

“But,  of  course,”  Mr.  Matthews  paused 
significantly,  “fun  doesn’t  keep  shoes  on 
the  baby.” 
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FIFTY  NEWS  AND  CAMERAMEN  WITH 
COOLIDGE  ON  TRIP  TO  CUBA 


Enjoying  De  Luxe  Trip  as  Train  Rolls  South — Will  Cross  to 
Island  With  President  on  Battleship,  Despite 
Wilhur’s  Refusal 

'  By  JOHN  T.  LAMBERT 

President,  White  House  Correspondents  Association 


He  who  travels  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  travels  de  luxe. 
Swanky  is  no  name  for  it. 

Every  railroad  in  the  country  vies  for 
his  business.  And  they  breathe  a  long 
sigh  of  relief  once  they  have  delivered 
him  to  his  destination  safely. 

Xo  railroad  wants  to  read  in  the  head¬ 
lines  of  itself,  “President  Hurt  on  A.  & 
B.,”  or  "President  gets  ptomaine  m  X 
and  Y  diner.” '  .  ,  .  ,  • 

And  so,  the  ten-car  tram  which  is 
moving  toward  Havana  with  him  and 
Mrs.  Coolidge,  three  Cabinet  officers, 
Giarles  Evan  Hughes  and  a  bevy  ot 
other  delegates  with  a  reputation  for 
distinguished  diplomacy,  23  newspaper 
correspondents,  a  dozen  cameramen,  14 
secret  service  operatives  and  a  flock  of 
valets,  maids,  etc.,  is  the  last  word  in 
gorgeous  railroading. 

In  the  President’s  private  car  one  hnds, 
in  addition  to  the  highly-polished  obser¬ 
vation  platform,  from  which  no  speeches 
will  be  made,  a  motion-picture  machine, 
two  lounging  and  satin-upholstered  re¬ 
ception  rooms,  two  showerbaths,  a  gold- 
en-trimmed  phonograph  and  the  most 
modern  of  radio  instruments. 

Extraordinary  precautions  are  taken  in 
behalf  of  “the  mightiest  ruler  on  earth. 
On  the  train  are  railroad  superintendents, 
traveling  passenger  agents  abundant,  an 
additional  train  crew,  including  a  spare 
engineer;  locomotive  and  equipment  in¬ 
spectors  who  test  the  brakes  and  wheel- 
bo.xes  at  every  brief  stop,  and  an  expert 
telephone  and  telegraph  operator,  who 
can  "cut  in”  on  any  of  the  lines  along 
the  right  of  way. 

Newspapermen  travel  as  a  formal  part 
of  the  President’s  party.  The  White 
House  supplies  us  with  highly-engraved 
cards,  signed  by  Secretary  Everett  Sand¬ 
ers,  on  which  is  stated  that  “Mr.  John 
Smith  is  a  member  of  the  President’s 
party”  and  is  highly  commended  to  all 
the  courtesies  which  can  be  extended  to 
him. 

We  have  our  ow'n  compartment  cars  in 
the  train.  Our  hotel  reservations  are 
made  for  us  “as  members  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  party”  by  the  secret  service  man, 
usually  Colonel  E.  W'.  Starling,  who  goes 
three  or  four  days  in  advance  of  the 
President  to  make  all  arrangements  for 
him  and  in  his  name.  _ 

President  Coolidge  has  always  insisted 
th  t  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and 
t  A  L.iience  of  the  newspaper  correspond- 
«.  i.s  must  be  considered  in  conjunction 
vf  th  any  plans  being  made  in  his  behalf. 
1‘  was  so  when  he  went  to  Wffiite  Court 
in  Swampscott  and  to  Paul  Smith’s  in 
the  Adirondacks.  Not  until  he  was  as¬ 
sured  that  hotel  and  communication  fa¬ 
cilities  were  available  for  newspaper  cor- 
respoixlents  did  he  finally  decide  to  settle 
last  summer  in  the  Black  Hills. 

The  President  has  an  inherent  Yankee 
regard  for  the  fundamental  notions  about 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  Mr.  Coolidge 
is  honorary  president  of  the_  White 
House  Correspondents  Association,  one 
of  the  very  few  organizations  with  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  asso¬ 
ciates  himself  in  any  titular  capacity. 

^cause  this  trip  takes  us  to  foreign 
soil,  some  of  the  arrangements  for  us 
were  farmed  out  by  the  White  House  to 
the  State  Department.  Among  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  monocle  and  the  spat,  we 
found  no  such  interest  in  our  comfort. 
We  were  told  it  might  be  better  for  us 
to  make  our  own  reservations  for  rooms 
in  the  Havana  hotels.  One  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  the  big  stone  building  across 
Executive  Avenue  from  the  White  House 
solemnly  inquired,  “And  how  much  do 
you  suppose  the  newspaper  men  would 
be  willing  to  pay  for  their  rooms?” 


Naturally,  the  White  House  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  this  arrangement,  as  usual. 

I  asked  Secretary  Wilbur  if  plans  had 
been  made  to  carry  us  across  the  Gulf  on 
the  battleship  with  the  President. 

“Oh,  no!”  he  said. 

Well,  of  course,  we  are  traveling  on 
the  ship  with  the  President. 

Our  preference  was  asked  by  the 
White  House.  We  stated  it.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  consented  to  it  as  gracefully  as  one 
could  imagine. 

About  30  correspondents  and  20  cam¬ 
eramen  are  known  to  have  been  assigned 
to  cover  either  the  President’s  trip,  the 
Pan-American  Conference  sessions  as 
such  or  both. 

The  following  correspondents  will 
make  the  trip  on  the  Presidential  special : 
George  R.  Holmes  of  International  News 
Service,  Raymond  Z.  Henle  and  Roger 
Cortesi,  Associated  Press ;  Carl  D. 
Groat,  United  Press;  John  T.  Lambert, 
Universal  Service ;  J.  Russell  Young, 
’.I’ashington  Star;  Arthur  S.  Henning. 
Chicago  Tribune;  Drew  Pearson,  United 
States  Daily  and  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Ashmun  Brown,  Providence 
Journal ;  Dr.  Max  Jordan,  American 
correspondent,  Berliner  Tageblatt;  Day- 
mond  G.  Carroll,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  and  Nezv  York  Evening  Post; 
Gaude  O.  Pike,  Chicago  Daily  Nezes; 
Lorenzo  W.  Martin,  Louisville  Times; 
Henry  Suydam,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Karl 
Miller,  Detroit  Ken's;  Charles  S.  Groves, 
Boston  Globe :  Beverly  Smith,  Xezo 
York  Herald  Tribune;  II.  E.  Woolever, 
Methodist  Press  Association ;  Francis  G. 
-Yldham,  Canadian  Press;  Edgar  G. 
Pinkham,  Kansas  City  Star;  Rufus 
Steele,  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
George  B.  Christian,  Jr.,  who  was  sec¬ 
retary  to  President  Harding,  and  who 
goes  as  the  representative  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

Among  those  who  are  known  to  have 
gone  to  Havana  in  advance  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  party. are  Karl  H.  \'onWiegand 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers;  Charles 
Michelson,  Nezv  York  World;  Nelson 
J.  Riley,  Associated  Press;  George  W. 
Hinman,  Jr.,  Universal  Service;  Charles 
G.  Ross,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and 
Carter  Field,  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune. 


ENQUIRER  HOLDS  PARTY 


Combination  Houtewarming  and  New 
Year  Celebration  in  New  Plant 

The  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer,  estab¬ 
lished  in  its  new  quarters,  held  a  com¬ 
bination  housewarming  and  New  Year’s 
celebration  Jan.  8.  It  was  the  first  family 
party  in  the  Enquirer’s  career  of  81  years, 
and  was  the  project  of  William  F.  Wiley, 
publisher. 

The  party  lasted  from  noon  until  6 
p.  m.  An  orchestra  furnished  music  for 
quadrilles,  lancers,  and  square  dances. 


TO  SELL  NELSON  HOME 

Sale  of  the  contents  of  Oak  Hall,  the 
former  home  of  William  Rockill  Nelson, 
founder  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  will  be 
conducted  Jan.  23,  trustees  of  the  estate 
announced  Monday.  The  money  will  be 
used  for  buying  works  of  art. 


PERKINS  PROMOTED 

The  appointment  of  H.  E.  Perkins  as 
national  advertising  manager  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  has  been  announced  by 
W.  D.  Keenan,  advertising  director.  In 
addition  to  several  years  experience  in 
merchandising  and  national  advertising 
work  with  Indianapolis  newspapers,  Mr. 
Perkins  was  at  one  time  connected  with 
an  advertising  agency. 


WINCKELL,  GRAPHIC  CRITIC, 
BARRED  BY  SHUBERT 

WALTER  WINCHELL,  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Graphic,  and  author  of  “Your 
Broadway  and  Mine,”  a  daily 
colunui  of  New  York  gossip,  re- 
ceive-l  notice  by  telephone  Jan.  11. 
that  "The  Shuherts  feel  that  you 
are  unfriendly  to  them  and  their 
interests  ....  and  you  are  no 
longer  welcome  at  any  of  their 
theaters."  They  control  about  30 
houses. 

Mr.  Winchell  believes  that  this 
incident,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  is 
due  to  a  review  on  a  recent  musi¬ 
cal  show,  which  the  producers  did 
not  like,  as  well  as  to  some  jokes 
on  the  Shuherts  published  in  his 
column. 

On  Dec.  24.  Mr.  Winchell  was 
leading  the  field  in  Variety’s  scor¬ 
ing  of  the  accuracy  of  critical 
opinions. 

He  assured  his  readers  that  all 
Shuhert  shows  would  he  covered 
competently. 


BALTIMORE  MEN  PROMOTED 


Warfield  and  Kavanaugh  Advanced  by 
the  Sunpapers 


Promotion  of  C.  Dorsey  Warfield, 
formerly  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  to  assistant  business 


C.  D.  Warfield  F.  P.  Kavanaugh 


manager,  and  of  Emmett  P.  Kavanaugh, 
formerly  assistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  Evening  Sun  to  circulation  manager, 
was  announced  this  week  by  Paul  Patter¬ 
son,  president  of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  two  papers. 

Both  men  have  received  all  their  news¬ 
paper  training  with  the  A.  S.  Abell  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Warfield  entered  the  employ  of  the 
company  in  1917  as  a  clerk  in  the  business 
office.  He  rose  to  chief  clerk.  During 
the  war  he  entered  the  United  States 
Navy  and  served  for  18  months.  Re¬ 
turning  he  was  for  a  time  chief  clerk  in 
the  day  hours  and  then  chief  clerk  at 
night.  Later  he  was  made  mechanical 
superintendent.  In  the  latter  position  he 
made  several  extensive  trips  through  the 
country  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
mechanical  side  of  newspapers  in  large 
cities. 

Mr.  Kavanaugh  became  a  reporter  on 
the  local  staff  of  the  Evening  Sun  about  7 
years  ago.  He  attracted  immediate  at¬ 
tention  from  the  city  desk  by  his  enter¬ 
prise  in  getting  news,  was  promoted 
several  times  and  finally  was  made 
political  reporter.  He  left  the  city  staff 
last  summer  to  be  associated  with  Edwin 
A.  Fitzpatrick,  now  the  promotion 
manager  of  the  pper,  of  which  depart¬ 
ment  circulation  is  a  part. 


YUMA  DAILY  SOLD 

Sale  of  the  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Morning 
Sun,  owned  and  operated  during  the  past 
19  years  by  J.  H.  Westover,  to  E.  S. 
Worthington  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  for  a  con¬ 
sideration,  $45,000,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Omar  D.  Gray,  newspaper  broker 
of  Sturgeon,  Mo. 


ARBITRATORS  SOUGHT 
IN  STEREO  DISPUTE 


After  Five  Years  of  Negotiations,  N.  Y. 
Publishers  and  Union  Officials  Agree 
to  Arbitrate — Unable  to  Find 
Three  to  Serve — Elxpect 
End  February 


-\fter  five  years  of  fruitless  negotia¬ 
tions,  New  York  newspaper  publishers 
and  officials  of  the  New  York  Stereo¬ 
typers  L'nion  Number  One  are  now  try¬ 
ing  to  select  three  arbitrators  to  settle 
a  wage  scale  dispute.  The  decision  of 
the  arbitration  board  will  be  final. 

Lester  L.  Jones,  executive  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  New  York  Publishers  .\sso- 
ciation,  told  Editor  &  Piblishkr  this 
week  that  he  lioiied  a  decision  will  ^ 
taiiied  before  Feb.  1. 

The  points  under  arbitration  will  be 
wages,  tlie  hours  which  constitute  day 
and  night,  overtime  and  holiday  pay. 
Other  points,  including  matters  of  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  have  already  been  settled. 
The  present  stereo  scale  in  New  York  is 
$50  day  and  night.  The  union  originally 
asked  for  $72,  but  now  is  demanding  $65. 
The  main  consideration  in  dispute  con¬ 
cerns  working  hours.  The  union  mem¬ 
bers  now  work  eight  hours  day  and  six 
hours  night.  The  publishers  want  this 
changed  to  eight  hours  day  and  eight 
hours  night. 

The  stereottpers  ;.re  now  working 
under  a  contract  obtained  in  1919.  Ehir- 
ing  the  five  years  of  negotiations,  more 
than  50  different  sessions  were  held. 
Negotiators  were  W.  T.  Keegan,  interna¬ 
tional  president  of  the  union;  Giarles  A. 
Sumner,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  Thomas 
Reynolds,  vice-president,  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  represented  by  a  committee  of 
which  Fred  .A.  Walker  of  the  Nezv  York 
Sun  is  chairman. 

Although  both  sides  agreed  to  arbitrate 
on  Dec.  17,  efforts  to  obtain  a  board  have 
so  far  been  unsuccessful. 


CHANGES  ON  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


Spamer  Retired,  Succeeded  by  Burke _ 

Love  Book  Review  Editor 

Richard  Spamer,  for  many  years  the 
dramatic  and  music  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  has  been  retired 
on  a  pension,  to  be  succeeded  by  Harry 
R.  Burke,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff,  covering  general  assign¬ 
ments  and  writing  feature  articles  for  the 
Globe-Democrat  Sunday  magazine. 

With  the  death,  on  Giristmas  Day,  of 
Miss  Jane  Frances  Winn,  the  editorship 
of  the  Saturday  book  review’  pages  of 
the  Globe-Democrat  has  been  assumed  by 
Robertus  Love,  formerly  with  the  Nezv 
York  Sun,  former  literary  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  latterly  a 
special  writer  for  the  Globe-Democrat 
Sunday  magazine  section. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Ely  McDonald,  who 
before  her  marriage  was  associated  with' 
the  paper  in  covering  women’s  activities, 
has  been  brought  back  to  the  service,  to 
be  in  charge  of  news  of  w'omen’s  clubs 
in  St.  Louis  and  Missouri.  Mrs.  Robert 
J.  Boylan  continues  in  charge  of  news 
of  women’s  clubs  in  Illinois. 


5,000  HARVARD  AD  ENTRIES 

With  the  time  for  entry  in  the  1927 
Harvard  Advertising  Awards  expiring 
last  Saturday,  more  than  5,(KK)  advertise¬ 
ments  have  been  submitted  to  the  judges, 
according  to  announcement  by  Dean  W. 
Malott,  assistant  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School.  An  exhibition  of  the 
advertisements  entered  is  now  being  ar¬ 
ranged  to  be  held  soon  in  the  Harvard 
baseball  cage  at  Soldiers’  Field. 


BUYS  SHARE  IN  DAILY 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
whereby  Don  M.  Nixon,  publisher  of  the 
Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer  and  Times- 
Star ,  has_  purchased  a  large  holding  in  the 
Peru  Daily  Tribune.  Some  time  ago,  the 
Peru  Journal -Chronicle  and  the  Tribune 
merged,  leaving  but  two  newspapers  in 
Peru.  The  other  paper  is  the  Pent 
Republican,  a  weekly. 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  By  Leaders  of  the  Press 


tf'HEN’  the  desk  of  Bernard  H.  Rid- 
W  der,  president  of  the  York 

loumal  of  Commerce,  was  moved  the 
^fher  day  along  with  other  equipment  of 
Lf  newspaper  from  25  Broadway  to  46- 
KdaTstreet,  New  York,  Mr.  Ridder 
took  particular  care  that  his  charts,  his 
•little  black  book”  and  his  poetry  should 
not  be  lost.  Mr.  Ridder  keeps  this  trinity 
of  his  trade  always  at  close  hand.  They 
s^lize  for  him  efficiency,  economy  and 
iiiapnation,  the  three  gods  of  successful 
^ess  management.  So  satisfactorily 
have  thev  stooi  behind  Bernard  H.  Bid¬ 
der  and  his  twin  brothers.  Victor  and  Jo¬ 
seph  that  the  valuable  German  language 
daily,  the  Xeu'  Yorker  Stoats  Zeitung 
left  them  by  their  father  Herman  Ridder 
13  rears  ago,  has  multiplied  and  the 
Ridder  hrotheca  today  own  and  control 
with  others  the  Staats-Zeitung  and  the 
Herald,  the  Jamaica  Long  Island  Press, 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


would  know  it  and  ask  the  reason  why.” 

Mr.  Ridder  only  flips  the  pages  of  his 
“little  black  book.”  He  doesn't  allow 
everyone  to  examine  its  contents  minutely. 

“Besides,”  he  has  said,  “the  statistics  of 
one  paper  are  valueless  to  another.” 

But  he  will  tell  you  what  the  book  says 
about  a  publisher’s  profits.  He  declares : 

“A  publisher  of  a  good  morning  paper 
should  keep  for  himself  11  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  he  takes  in.  The  publisner 
of  a  good  evening  paper  should  keep  15.” 

The  other  day  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  sent  out  3D  000  circulars  in  a  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  campaign.  An  analysis 
of  that  campaign  was  on  Bernard  Bidder’s 
desk  in  New  York.  Over  long  distance 
telephone  he  discussed  it  with  his  brother 
Joseph,  who  was  in  St.  Paul.  The  three 
brothers  alternate  between  New  York  and 
the  Minnesota  city.  That  is  just  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  they  are  interested  in  their 
business,  and  familiar  with  it,  and  insist 
upon  watching  every  single  detail.  Aside 
from  inanimate  figures,  Bernard  Ridder 
delights  also  in  studying  personnel. 

“I  believe  in  fitting  the  man  to  the 
job,”  Mr.  Ridder  has  said.  “I  never  like 
to  put  a  high  class  man  in  a  low  class 
job.  That  seems  obvious,  but  in  my  ex¬ 
perience,  I  have  seen  many  brilliant  minds 
left  shelved  in  the  lower  racks  of 
journalism. 

“We  try  to  fix  the  amount  of  salary  for 
every  job  in  a  newspaper  according  to  its 
value  to  the  business  as  a  whole.  We 
advance  the  man  to  another  job,  without 
raising  the  cost  of  his  former  position. 
Thus  the  costs  of  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  do  not  change  year  by  year  but  the 
staffs  do. 

“We  also  always  try  to  keep  a  group 
of  students  working  in  all  branches  of  the 
business.  We  put  them  through  a  strenu¬ 
ous  six  year  course  and  from  them  we 
pick  our  executives.” 

Mr.  Ridder  watches  the  progress  of 
these  young  men  with  interest.  There  is 
no  newspaper  school,  in  his  mind,  to  com¬ 
pare  with  actual  work  on  a  daily. 

That  is  the  school  to  which  his  father 
sent  him,  after  he  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  Now 
at  44,  he  looks  back  to  say  that  the  most 
he  ever  learned  of  newspaper  work  was 
during  a  year  spent  on  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  and  10  years  on  his  father’s  paper 
from  1905  to  1915,  when  he  worked  in 
every  department  of  the  Staats-Zeitung 
before  he  was  given  an  executive  position. 

On  the  Eagle  that  first  year  he  spent 
part  of  the  time  in  the  business  c^ce  and 
part  upstairs  in  the  editorial  department 
It  was  from  E.  G.  Martin,  tK>w  business 
manager  of  the  Eagle,  that  Bernard  got 
the  idea  for  the  “little  black  book.”  Then 
Bernard  H.  Ridder  when  his  father  took  over  his  eldest  son’s 

Publisher  by  Seymour  Marcus)  education,  young  Bernard  was  put  down 

m  the  basement  with  the  presses.  He 
partment  of  every  paper  is  going.  The  worked  as  a  printer  for  three  months, 
Mr.  properties.  charts  are  made  up  in  most  cases,  to  show  plating  the  presses,  stereotyping,  and 

The  efficiency  side  of  newspaper  work,  operating  costs  for  the  last  five  years,  running  the  machines.  His  brothers  had 

he  has  said,  particularly  appeals  to  subdivided  into  months.  In  one  chart  I  been  put  through  the  same  mill,  and,  when 

^ _  An  agree-  Bernard  H.  He  likes  to  analyze  the  have  seen,  for  instance,  the  one  headed  the  printers  went  on  strike  in  New  York 

.  . .  exists  between  Bernard  business  statistics  of  a  newspaper  and  “Cost  of  Getting  the  News,”  and  pertain-  several  years  ago,  they  manned  and  op- 

H.  Ridder  and  Victor  and  Joseph,  ac-  apply  them  in  practice.  One  of  the  in-  ing  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com-  erated  a  press  themselves.  Joseph  was 
cording  to  which  neither  one  of  the  three  serts,  for  example,  in  the  “little  black  merce  which  the  Bidders  acquired  early  especially  curious  about  the  composing 
can  publish  anything  without  the  consent  book,”  is  the  complete  linage  reports  of  last  year,  the  line  representing  1927  shows  room.  It  was  he  who  designed  the  ma- 
oi  the  other  two.  Victor  and  Joseph  are  all  the  papers  owned  by  the  Ridder  a  distiiKt  downward  curve  compared  to  chine  which  is  now  called  Intertype. 

Mid  to  have  objected  strenuously  to  Ber-  brothers,  with  the  advertising  broken  the  costs  of  1924,  1925  and  1926.  As  a  Bernard,  on  the  Staats  Zeitung 

wd’s  plan  of  publishing  his  poetry.  down  to  all  classifications.  The  reports  matter  of  fact  the  cost  is  just  $3,000  a  later  swung  into  the  advertising  de- 

“People  would  forget  you  are  a  busi-  are  not  only  of  the  Ridder  papers,  but  month  cheaper  than  it  was  three  years  partment.  He  made  friends  with  all 

wss  man,”  these  brothers  have  advised,  also  of  all  competitors.  These  linage  ago.  The  Bidders  thus  have  economized  agency  executives  and  with  advertising 

5^  would  begin  calling  you  poet.”  statistics  show  relative  positions  of  the  at  this  source,  while  they  have  developed  managers  of  department  stores.  For  eight 

A  compliment  of  course,  although,  per-  different  papers  for  the  past  five  years  the  side  of  the  business  represented  by  or  nine  years  he  carried  on  his  own 
wps,  not  so  intended.  The  fact  that  the  and  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  another  chart  headed  “Correspondents  and  account  between  $300,000  and  $400,000  in 
^-publishing  agreement  exists  between  analyzing  current  trends.  Contributors.”  business,  that  he  had  originated  himself 

brothers  at  least  shows  plainly  “It  is  this  sort  of  knowledge,”  Mr.  The  charts  and  the  “little  black  book”  and  for  which  his  father  only  allowed  him 
Ibey  have  stuck  t(^ether  since  they  Ridder  has  said,  “which  enables  a  pub-  system  were  developed  by  the  three  a  two  per  cent  commission  in  addition 

I”®”  over  the  paper  their  father  left  them  lisher  to  know  definitely  just  where  to  brothers.  They  have  in  this  way  all  the  to  a  salary  of  $40  a  week.  When  young 

direct  the  energies  of  his  staff.”  expenses  of  all  departments  set  down  Bernard  got  his  accounts  above  $200,000 

D^icates  of  the  charts  and  the  “little  In  the  charts,  the  completeness  of  which  simply  yet  in  the  greatest  detail.  a  year,  his  father  seriously  considered 

book”  have  helped  in  this  cause,  are  amazing,  every  activity  of  the  four  “It  is  so  complete,”  Mr.  Ridder  has  cutting  the  two  per  cent  to  <Mie,  because 

«ch  one  of  the  three  has  his  own  copy  Ridder  papers  are  represented  by  graphs,  said,  “that  if  in  the  operation  of  the  build-  he  thought  his  son  was  making  too  much 

0^  the  four  papers.  It  helps  so  that  Mr.  Ridder  and  his  brothers  can  ing  the  purchase  of  supplies  went  up  $5  money, 
in  conference  to  determine  on  tell  at  a  glance  just  which  way  each  de-  one  month  compared  with  another,  we  (Continued  on  page  47) 


himself  he  is  able  to  tell  just  how  every 
d^rtment  of  his  paper  stands  today  com¬ 
pared  with  five  years  ago.  The  “little 
Hack  book”  of  vest  pocket  size  tells  him 
ewctly  where  the  publisher’s  dollar  goes. 

Both  are  epitomes  of  efficiency  and 
economy. 

In  business  hours  it  is  strictly  business 
for  Mr.  Ridder.  Then  it  is  that  his 
darts  and  the  “little  black  book”  come  in 
to^ay.  .At  nights  the  trim,  quick  think¬ 
ing,  masterful  publisher  of  daytime  be¬ 
comes  the  poet.  In  the  long  hours  before 
sleep  comes,  he  reads  the  modern  poets, 
knowing  and  liking  well  the  works  of 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  Robert  Frost, 

Louis  Untermyer,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Mil- 
lay  and  others  of  this  young  American 
sdwed.  He  writes  his  own  verse,  too,  a 
fact  he  rarely  discusses  outside  the  circle 
of  his  family  and  intimate  friends.  A 
number  of  Bernard  Bidder’s  poems  have 
been  published  under  pen  names,  which, 
when  asked,  he  refuses  bluntly  to  dis- 
dose,  shrinking  perhaps,  from  the  pos¬ 
sible  jokes  of  his  associates  who  may 
think  of  business  men  as  shrewd  and  flinty 
only,  and,  of  poets  as  long-haired  dream¬ 
ers.  flatulent  and  coy. 

In  Mr.  Bidder’s  extremely  businesslike 
desk  at  his  office,  nevertheless,  are  cus¬ 
tomarily  a  number  of  poems  on  which  he 
is  putting  the  finishing  touches.  I  have 
seen  an  exquisite  ode  he  has  written  to 
w  old  woman,  “with  a  face  like  candle 
light,”  and  a  sonnet  which  he  said  he  policies  to  pursue  to  improve  their  various 
»Tote  on  the  train  coming  to  work.  I.I.. 

Ridder  at  one  time  thought  somewhat  of 
I  collecting  his  best  poems  and  publishing  a 
!  volume  of  them  this  year. 

"lent,  however. 
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WHERE  GOSSIPY  SUBURBAN  COVERAGE  PAYS 

Medium  Sized  Newspapers  Reduce  Goodwill  Following  Impersonal  Style  of  Metropolitan  Press 
Some  ELditors  Agree — They  Insist  on  Names  and  Quantity  in  Outside  City  Columns 


TM  PROVED,  an<P  constantly  improv¬ 
ing,  transportation  facilities  may  have 
revolutionized  some  practices  of  journal¬ 
ism,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  many  an  edi¬ 
tor,  it  will  take  more  than  this  kind  of 
revolution  to  destroy  the  age-old  theory 
that  names,  names,  names  and  more 
names  sell  a  daily  or  weekly  paper. 

True,  the  country  has  been  brought 
to  the  city  by  the  motor  car,  but  no 
matter  how  far  or  fast  persons  may 
travel,  they  are  still  and  will  continue 
to  be  interested  chiefly  in  their  next  door 
neighbors  is  the  belief  these  editors  h<dd. 

“I  agree  with  the  theory  that  the  ‘sub¬ 
urbs’  are  closer  to  the  base  of  operation 
in  minutes  today  than  ever  before,” 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  declared  the  other 
day  “and  I  agree  that  wise  papers  are 
covering  their  news  in  a  newsier  style 
much  as  city  news  is  covered,  but  I  will 
never  admit  that  there  is  anything  pub¬ 
lished  by  any  newspaper  quite  so  valua¬ 
ble  as  names. 

“In  my  opinion,  many  small  and  me- 
dium-siz^  newspapers  have  reduced  their 
prestige  and  goc^  will  by  trying  to  mimic 
the  unintimate  and  imi)ersonal  style  of 
the  metropolitan  press.” 

A  paper  in  a  medium-sized  city  which 
has  not  “reduced  its  prestige  and  good 
will”  by  mimicking  the  city  fellow  is  the 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
American,  of  which  William  J.  Pape  is 
publisher.  Speaking  for  his  paper.  Gor¬ 
ton  Carrirth,  editor  of  the  Republican, 
said  to  Editor  &  Publisher: 

“The  Waterbury  Republican  does  not 
subscribe  to  the  theory  that  moderf? 
modes  of  communication,  which  have 
brought  the  small  towns  into  so  much 
closer  contact  with  the  larger  towns  and 
cities,  have  diminished  the  interest  of 
residents  of  the  small  towns  in  all  the 
news  of  their  communities. 

“In  oMisequence,  the  Republican  uses 
the  resident  correspondent  method  of 
covering  the  towns  suburban  to  Water¬ 
bury  and  continually  strives  to  improve 
and  expand  the  personnel  of  this  corps 
of  correspondents.  This  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  we  do  not  send  staff  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  into  the  sub¬ 
urban  field  whenever  a  story  warrants 
it,  but  our  mainstay  is  the  resident  corre¬ 
spondent.” 

The  Republican  and  American  cover 
some  45  communities  suburban  to  Water¬ 
bury.  They  range  in  size  from  a  city  of 
27,000  to  a  roadside  hamlet. 

“In  each  of  these  communities,”  Mr. 
Carruth  continued,  “we  have  a  corre¬ 
spondent.  Two  of  them  are  salaried  men, 
almost  all  of  the  rest  work  at  space  rates. 

“A  recent  10-day  check-up  showed  that 
they  are  now  sending  us  an  average  of 
about  14  columns  of  news  daily.  The 
volume  of  this  news  is  secondary  only 
to  city  news.  The  great  bulk  of  it  is 
presented  in  two  suburban  editions,  most 
of  it  being  thrown  out  for  the  third  or 
city  edition. 

“Since  our  correspondents  are  instruct¬ 
ed  and  constantly  urged  to  send  us  all 
the  news  of  their  towns,  this  suburban 
news  includes  everything  from  the  social 
and  personal  item  to  fires,  murders,  acci¬ 
dents  and  politics.  Most  of  the  copy 
reaches  the  office  by  mail,  trolley  and 
bus.  Hot  news  and  late  news  from  the 
larger  towns  is  telephoned.  A  suburban 
editor  handles  this  copy  and  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  the  correspondents.  We 
try  to  inspire  our  correspondents  with 
friendly  and  loyal  feeling  toward  the 
paper,  making  them  feel  that  they  are  as 
much  members  of  the  Republican  family 
as  city  staff  men  are. 

“More  than  this,  we  devote  a  page  in 
the  Sunday  Republican  to  special  letters 
in  editorial  and  feature  vein  from  the 
correspondents  of  a  number  of  the  larger 
towns.  We  try  to  get  photographs  for 
this  page  also.  In  fact,  our  correspond¬ 
ents  are  urged  to  send  us  photographs 
at  all  times,  for  the  news  columns  and  the 
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rotogravure  section  as  well  as  for  this 
special  page. 

“Finally,  we  are  always  on  the  lookout 
for  good  suburban  feature  stories  for 
our  Sunday  magazine  section^  A  few  of 
these  are  supplied  hy  correspondents,  but 
most  of  them  are  obtained  by  our  special 
feature  writers,  either  on  tips  from  corre¬ 
spondents,  or  from  hunches  gleaned  from 
a  reading  of  the  suburban  news.” 

Mr.  Carruth  was  asked  his  idea  of  a 
good  suburban  feature  story,  and,  agree¬ 
ing  with  A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  and 
Marvin  Creager,  managing  ^itor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  who  were  quoted  last 
week,  he  declared  that  in  general  what 
appealed  to  the  city  folk  was  today  ap¬ 
preciated  by  those  who  dwell  in  subur¬ 
bia. 

“Occasionally,  however,  we  use  a 
suburban  feature  story  simply  for  the 
sake  of  its  interest  and  service  to  the 
community  involved,”  Mr.  Carruth  added. 

“John  Jones,  resident  in  a  little  hill 
town  25  miles  from  Waterbury,  may  have 
a  telephone,  a  radio  and  an  automobile, 
but  we  do  not  think  he  looks  any  the 
less  eagerly  on  that  account  for  the 
string  of  social  and  personal  items  that 
generally  make  up  the  news  of  his  town 
in  his  morning  paper. 

“His  neighbors  and  his  town  are  still 
his  chief  interests.  We  do  net  believe 
that  we  could  hold  out  suburban  circula¬ 
tion,  if  we  were  simply  hitting  the  high 
spots  in  the  news  of  our  suburban  ter¬ 
ritory  by  sending  out  city  staff  reporters, 
or  by  maintaining  a  few  full  time,  trained 
correspondents  at  key  positions.” 

Suburban  circulation  of  the  Waterbury 
Republican  is  showing  a  slow  but  steady 
growth,  according  to  Mr.  Carruth.  At 
present  the  suburban  readers  equal  about 
one-third  of  the  total  number  served. 
The  circulation  department  of  the  paper 
is  spurred  on  to  intensive  work,  and  as 
new  roads  are  completed  the  paper  is 
pushed  into  new  towns.  Care,  however, 
is  always  taken  not  to  get  away  from 
the  Waterbury  trading  area.  Mr.  Car¬ 
ruth  is  not  anxious  to  build  up  waste 
circulation. 

Another  city  serving  a  growing  sub¬ 
urban  area  is  Springfield,  Mass.,  where 
the  Springfield  Union,  of  which  M.  W. 
Dickey  is  managing  editor,  covers  about 
100  cities  and  towns  in  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Northern  Connecticut,  and 
Southern  Vermont  and  New  Hamp.shire. 
The  Union’s  present  suburban  circulation 
is  about  29,000  out  of  a  total  of 
68,000  for  the  morning  and  evening  edi¬ 
tions.  This,  according  to  Mr.  Dickey, 
represents  an  increase  of  nearly  2,000 
over  a  year  ago,  an  increase  which  the 
managing  editor  classes  as  “normal  and 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  city  cir¬ 
culation.”  Mr.  Dickey  obtains  news  from 
his  suburbs  from  individual  correspond¬ 
ents,  many  of  whom  are  women  and  most 
of  whom  have  had  no  newspaper  training. 
In  the  cities  and  several  of  the  larger 
towns  staff  correspondents  are  maintained. 

“Space  devoted  to  the  suburbs  varies 
from  24  to  20  columns  in  the  morning 


edition  and  slightly  less  in  the  evening,” 
^fr.  Dickey  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
“In  the  city  editions  only  that  suburban 
news  which  has  general  interest  is  re¬ 
tained. 

“The  more  experience  I  have  with 
suburban  news,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  each  town  and  city  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  reporter  or  correspondent  who 
is  closely  in  touch  with  the  community. 
We  have  sent  ‘wideawake  reporters’  into 
many  towns  on  various  errands,  often  of 
a  muckraking  nature,  to  exploit  town 
quarrels.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  does  not  pay.  The  townspeople 
resent  it,  and  any  circulation  stimulation 
obtained  is  only  temporary. 

“Of  course,  there  are  many  times  when 
we  have  to  check  up  the  suburban  corre¬ 
spondents  from  the  office,  and  we  do  not 
let  a  good  story  slip  because  it  is  un¬ 
pleasant,  but  in  general  I  find  that  our 
correspondents  know  more  what  their  in¬ 
dividual  towns  want  than  I  do.  I  try, 
therefore,  to  give  them  such  latitude  as 
is  consistent  with  good  newspaper  policy. 

“This  will  explain,  perhaps,  why  my 
idea  of  a  good  suburban  feature  is  one 
that  will  please  the  townspeople;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  new  industry  establishes  itself,  or 
some  unique  town  activity,  or  even  the 
golden  wedding  of  a  prominent  citizen. 
My  idea  of  a  bad  suburban  feature  is  a 
splash  head  story  on  page  one  about  a 
town  treasurer  running  away  with  most 
of  the  town’s  funds,  but  of  course  we 
have  to  print  them.” 

John  S.  Knight,  managing  editor  of 
the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal,  like¬ 
wise  votes  in  favor  of  the  chatty,  gossipy 
intimate  stories  from  the  suburbs,  as  the 
ones  which  bring  in  the  readers  and 
keep  them  happy. 

“Wedding  anniversaries,  especially  when 
people  are  closely  identified  with  the 
progress  and  growth  of  the  community, 
make  good  suburban  features,”  Mr. 
Knight  maintained.  “We  always  use 
these  with  ample  art  treatment  and  a 
good,  descriptive  story. 

“Another  good  feature  of  interest  to 
suburban  communities  is  to  use  generous 
art  layout  on  some  particular  church, 
featuring  a  picture  of  the  exterior  and 
printing  photographs  of  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  participating  in  various  church  ac¬ 
tivities. 

“The  same  idea  can  also  be  adopted, 
using  the  community  itself  as  the  subject. 
The  pictures  would  be  of  the  chief  points 
of  interest,  historical  spots,  town  officials, 
and  prominent  citizens,  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  text  would  include  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  the  community,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  future.” 

The  Akron  Beacon-Journal  carries 
from  14  to  18  columns  daily  of  suburban 
news,  according  to  Mr.  Knight.  .Ap¬ 
proximately  25  cities  are  covered,  with 
the  larger  towns  furnished  with  staff  re¬ 
porters  operating  from  the  state  editor’s 
desk  and  the  others  by  part  time  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Mr.  Knight  claims  an  approximate 
2,000  increase  in  a  suburban  circulation 
that  now  runs  about  16,000. 


“The  growth,”  he  said,  “has  been  di* 
to  a  combination  of  good  news  coveraa, 
a  normal  growth  of  the  various  cotn^. 
nities,  and  fairly  intensive  work  done  bi 
the  suburban  circulation  department" 
Mr.  Knight  throws  out  all  of  his  snt 
urban  news  in  later  city  editions,  retak¬ 
ing  only  spot  stories  that  seem  to  hai* 
general  interest,  and  which  stand  up  wit- 
other  local  and  wire  news.  Frequently  b 
has  these  good  suburban  stories  cut  dov 
and  used  with  smaller  heads  in  his  late 
editions. 

Fred  S.  Hunter,  managing  editor  oi 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee-News,  also  sub¬ 
scribes  to  the  theory  that  suburban  c«- 
erage  should  be  heavy  in  the  early  e^. 
tions  and  cut  to  the  bone  later  in  copies 
for  city  distribution. 

“The  space  we  devote  to  suburbs  is 
dictated  by  the  development  of  the  news 
and  runs  generally  from  six  to  12  col 
umns,”  Mr.  Hunter  said.  “Most  sab 
urban  news  is  thrown  out  of  later  edi¬ 
tions,  that  which  is  retained  being  news 
believed  to  be  of  wider  interest. 

“The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  hart 
found  that  the  suburban  reader  has  a 
strong  sense  of  local  pride  in  his  com¬ 
munity.  He  wants  to  see  a  quantity  «’ 
news  from  his  community  in  the  paper 
This  has  led  us  to  publish  considerable 
inconsequential  news  in  our  suburban  dt 
partments,  which  we  delete  from  city  edi¬ 
tions.” 

The  Omaha  Bee-News  covers  two  oi 
its  suburbs  with  staff  men  in  brand 
offices.  The  men  in  charge  of  each  office 
are  held  responsible  for  the  complete 
coverage  of  each  suburb,  although  tbej 
are  assisted  by  the  local  staff  whenw 
news  conditions  require. 

“We  have  complete  carrier  organia- 
tions  in  each  of  these  suburbs,”  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter  continued.  “They  are  also  coverec 
with  street  or^nizations,  although  the 
street  organizations  are  not  as  complete 
as  those  in  the  city  proper. 

“Our  suburban  circulation  is  abotr 
15,000  compared  to  less  than  10,000  a 
year  ago.  Some  of  this  increase,  oi 
course,  is  the  result  of  the  consolidatioi 
of  the  Omaha  Bee  and  Daily  News." 

The  Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Kansan,  d 
which  W.  A.  Bailey  is  editor  and  mana 
ger,  publishes  only  two  editions  daily 
The  first  edition  contains  the  suburbs 
items,  and  is  circulated  in  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  second  goes  to  the  ciP 
proper,  and  contains  no  suburban  news. 

“Our  newspaper  is  predominantly  a 
local  newspaper,”  Mr.  Bailey  explained 
“We  do  not  try  to  obtain  circulation  bc; 
yond  the  immediate  trade  territory  oi 
our  city.  Hence,  we  haven’t  a  big  prob¬ 
lem  in  suburban  news. 

“From  a  standpoint  of  news  coverage 
we  serve  25  communities,  but  our  sub¬ 
urban  circulation  is  included  in  our  rt' 
total,  since  it  is  all  carried  by  carrier; 
working  out  of  the  circulation  depar 
ment.  We  send  287  papers  by  mail  tto; 
might  be  included  in  the  suburban 
trict.  We  have  slightly  more  circulatiw 
than  a  year  ago.  The  gain  is  accounted 
for,  I  believe,  by  giving  the  suborba: 
subscribers  their  own  local  news. 

“The  best  suburban  feature  that  * 
have  been  able  to  find  is  local  news,  m 
have  correspondents  in  each  of  the  so, 
urban  districts  who  send  us  news  iteff' 
We  run  these  items  from  two  to  three  •• 
four  times  a  week,  depending  upon  t 
size  of  the  community.” 

How  editors  in  metro^litan 
cover  suburbs  will  be  told  in  the  Jan- 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publishek,  V- 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  ot'- 
ark,  N.  J.,  and  other  cities  will  at  c^  - 
side  red. 

SCHENCK  LEFT  $3,177,000 

Bangor,  Me.,  Jan.  11.— The  will  ; 
Garrett  Schenck,  who  was  president  ^ 
the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
filed  here  for  probate  today, 
of  an  estate  estimated  at  $3,177,000. 


vc^ 
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Leads  in  Total  Automotive 
Advertising  as  Well  as  in 
Passenger  Car  and  Truck 
Advertising 


^  IRINTING 

tion  with 
Detroit’s  first  automotive 


separate  and  outstanding  automotive  sec- 
ed  news  appeal,  The  Detroit  News  is 
newspaper.  Its  pages  are  devoted  to 
automotive  events  of  premier  importance  and  to  helpful  articles 
of  interest  to  motorists.  Its  road  logs,  maps  and  vacation 
suggestions  have  become  the  accepted  guide  for  Detroit’s  great 
army  of  automobile  owners.  For  these  reasons  and  because 
The  News  reaches  four  out  of  every  five  homes  in  the  Detroit 
market  receiving  any  English  newspaper.  The  News  is  likewise 
Detroit’s  most  productive  advertising  medium. 

Note  the  automotive  lineage  figures  below.  Observe  that  The 
Detroit  News  leads  substantially  weekdays,  Sundays,  or  both 
— an  achievement  that  demonstrates  its  superior  effectiveness 
in  selling  automotive  products  of  any  class  in  America’s  fourth 
city* 

Leads  Weekdays,  Sundays,  or  Both 

Figures  in  Lines  for  Year  of  1927 
Weekdays  Sundays  T  otal 

News  . 758,058  News . 1,026,886  News . 1,784,944 

2nd  Paper  ..551,166  2nd  Paper  .  856,520  2nd  Paper.  .1,407,686 

News  Lead  ..206,892  News  Lead.  170,366  News  Lead.  377,258 


The  Detroit  News 


fieto  York  Office 
I.  A.  KLEIN 
50  E.  42nd  St. 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
6  No.  Michigan 


356,000  Sunday  Circulation 


The  HOME  newspaper 


330,000  Weekday  Circulation 


{ 
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CHILD  CRUSADES  KEEP  CIRCULATION 
ARTERIES  FROM  HARDENING 


John  H.  Tennant,  M.  E.  of  New  York  Evening  World  Remem¬ 
bers  Own  Childhood  and  Keeps  Young — 20,000  Children 
Exhibit  Art  for  Daily  Next  Week 


Y OUNG  readers  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
I-*-  fling  World  will  exhibit  15,000  of 
their  drawings  at  a  local  department  store 
throughout  next  week,  and  thereon  hangs 
a  story  of  a  New  York  newspaper  man 
who  refuses  to  grow  old. 


a 

John  H.  Tennant 


Defying  old  age  is  John  H.  Tennant, 
who  has  been  managing  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  a  record  difficult  to  match  in 
this  fast  moving  era.  It  is  he  whose 
heart  and  mind  arc  being  continually 
shared  with  younger  members  of  the 
growing  family  of  Evening  World 
readers.  He  will  be  59,  Jan.  2^. 

.•\sk  him  personally,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  credit  for  the  Pulitzer  newspaper’s 
work  among  Xew  York  children  is  due 
to  Sophie -Irene  Loeb  and  to  Eleanore 
Schorer,  whoras  members  of  the  Evening 
World’s' staff,  have  always  been  connected 
chiefly  with  work  among  children.  Miss 
Loeb  is  fnternationally  known  as  a  child 
welfare  worker.  Miss  Schorer  is  “Cousin 
Eleanore’’  to  members  of  the  Evening 
M’orld's  “Kiddie  Klub.’’ 

Misi  Schorer  in  private  life,  wife  of 
Cliester  Hope,  of  Universal  Service, 
visited  Xew  York  public  schools  to 
interest  the  children  in  the  cartoon  exhibit 
which  will  be  held  next  week.  All  the 
cartoons  are  on  the  subject  of  fire  pre¬ 
vention,  selected  for  its  educational  value. 

The  club  Miss  Schorer  directs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  present  count,  numbers  280,0(K) 
members.  Last  week’s  reports  showed 
512  letters  received  from  children,  325 
new  members  elected,  and  705  birthday 
cards  sent  out. 

The  Evening  World  has  always  been 
a  great  believer  in  the  theory  that  cater¬ 
ing  to  children  keeps  the  circulation 
arteries  from  hardening.  It  was  this 
^per  that  campaigned  for  and  obtained 
first  recreation  piers  for  Xew  York 
children.  It  crusaded  for  play  streets. 
The  child  welfare  fight  was  waged  con¬ 
tinually  until  today  the  City  of  New  York 
spends  $5,200,000  a  year  to  take  care  of 
30,000  children. 

Last  Christmas  the  Evening  World  en¬ 
tertained  29,000  children  at  a  theatre 
party.  During  the  summer  children  are 
taken  on  Sunday  trips  to  surrounding 
pleasure  parks.  Sometimes  as  many  as 
20,000  are  so  entertained  on  a  single  day. 

And  inspiration  for  all  this  and  many 
other  crusades  condiKted  on  behalf  of 
Xew  York’s  childhood  is  Mr.  Tennant. 
“Jack”  to,  his  frjends. 

“What  I  like  most  about  newspaper 
work,”  Mr.  Tennant  has  said  to  Editor 
&  Publisher,  “is  that  it  keeps  a  man 
young.  There  is  no  rcxim  in  it  for  bore¬ 
dom.  Each  day  comes  impetus  for  fresh 
enthusiasm.  .Across  his  desk  all  that  is 
new'  continually  progresses,  and  a  news¬ 
paper  man  must  keep  young  to  keep  step. 

“The  newspaper  man  who  cannot  keep 
his  enthusiasms,  might  as  well  sit  down 
and  write  his  journalistic  epitaph.” 

When  he  is  giving  his  attention  to  some 
crusade  for  children,  Mr.  Tennant  may 


perhaps  remember  the  days  when  he  was 
12  years  old  and  published  his  own  weekly 
in  Albany.  N.  Y.  Young  Tennant  and 
his  boyhcxxl  chum  gave  the  name  of 
“Yoimg  American”  to  this  weekly. 

When  it  was  started  it  ran  only  four 
pages,  but  by  the  time  the  young  pub¬ 
lisher  was  14  it  had  jumped  to  12.  Mr. 
Tennant  obtained  second  class  rates  for 
his  paper,  and  he  remembers  that  the  first 
mailing  consisted  of  780  copies,  with  a 
postage  charge  of  18  cents. 

To  get  money  with  which  to  buy 
presses,  type  and  other  equipment,  young 
Tennant  and  his  friend  bought  up  all  the 
junk  in  the  neighborhood  and  resold  it  at 
a  profit.  They  made  enough  out  of  this 
enterprise  to  build  themselves  a  small 
hut  in  their  back  yard  to  which  was  given 
the  grandiose  name  of  publishing  plant. 
As  an  embryo  carpenter,  the  present  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Evening  World  was 
almost  as  gcxxl  as  he  was  a  newspaper 
neophyte.  Still,  he  recalls  today,  that  he 
w'as  unable  to  fit  windows  to  this  “house 
that  Jack  built.” 

Mr.  Tennant’s  first  connection  on  a 
daily  newspaper  was  as  reporter  for  the 
.'Mbany  (N\  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press. 
He  was  paid,  to  begin  with,  $5  a  week, 
and  his  first  week’s  salary  was  handed 
him  in  dimes.  He  lost  it  all,  he  doesn’t 
tell  how.  Eventually  he  became  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Albany  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  World.  In  1891  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  first  tabloid  published  in 
this  country,  the  New  York  Daily  Con¬ 
tinent,  an  unsuccessffll  Munsey  enterprise. 

When  he  was  30  years  old  he  became 
managing  editor  of  the  World.  He  has 
been  managing  editor  ’of  the  Evening 
World  since  1904. 


N.  E.  A.  RULES  ISSUED 

Rules  governing  the  submission  of  en¬ 
tries  in  the  annual  Better  Newspaper 
Contest  of  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  have  been  issued  and  entries  will 
be  closed  Feb.  15.  Newspapers  to  be 
judged  should  be  sent  to  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  asscKiation,  H.  C.  Hotal- 
ing,  622  Merchants  N'ational  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


WALTERS  WILL  PUBLISHED 

Walter  W.  Krebs,  nephew  of  Anderson 
H.  Walters,  late  publisher  of  the 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune,  was  given  full 
control  of  Mr.  Walters’  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Tribune  Company,  in  trust, 
by  the  terms  of  the  publishers’  will. 


INCREASES  PAGE  SIZE 

The  Hollister  (Cal.)  Free  Lance  is 
now  being  published  as  a  full  sized  news¬ 
paper.  eight  12-em  columns  to  the  page, 
with  a  depth  of  300  lines  to  each  column. 


259,896 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore 
Sun  (morning  and  evening  is¬ 
sues)  for  the  month  of 

December,  1927 

The  'average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1927,  was  199,549. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


PENN  PUBUSHERS  TO  MEET 


Ejrerly,  Bloomtburg  Call,  Announces 
•  Harrisburg  Program 

Announcement  of  the  program  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  to  be 
held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  27-28,  was 
made  this  week  by  Paul  R.  Eyerly,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Morning 
Call  and  association  president. 

Speakers  at  the  annual  banquet  Jan.  27, 
will  be  Gov.  John  S.  Fisher  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Merle  Thorpe,  editor  of 
The  Nation’s  Business.  .Addressing  a 
luncheon  the  same  day  will  be  Congress¬ 
man  Adam  M.  Wyant  of  Greensburg,  Pa. 

A  general  forum  held  Jan.  27  will  be  in 
charge  of  Edward  J.  Lynett,  publisher  of 
the  Scranton  Times.  The  making  of  a 
newspaper  will  be  discussed  from  an  edi¬ 
torial  standpoint.  President  Ralph  D. 
Hetzel,  of  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Dr.  William  T.  Ellis,  of  Swarthmore, 
Pa.,  and  Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  and  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  be  the  leading  forum 
speakers. 

(2ol.  C.  J'.  Smith,  publisher  of  the 
Allefitown  Call,  will  be  chairman  of  a 
forum  for  daily  newspapers,  while 
William  D.  Fish,  Coudersport  Enterprise, 
w'ill  be  chairman  of  the  weeklies. 


JOINS  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  Record 
has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  .Associa¬ 
tion. 


ATTICA  TRIBUNE  MOVES 
TONEWHEADQUARTERS 

Indiana  Paper  Publishes  Two  Extra 
Sections  in  Souvenir  Edition — 
Installs  Additional  Equipment 


The  Attica  (Ind.)  Ledger  and  Tribune 
started  the  new  year  by  moving  into  its 
own  three-story  plant.  The  entire  edi¬ 
torial  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  are 
housed  on  the 
first  floor.  An 
additional  lino¬ 
type  machine  and 
a  new  press,  with 
other  added 
equipment,  were 
installed  in  the 
new  building. 

The  Ledger 
and  Tribune  is 
the  daily  result¬ 
ing  from  the  com- 
J.  Frank  McDeruond  ,  bination  of  the 
weekly  Ledger 

and  the  Daily  Tribune. 

J.  Frank  McDefmond,  the  editor  and 
publisher,  is  a  member  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  and  president  of 
the  Indiana  Republican  Editorial  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  Two.,  extra  sections  of  the 
Ledger  and  T ribune '  were  printed  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  opening  of  the  new  plant 
Five  former,  publishers  of  the  Ledger 
and  Tribune,  covering  from  18^  to  191^ 
w’hqp  Mr.  McDermond  became  publisher, 
wirw  their  congratulations. 


How  Los  Angeles 
Newspapers  Scored 
During  1927 

(Stated  in  Agate  Lines) 


LOCAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES . 12,170,550 

1  St  Evening  paper .  1 0,607,478 

2nd  Morning  paper .  9,982,854 

2nd  Evening  paper .  6,424,894 

3rd  Evening  paper  .  3,990,448 

3rd  Morning  paper  .  2,093,014 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES . 4,269,636 

2nd  Morning  paper .  4,227,244 

1st  Evening  paper .  2,830,828 

2nd  Evening  paper  .  2,079,182 

3rd  Evening  paper  .  662,732 

3rd  Morning  paper .  279,090 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES . 8,368,094 

2nd  Morning  paper .  7,241,304 

1st  Evening  paper .  3,282,636 

2nd  Evening  paper .  960,6 1 0 

3rd  Morning  paper .  763,490 

3rd  Evening  paper  . . .  .  394,576 


losi  Angeles!  ®imes! 


Eastern  Representative: 
Williaw,  Lawrence  t  Cmmcr  Co. 

360  N.  Mlchlaan  Bird.  285  Madison  Are. 
Chicago  New  York 


Pacitic  Coast  Representative: 

R.  J.  Bldwell  Coapany 
742  Market  St  White  Henry  Stuart  Bldf. 
San  Francisco  Seattle 
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LEADERSHIP 

BY 

W, 576, 922  Lines 


The  new  YORK  times  total  volume 
of  advertising,  29,710,606  agate  lines  in 
1927,  was  10,576,922  lines  more  than 
that  of  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 

In  national  advertising  The  Times  volume 
of  6,944,219  lines  was  1,020,240  lines  in 
excess  of  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 

The  New  York  Times  in  December 
published  a  greater  volume  of  advertising 
than  any  other  publication  in  the  world — 
2,467,384  lines. 

The  Times  strict  censorship  declines  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  lines  of  advertising 
annually. 

The  net  paid  sale  of  The  Times  weekdays 
is  400,000  copies,  Sundays  over  690,000. 
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SPENDER  VOICES  NEED  OF  FREE  LANCE 
PRESS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Former  Editor  of  Westminster  Gazette  Warns  Newspapers 
Against  “Kite  Flying”  Government  Officials  Who  Use 
Press  for  Propaganda  Purposes 


J.  Alfred  Spender 


IVEED  of  a  ‘‘free-lance  press”  was 
voiced  this  week  by  J.  Alfred 
Spender,  former  editor  of  the  London 
li’cstniinster  Ga¬ 
zette,  speaking  at 
Vale  University, 
\  e  w  Haven, 
Conn.,  Jan.  9-10 
as  the  Bromley 
lecturer.  The 
Bromley  Founda¬ 
tion  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1900  in 
memory  of  Isaac 
H.  Bromley,  for 
many  years  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of 
the  Neiv  York 
T  r  ibune.  Mr. 
Spender  is  now 
in  this  country  as 
the  first  Senior  Fellow  appointed  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Fellowship  estab- 
lished  in  memory  of  Walter  Hines  Page 
by  the  Fnglisli  Speaking  Union  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Spender  declared  that  the  scarcity 
in  all  countries  of  a  free  lance  press  was 
a  ‘‘very  serious  fact  in  the  conduct  of 
international  affairs.” 

“Newspapers  must  be  extremely  careful 
not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  used  by 
their  governments  for  political  and  propa¬ 
ganda  purposes,”  Mr.  Spender  said. 
“The  government  official  is  often  un¬ 
aware  of  the  nature  and  power  of  the 
instrument  he  is  trying  to  handle  when  he 
endeavors  to  make  use  of  the  press.  He 
uses  newspapers  to  fly  kites  which  he 
afterwards  disowns,  and  gives  them  an 
impetus  towards  a  bellicose  policy  and 
finds  too  late  that  he  has  started  them 
down  an  inclined  plane  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  recall  them. 

“In  some  countries,  notably  France,  it 
is  a  fair  assumption  tliat  practically  the 
whole  press  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Foreign  Office  when  it  has  decided  upon 
what  is  called  a  spirited  policy ;  and  in 
most  countries  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
newspapers  will  rally  to  the  government, 
regardless  of  party,  when  popular  passion 
is  inflamed.  The  safe  thing,  the  easy 
thing,  the  commercial  thing,  is  to  go 
with  the  tide ;  the  dangerous  thing,  the 
unpopular  thing,  to  attempt  to  stem  it. 
Here  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  an  over- 
commercralized  press.  It  is  at  just  such 
a  moment  that  the  minority,  which  is 
often  far  stronger  than  would  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  popular  voices,  needs  to 
be  heard ;  and  at  such  a  moment,  a  strong 
man,  who  is  willing  to  take  the  risk,  may- 
do  his  country  incomparable  service. 

“It  is,  of  course,  an  advantage  to  the 
statesman  to  be  able  to  know  what  the 
skillful  conductors  of  the  mass  press  be¬ 
lieve  the  majority  of  their  countrymen 
to  be  wishing  and  thinking,  but  it  is  not 


less  important  for  him  to  be  aware  of  the 
undisclosed  opinions  on  the  other  side. 
This  is  precisely  the  knowledge  which  is 
denied  him,  when  either  a  free  press  is 
conducted  mainly-  for  profit,  or  a  con¬ 
trolled  press  is  restrained  by  authority. 
There  is  censorship  either  way ;  in  the 
first  case,  the  censorship  of  commerce, 
which  will  not  risk  its  fortunes  on  the 
e.xpression  of  unpopular  views ;  in  the 
second  case,  that  of  otficials  who  wish  to 
suppress  these  views.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  struggle  of  nations,  truth  will  out 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  make  it  seem 
different  from  what  it  is ;  and  not  to  have 
known  it,  or  to  have  misjudged  it,  may 
be  the  greatest  of  all  disasters.  It  may¬ 
be  said  with  confidence  that  had  either 
the  German  or  the  Austrian  government 
been  furnished  with  a  free  press  at  liberty 
to  disclose  the  sentiments  of  a  large  part 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  about 
the  pending  w-ar,  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia 
would  never  have  been  issued. 

“It  is  undeniably  the  fact  that  crime  is 
better  copy  than  virtue  and  that  the 
quarrels  of  nations  are  more  likely  to 
sell  newspapers  than  the  arbitration  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Hague  Court.  In  foreign 
affairs,  virtue  encounters  exceptional  dif¬ 
ficulties.  It  is  quite  safe  to  predict  war 
and  beat  the  war  drum  when  the  passions 
of  your  countrymen  are  inflamed;  it  is 
dangerous  and  invidious  to  do  the  op¬ 
posite.  If  the  peace  is  preserved,  your 
warlike  predictions  will  be  forgotten,  and 
you  will  have  earned  the  reputation  of 
being  a  good  patriot  who  has  helped  his 
countrymen  by  keeping  a  stiff  front  at 
a  critical  moment ;  if  w-ar  comes  and  you 
have  pleaded  for  peace,  you  are  likely  to 
have  y-our  w-indows  and  possibly  your 
head  broken ;  your  circulation  w-ill  sink 
to  zero  and  your  advertisements  be  ex¬ 
tinguished.  To  ask  great  organizations, 
w-ith  millions  at  stake,  or  directors  and 
managers  responsible  to  shareholders,  to 
face  these  risks  is  to  expect  more  of 
human  nature  than  it  is  capable  of  giving ; 
and  it  is  for  statesmen  to  remember  that 
if  they  get  into  the  atmosphere  of  war. 
or  encourage  newspapers  with  warlike 
promptings,  they  are  releasing  forces 
which  may-  quickly  pass  out  of  their  con¬ 
trol  and  the  control  of  those  w-ho  pro¬ 
fess  to  direct  them.  As  the  press  is  now¬ 
being  organized  in  most  parts  of  the 
w-orld,  it  becomes  highly-  important  for 
statesmen  to  understand  the  conditions  on 


which  it  can  and  cannot  safely-  be  used, 
and  for  journalists  to  realize  the  nature  of 
the  forces  they  are  dealing  with. 

“Bismarck,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
one  of  the  arch-manipulators  of  the  press, 
had  the  hardihood  to  say  on  one  cKcasion 
that  his  prescription  for  keeping  the  peace 
of  Europe,  was  to  hang  a  dozen  editors. 
That,  I  think,  is  to  attribute  too  much 
importance  to  editors.  Editors  seldom 
initiate  policies  which  trouble  the  w-orld. 

1  heir  part  as  a  rule  only-  begins  when 
the  lines  of  policy-  have  been  established. 
But  from  this  point  onwards,  their  re¬ 
sponsibility-  is  undoubterlly  a  heavy-  one. 
Between  them  they-  may  exacerbate 
opinion  or  keep  it  in  restraint,  force 
issues  which  are  latent,  or  prepare  the 
public  mind  for  their  gradual  and  peace¬ 
ful  adjustment.  In  these  w-ays  the  press 
wields  immense  power,  the  exercise  of 
w-hich  must,  if  the  nations  are  to  live  at 
peace,  be  governed  by  more  than  com¬ 
mercial  considerations.  No  one  in  look¬ 
ing  back  on  past  years  in  Europe  can 
doubt  that  the  press  recriminations,  which 
were  chronic,  for  long  periods  before  the 
war,  embittered  the  relations  of  otherw-ise 
friendly-  peoples ;  no  one  looking  forward 
can  doubt  the  importance  of  keeping  this 
source  of  trouble  within  bounds.  Jour¬ 
nalists  and  new-si«per  proprietors  who 
take  themselves  serii>usly-  have  always 
to  bear  in  mind  that  what  is  at  stake  in 
this  sphere  is  not  ordinary  political  con¬ 
troversy-  which  will  be  settled  by  the 
ballot  box  but  veritably-  the  lives  of 
millions  of  human  beings,  not  excepting 
women  and  children. 

“We  may-  plead,  then,  for  a  more  care¬ 
ful  study,  both  by  politicians  and  by 
journalists,  of  the  consequences  of  set¬ 
ting  the  press  in  motion,  which  means  of 
the  mass  psychology  which  a  large  part 
of  it  more  and  more  reflects.” 

In  his  first  lecture,  speaking  on  “In¬ 
ternal  Tendencies  in  Modern  Journalism,” 
Mr.  Si)ender  said  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  readers  of 
new-spapers  and  the  public  generally 
should  hold  the  new-spaper  publisher  ac¬ 
countable  for  his  product. 


GETTING  LEGAL  COPY 

The  Twin  City  Nervs  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  Texarkana,  Friday,  Jan.  6,  as  a 
weekly-  Chamber  of  Commerce  organ  and 
the  official  publication  of  legal  notices 
of  Miller  County,  Ark.,  in  which  Texar¬ 
kana,  .\rk.,  is  located.  The  publication 
resulted  from  a  recent  ruling  of  Judge 
J.  H.  McCollum  in  Miller  County  circuit 
court  that  Miller  County  legal  notices 
published  in  the  Texarkana  Evening 
Kelt's  do  not  fill  the  requirements  of  the 
state  law-.  The  News  is  published  as  an 
Arkansas  newspaper,  but  is  actually 
printed  in  Texas. 


BLOCK  ELECTED  CHIEF 
OF  N.  Y.  PRESS  CLUB 

President  of  Special  Agency  and  News¬ 
paper  Publisher  Ran  Unopposed 
— Dobson  Chosen  Vice- 
President 


Paul  Block,  president  of  Paul  Block, 
Inc.,  New  York  special  agency,  and  also 
publisher  of  a  group  of  daily  newspapers, 
w-as  this  week 
elected  president 
of  the  New  York 
Press  Club.  Mr. 
Block  was  run¬ 
ning  for  the  office 
unopposed. 

To  Editor  & 
Publisher  Mr. 
Block  said  that 
he  intended  to 
give  the  Press 
Club  a  real  news¬ 
paper  administra¬ 
tion.  Plans  he 
has  in  mind  call 
for  a  thorough 
investigation  of 
club  finances,  and  consideration  of  the 
down  town  clubhouse  with  a  view  of 
possibly  moving  to  the  mid-town  section. 

George  F.  Dobson,  Jr.,  of  the  New 

York  Evening  Post,  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  Gavin  Dhu  High,  Keiv 

York  Sun,  financial  secretary. 

Other  officers  elected  are :  Martin 
Green,  New  York  Evening  World,  second 
vice-president ;  Joseph  A.  Durkin,  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  recording  secre- 
tray;  John  S.  Wagner,  Bronx  Home 
Kelt’s,  treasurer ;  Caleb  H.  Redfern,  cor¬ 
responding  secretary- ;  Clarence  E 
Swezey,  Suffolk  (N.  Y.)  Bulletin, 

librarian. 


Paul  Block 


MAINE  APPROVES  AD  FUND 


$70,000  Appropriated  To  Promote 
State’s  Products 

Maine’s  governor  and  council  has 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  the 
Maine  Development  Commission  for  an 
appropriation  of  $20,300  for  newspaper 
advertising,  $5,780  for  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  and  $44,000  for  the  production  of 
advertisements  of  the  state. 

The  state  also  voted  the  sum  of  $1,000 
to  be  used  in  aiding  the  present  campaign 
of  advertising  Maine  potatoes.  This  con¬ 
tribution  is  regarded  by  Governor 
Brewster  and  his  council  as  a  fitting 
recognition  of  the  accomplishments  at¬ 
tained  through  the  Maine  Potato  Pub¬ 
licity,  Inc.  which  already  has  raised  and 
is  expending  $25,000  through  newspapers 
and  pamphlets. 


^11]^ 


Over 
260,000 
Homes  in 
Michigan 
served  by 
Booth 

Newspapers 

Th«  Grand  Kaplda  PrcH 
The  TUnt  Daily  Joomal 
Tlw  Baxinaw  Daily  Hewt 
Th*  Xalamaxoo  Oaaatta 
nw  Jackson  CKtiaen  Patriot 
Tha  Bay  City  Daily  Times 
Ths  Knskscon  (Arenisle 
The  Ann  Arbor  Daily  News 

Natwmml  Advtrtitint  RtPrestntttivet 
t  A.  KLEIN  J.  Z.  LDTZ 

to  East  «tnd  Street  6  N.  MichiKan  Are. 
New  Tork  City  Ckicare,  lU. 
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Completes  the  Largest  Y  ear 
In  Its  40  Years’  History 

(^^URING  1927,  The  Evening  World  printed  9,891,749  lines  of 
advertising — the  greatest  volume  in  its  history. 

Among  its  other  achievements : 

It  was,  with  the  exception  of  The  Post  and  The  Telegram^  the  only 
Evening  paper  to  show  a  gain  in  Dry  Goods  Advertising — a  Classification 
in  which  it  moved  up  to  second  place. 

It  was  the  only  Evening  paper  to  show  a  gain  in  the  advertising  of 
Women’s  Specialty  Shops. 

Since  October  1st,  1927,  it  has  published  the  largest  volume  of 
advertising  ever  carried  in  any  one  day,  any  one  week  and  any  one  month 
since  its  establishment. 


A  Contributing  Cause  to  the  Records  Above 

For  the  six  months’  period  ending  September  30th,  1927,  The  Evening  World 
reported  to  the  Post  Office  Department  a  n  average  net  daily  circulation  of 

314,491 

— a  gain  of  18,759  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  the  equivalent  of  6.3%. 

This  is  the  largest  circulation  registered  by  The  Evening  World  since  the  New 
York  evening  papers  adopted  the  3-cent  price,  in  June,  1920. 
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DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  VETERANS  CALL  ON 
NEW  MAYOR,  ONCE  CITY  EDITOR 


Members  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  staff  31  years  ago  when  Mayor  Lodge  was 
city  editor,  photographed  at  rity  hall,  Detroit,  with  Mayor  Lodge.  Bottom 
row:  Frank  M.  O’Connell,  53  years’  service;  George  Mulford,  60  years;  Ben 
O’Connor,  53;  Frank  B.  Martin,  38;  Arthur  Lumley,  35.  Second  row:  James 
J.  McElroy,  40;  William  H.  Pettibone,  40;  Edgar  A.  Guest,  32;  Mayor  John 
C.  Lodge;  Charles  Walterman,  48  years;  Albert  H.  Siewart,  42  years;  E.  A. 
Meiser,  43.  Third  row:  William  H.  Smith.  38;  William  R.  Barber,  38;  Otis 
Morse,  35;  Charles  Bassett.  40;  Peter  J.  Cosgrove,  32;  Frank  Geisler,  31;  John 
J.  Quirk,  33.  Top  row':  Herman  Boehnlein,  31  years;  Frank  A.  Becker,  38; 
David  Knowles,  33;  Norman  Farr,  31;  Robert  B.  Cumming,  32;  Gabriel  F. 

Henderson,  33. 


'IT'ETER.AX  Detroit  newspaper  men 
V  thrilled  a  hit  Tan.  9.  when  a  crouD  of 


»  thrilled  a  bit  Jan.  9,  when  a  group  of 
them,  long-time  employes  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  gathered  at  the  city  hall  to 
congratulate  a  former  colleague,  John  C. 
Lodge,  city  editor  of  the  Free  Press  30- 
odd  years  ago,  upon  his  installation  as 
mayor  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Lodge  was  elected  last  November 
after  a  “campaignless”  campaign  on  his 
part  that  attracted  nation  wide  attention 
through  his  refusal  to  issue  interviews, 
give  statements,  answer  challenges  or 
make  speeches.  His  friends  attribute  h«s 
election  to  the  record  he  made  in  a  score 
of  years  in  municipal  office. 

No  group  of  all  tho'se  who  shook  the 
hand  of  the  new  mayor  last  Monday 
seemed  to  revive  more  old  memories,  how¬ 
ever,  as  much  as  the  25  men  who  left 
linotypes,  galleys,  editorial  and  business 
office  desks  to  call  on  him.  Asked  to 
pose  for  a  photograph  with  the  “boys,” 
none  of  whom  have  been  with  the  Free 
Press  less  than  32  years,  Mayor  Lodge 
replied,  “I’ll  go  anywhere,  any  time,  with 
this  old  bunch  of  newspaper  men.” 

He  discussed  with  Edgar  A.  Guest, 
Free  Press  poet,  incidents  that  occurred 
in  the  old  city  room  when  Mr.  Lodge 
was  city  editor  and  “Eddie,”  as  he  is 
still  known  to  half  the  world,  was  office 
boy.  He  recalled  typographical  mistakes 
of  three  decades  ago  with  veterans  of  the 
composing  room  and  agreed  that  they 
were  laughable  now,  seen  through  the 
haze  of  years,  but  serious  enough  when 
they  occurred. 

He  had  a  hearty  handclasp  ready  for 
three  of  the  oldest  Free  Press  employes 
in  point  of  service — George  M.  Mulford, 
with  the  paper  60  years;  Frank  M. 
O’Connell,  rounding  out  55  years  of  serv¬ 
ice,  and  Ben  O’Connor,  now  in  his  S3rd 
year  with  the  Free  Press.  Waving  his 
hand  at  the  trio  the  mayor  inquired  of 
Mr.  Guest  where  he  got  “this  bunch  of 
kids.” 


be  doubted  if  any  other  paper  in  the 
country  can  boast  a  similar  group,  whose 
aggregate  years  with  the  paper  are  1,182. 
The  average  years  of  employment  of  the 
members  of  the  group  is  38^4-  Mulford, 
O’Connell  and  O'Connor  comprise  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  Half  Century  Club. 

The  editorial  room  boasts  but  two  who 
worked  with  Mr.  Lodge — Mr.  Guest  and 
Phil.  J.  Reid,  now  editorial  counselor. 
The  business  office  numbers  William  H. 
Pettibone,  general  manager ;  E.  .A.  Metser, 
secretary ;  C.  H.  Bassett,  auditor ;  Otis 
Morse,  advertising  manager,  Charles  B. 
Waterman  and  A.  Siewert.  The  mailing 
and  circulation  departments  include  Mr. 
Mulford,  Bill  Farron  and  Dave  Knowles 
while  Ben  O’Connor  represents  the  stereo¬ 
type  department. 

Mr.  Guest  went  to  work  for  the  Free 
Press  32  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Reid  was 
a  reporter  under  Mr.  Lodge  and  when 
Mr.  Pettibone  already  had  eight  years  of 
service  to  his  credit.  Mr.  Meiser  has 
serv’ed  43  years,  Mr.  Bassett,  40;  Mr. 
Morse,  35;  Mr.  Waterman,  48;  Mr. 
Siewert,  42 ;  Mr.  Farron,  35,  and  Mr. 
Knowles,  31. 


The  composing  room  shows  the  longest 
list  of  veterans  who  handled  copy  in  the 
days  when  Mr.  Lodge  was  teaching  cub 
reporters  how  to  judge  the  value  of  news. 
Their  names,  together  with  their  years 
of  service,  follow:  Frank  M.  O’Connell, 
55  years;  Edward  Rinshed,  42;  John  A. 
McLogan,  40;  Henry  Witherspoon,  33; 
Arthur  Lumley,  35 ;  John  J.  Quirk,  33 ; 
Frank  A.  Becker,  .38;  William  E.  Mar¬ 
tin,  31 ;  Robert  B.  Cumming,  32 ;  Henry 
Boehnlein,  31 ;  William  Henry  Smith,  38 ; 
William  R.  Barber,  38;  Van  W.  Rist, 
34;  Gabe  Henderson,  33;  Frank  B.  Mar¬ 
tin,  38 ;  Norman  H.  Farr,  31 ;  Pete  Cos¬ 
grove,  32;  James  McElroy,  30,  and  Frank 
Geisier,  31. 


There  are  still  active  on  the  paper,  31 
men  who  served  with  Mr.  Lodge  when 
he  had  charge  of  the  Free  Press  city  desk. 
Six  of  them  were  unable  to  attend  the 
reception  because  of  illness  but  the  other 
25  appeared  well  able  to  add  many  more 
vears  to  their  terms  of  service.  It  is  to 


VIRGINIA  WEEKUES  MERGE 

The  Glenville  (W.  Va.)  Democrat  and 
the  Glenville  Pathfinder,  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  have  been  merged  and  will  be 
published  in  the  future  in  the  plant  of 
the  Democrat.  C.  W.  Marsh  owns  the 
Democrat  and  E.  D.  Woodyard  of  Spen¬ 
cer  owned  the  Pathfinder.  The  plant  of 
the  latter  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 


Be  Sure  Your 

Advertising 

Goes  To  The  Home 


for  a  Thorough 
Family  Reading  ! 


Xn  INDIANAPOLIS,  the  only 
positive  way  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers  may  he  sure  their  advertise¬ 
ments  go  to  the  home  and  get  a  full 
and  thorough  family  reading  is  to 
concentrate  their  advertising 
schedules  in  the  INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS. 


With  the  largest  daily  circulation  in 
Indiana,  The  NEWS  has  more  home- 
delivered  city  circulation  than  both 
other  Indianapolis  dailies  combined ! 


In  Indianapolis,  newspaper  Street 
Sales  serve  merely  the  occasional 
newspaper  buyer  and  the  hasty  head¬ 
line  reader.  Such  readers  are  of 
little  value  to  advertisers. 


The  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS  has  less 
than  4%  of  its  city  circulation  by 
Street  Sales.  Both  other  Indianapolis 
dailies  must  depend  on  Street  Sales 
for  over  20%  of  their  city  circulation! 


I 
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NEIVS  1927  Circulation  teas  Largest  in  NEIVS  58-1'c<t»'  History 


‘The,  Indianapolis  News 


Indianapolis  Radius 


DON.  BRIDGE.  AdvertisinM  Manmter 


New  York-  DAN  A.  CARROLL  Chicaeo-  J-  E.  LUTZ 
new  Yoric.  jjij  ^2nd  St  The  Tower  Bldl. 


More  than 
425,000 
Sunday 


**Greatest  Salesman  in  the  West** 
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10 f  Sunday 


One  of  Santa’s  Gifts  to  Los  Angeles ! 


MISS  PROSPERITY  has  renewed 
her  contract  to  maintain  head¬ 
quarters  in  Los  Angeles! 

That  is  the  cheerful  advice  emanating 
from  a  hundred  points  as  1927  bids  a 
graceful  adieu  and  announces  the  arrival 
of  an  even  brighter  year. 

From  her  soil  alone  during  1927  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  taken  well  over  a  billion 
dollars  in  agricultural  and  mineral 
wealth  that  will  be  spent  in  1928.  And 
Los  Angeles  continued  to  uphold  a  long¬ 
time  record  as  richest  agricultural 
county  in  America. 

Payrolls  Up  118% 

STARTING  1928  in  a  fittingly  pros¬ 
perous  manner,  there  are  723,327 
more  people  in  Los  Angeles  this  January, 
than  were  here  in  1920!  That  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  125  per  cent,  and  a  greater 
growth  than  any  other  city  in  America 
during  the  same  period,  Chicago  being 
second  with  an  increase  of  346,300. 

Industrial  payrolls  are  118  per  cent 
larger  in  Los  Angeles  now  than  in 
1914;  last  year’s  citrus  crop  broke  all 
records  with  a  valuation  of  $120,000,> 
000;  building  permits  soar  to  such 
heights  as  to  top  all  American  cities 
but  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  aggre¬ 
gate  a  larger  sum  than  the  60  Pacific 
Coast  Cities  combined,  which  report 
to  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 

General  Motors  announces  definite 
plans  for  a  huge  factory  in  Los  Angeles; 
so  do  Firestone,  Ford,  Goodrich  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company. 

Great  Selling  Spot 

Bank  clearings  establish  a  new  topi 
It’s  NINE  AND  A  QUARTER 
BILLION  for  the  fiscal  year,  or  5.68 
per  cent  over  the  previous  like  period, 
and  STILL  GOING  UP!  Such  clear¬ 
ings  indicate  a  purchasing  activity  among 
the  masses  of  approximately  $1,100  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  Los 
Angeles  clearing-house  zone! 

The  sun  beaming  down  upon  Los  An¬ 
geles,  fifth  greatest  American  market,  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  is  as  good  an  omen  this 
year,  as  it  has  ^ways  been  in  the  past. 
Salesmanagers  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  getting  more  sales,  with  a  meri¬ 
torious  product  to  sell,  regardless  of  price, 
can’t  find  a  better  place  to  express  them¬ 
selves  than  in  Los  Angeles  and  Southern 
California. 

The  Examiner  will  be  glad  to  explain 
the  part  it  can  play  in  the  picture  if  you 
make  your  desires  known. 

You  Need  This  Coverage 

In  Southern  California 

PROVIDING  its  advertisers  with  the 
greatest  home-delivered  city  circula¬ 
tion  in  Los  .Angeles,  The  FZxaminer  also 
taps,  as  does  no  other  newspaper  in  the 
nation’s  fifth  greatest  market,  the  rich 
suburban  40-mile  trading  area  of  this 
community.  That  area  is  reached  by 
more  than  90,000  Sunday  Examiners,  and 
includes  such  consuming  centers  as  Pasa¬ 
dena.  Long  Beach,  Pomona,  San  Pedro, 
WTiittier,  Monrovia,  Santa  Ana,  Venice, 
Ocean  Park  and  Santa  Monica,  and  many 
others.  The  next  nearest  morning  paper 
reaches  a  suburban  clientele  that  is  about 
36,000  less  than  The  Examiner’s. 


THERE’S  not  enough  space  here  to 
list  the  bellwethers  of  advertising, 
or  the  big-leaguers  of  selling  that 
used  The  Los  .Angeles  Examiner  during 
1927  to  further  their  successes  in  the 
Fifth  Greatest  American  Market. 

However,  here  are  a  few,  picked  at 
random.  They  are  representative,  we  be- 


Locomobile  Brunswick  Panatrope 

Johns  Manville  Com-  Wesson  Oil 

,  ,1  American  Chicle  Cora- 

Crosse  and  Blackwell 

Anrater  Kent  Radio  Copper  and  Brass  Re- 
Anglo-London-Paris  search  Association 
CofflpAQT  New  York  Central  Ry. 

Encyclopedia  BritUn-  Canada  Dry  Ginger 

nica  Ale 

Stetson  Hats  Marraon  Automobile 

Southern  Pacific  Rail-  German  Lloyd 

way 

Victor  Talking  Ma-  Pepsodent 

chine  Company  Zenith  Radio 

Kellogg's  Products  Lincoln  Automobile 

S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.  Cunningham  Radio 

United  States  Tire  Tubes 

Company  Graybar  Electric  Com- 

Pierce  Arrow  Automo-  pany 

Peerless  Automobile 
SUndard  Oil  Company  Rjnjo 

Fada  R^io  Canadian  Australasian 

Eter-Ready  Razor  R-  M.  Lines 

Wear  Ever  Aluminum  Radio  Corporation  of 

America 

ioyal  Typewriter  . 

Company  Heinz 

Colgate’s  Products  Chrysler  Automobile 

Champion  Spark  Plugs  Caswell  Coffee 

Pan  American  Petro-  Cadillac  Automobile 

leum  Company  Gelfand  Mayonnaise 

Graham  Trucks 

Pradential  Insurance  Automobile 

Company 

ieid  Murdoch  Com- 
pany  Spartan  Radio 

Stewart  Warner  Com-  General  Motors  Com¬ 
pany  pany 

Squihb’s  Products  Frigidaire 

Santa  Fe  Railroad  Postum 

Cisterine  Goodrich  Tires 

Waterman  Pens  Goodyear  Tires 


This  is  the  promenoir  of  the  neuHy  dedicated  $3,500,000  United  Artists  Theatre 
in  Los  Angeles.  It  is  about  a  block  and  a  half  from  The  Examiner  Building,  and 
is  one  of  the  three  most  magnificent  showhouses  in  America,  ranking  next  to  Roxfs 
and  the  new  Paramount  in  New  York  City. 


IF  IT  GOES  INTO  THE  GARDEN  THIS  WILL  HELP  SELL  IT! 

TV’O  million  garden  lovers  packed  into  entry  into  the  buying  minds  of  most  of 
one  compact  selling  territory!  Can  these  people.  Its  circulation  is  well  over 
you  beat  that  for  an  opportunity  for  nur-  425,000,  and  99%  of  the  home-owners  we 
sery  and  seed  men  doing  business  on  a  interviewed  before  inaugurating  “Cali- 
national,  or  even  a  sectional  scale?  Yet  fornia  Gardening’’  were  warmly  enthu- 
that’s  just  what  Los  Angeles  County  may  siastic  in  their  declaration  that  they  would 
be  said  to  represent,  inasmuch  as  virtually  be  mightily  interested  in  following  it. 
everybody  here  has  a  garden,  and  Nature  “California  Gardening’’  is  expected  to 
is  kind  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  amateur  gar- 
have  green  and  growing  things  in  one’s  deners  constantly  faced  with  far  different 
yard  all  the  year  ’round.  growing  conditions  than  those  presented 

“California  Gardening,”  a  new  depart-  in  gardening  publications  edited  in  the 
ment  of  The  Sunday  Examiner,  offers  an  East. 

This  Type  of  Service  Always  Available 

Many  newspapers  aided  the  Finley  neapolis,  Minn.  But,  writes  Mr.  Greene : 

M.  Greene  Advertising  Agency  of  “This  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  com- 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  obtaining^  market  and  plete  received  so  far  from  any  newspaper, 
dealer  data  on  behalf  of  their  client,  the  We  want  to  compliment  you  on  it  and 
Kondon  Manufacturing  Company  of  Min-  thank  you.” 


Just  a  Bouquet!  .  .  . 

^KIP  this,  if  you  want  to;  it’s  just  a 
little  bouquet  from  W,  E.  Darden, 
fctrict  manager  of  E.  T.  Cunningham, 
inc-,  radio  tube  manufacturers : 


“  -  -  .  .  mish  it  were  pos- 
tible  for  MS  to  receive  the  same 
Cff-opfraiioM  from  all  the  newt- 
baters  carrying  our  copy,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  good 
teHl  created  by  you  for  your 
Peter  thru  this  work  will  be  of 
benefit  to  you  as  well  as  our¬ 
selves.’’ 


i 

( 

I 
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woman  is  the  purchasing 
^agent  of  the  horrie 
rc  Journal  isherpapef^ 


CINCINNATI  SHOPPING  NEWS  EDITOR  WILL  PRINT 

PRESS  AGENT  EDIUON 


$11,500  REWARD  OFFERED  FOR  ARREST 
OF  GUNMEN  WHO  FIRED  AT  EDITOR 


Publisher*  Not  Opposing  Project,  Mer¬ 
chant-Backers  Declare 

Merchants  of  Cincinnati  are  about  to 
launch  a  Shipping  AVzt'j  as  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lication.  They  claim  to  have  sounded  out 
the  newspapers  of  the  city  and  to  have 
failed  to  find  any  opposition.  An  edition 
Mr.  Taylor’s  home  has  been  under  of  100,000  copies  is  planned. 

—  The  Cincinnati  Shopping  News  will 

start  as  a  12-i>age  paper.  Manager  Lynn 
Revenaugh,  of  the  Cincinnati  Retail 
Merchants  Association  says  that  the  paper 
will  not  be  an  activity  of  his  association, 
but  that  it  has  his  approval  as  an  ac¬ 
cessory  of  newspaper  advertising  which  is 
more  likely  to  increase  the  use  of  news- 
pai)er  space  than  otherwise. 

H.  J.  Guckenberger,  chairman  of  the 
merchants’  committee  arranging  for  the 
publication,  says  that  it  will  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  syndicate,  though  it  will 


Moreau  of  Bloomfield  Independeat 
Press  to  Devote  Jan.  20  Issue 
to  Handouts  as  “Horrible 
Example” 


Flint  (Mich.)  Daily  Journal  Gives  $2,000  and  Local  Firms 
Balance — Editor  Taylor  Shot  at  by  Strangers 
Who  Came  to  His  Home 


DEW  ARDS  totaling  $11,500  have  been 

offered  for  information  leading  to  guard  since  the  attack.  The  police  ex- 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  two  men  pressed  the  belief  that  outside  gunmen 
who  attempted  the  life  of  Joseph  R.  had  been  imported  for  the  attempt. 

Taylor,  editor  and  manager  of  the  Flint  The  Journal  offered  the  $2,000  reward 
(Mich.)  Daily  Journal,  shortly  before  the  following  day,  and  has  continued  to 
Christmas.  make  known  its  offer  in  a  front  page  box 

The  Journal  management  offered  a  since  that  time.  Then  came  the  action 
$2,000  reward  the  day  following  the  at-  of  all  the  banks  in  the  city  as  well  as  the 
tack,  and  then  during  the  last  few  days  (General  Motors  corporation,  L.  Du- 
business  men  of  Flint  posted  additional  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  the 
rewards  of  $9,500.  Marvel  Carburetor  Company,  the  W.  F. 

The  announcement  of  the  rewrards  said  Stewart  Body  Company  and  others  to 
that  attempts  of  crooks  to  rule  the  city  increase  the  rewards  to  $11,500.  .  -  ,  ■  .  - 

must  not  be  tolerated.  Taylor  as  editor  of  the  Journal  to  PJ'cmt  by  the^  experience  of  the 

The  attempt  on  Mr.  Taylor’s  life  has  has  been  active  in  bringing  about  reforms  ^ 

aroused  much  feeling  in  Flint  as  well  as  in  city  affairs.  The  Journal  recently 
throughout  the  state.  Gov.  Fred  W.  published  an  expose  of  purchase  of  land 
Green  drove  from  the  state  capitol  at  made  for  city  purposes  and  also  has  been 
Lansing  to  Flint  to  T-isit  Mr.  Taylor  the  leading  a  campaign  for  commission- 


Clevcland  Shopping  Nctx’s. 


lies  behind  the  ideas. 

Copies  of  the  paper  will  be  distributed 
to  the  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
-Association  at  their  annual  legislative 
Trenton,  Feb.  6,  and  will  be 
has*^been  absorbed  "by  the  considered  at  their  round  table  discus- 
lercer  County  News,  pub-  sions.  Copies  will  be  sent  to  those  who 
.  Blazer  and  his  son.  Her-  request  them  before  publication. 


pigged  the  resources  of  the  state  in  The  Flint  police  Christmas  eve  took 
running  down  the  men  who  made  the  several  men  in  custody,  and  as  a  result 

attack.  At  the  same  time.  Gov.  Green  an-  two  suits  for  $25,000  each  have  been 

nounced  that  picked  men  from  the  started  in  the  (Jenesee  circuit  court.  One 

Michigan  Department  of  Public  Safety  of  the  suits  was  brought  by  J.  Tip 

would  carry  on  a  separate  investigation.  O’Neill,  a  newspaper  writer,  and  a  former 
Mr.  Taylor  was  at  his  home  the  eve-  candidate  for  mayor.  He  has  named 
ning  in  question  when  the  doorbell  rang.  Mayor  William  McKeighan,  Chief  of 
He  answered  and  found  two  men  standing  Police  Caesar  J.  Scarvarda,  Inspector  of 
on  the  porch.  They  did  not  say  any-  Detectives  Lowell  M.  Burke  and  Walter 
thing,  but  one  attempted  to  enter  the  T.  Anderson,  police  captain,  as  defendants 

house.  As  he  did  so,  Mr.  Taylor  fearing  as  has  Charles  E.  Knowles,  a  former 

something  was  wrong,  slammed  the  door,  police  officer,  who  started  the  second  suit. 
As  he  did  this  the  other  man  fired  a  Mr.  O’Neill,  who  worked  on  the 
shot,  which  missed  Mr.  Taylor  by  inches  Journal  several  years  ago,  says  that  the 
and  struck  the  casing.  chief  of  police  told  him  he  was  not  sus- 

Mr.  Taylor  with  his  son  rushed  to  the  pected  of  attempting  the  life  of  the  editor, 
second  floor  for  Mr.  Taylor’s  revolver.  He  contends,  however,  that  he  was  taken 
but  when  they  returned  the  two  men  in  custody  because  he  has  been  active 

had  fled  in  an  automobile.  Two  girls  in  bringing  about  a  recall  of  the  mayor, 

witnessed  the  attempted  murder.  Mr.  Knowles  makes  the  same  charges. 


AWARDED  NEW  TRIAL 

William  Evans,  publisher  of  the 
Hazleton  (Pa.)  Valley  I  igiVonf,  a  weekly, 
who  was  recently  convicted  on  a  criminal 
libel  charge,  has  been  awarded  a  new 
trial  at  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  The  judge 
ruled  that  the  district  attorney  had  gone 
too  far  in  attacking  the  editor  and  that 
the  court  erred  in  not  calling  this 
offensive  attack  to  the  attention  of  the 
jurors.  Mr.  Evans  was  charged  with 
having  libeled  David  M.  Rosser,  a  county 
official  at  Wilkes-Barre,  saying  in  hu 
paper  Mr.  Rosser  had  profited  on  county 
highway  contracts. 


MISSOURI  DAIUES  MEET 

Members  of  the  Missouri  Associated 
Dailies  met  Monday,  Jan.  9,  in  Kansas 
City.  About  20  Missouri  newspapers 
were  represented.  One  of  the  chief  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  organization  is  to  advertise 
Missouri.  James  Todd,  editor  of  the 
Maryville  Democrat— Forum,  is  president ; 
Frank  Briggs,  publisher,  Macon  Chron¬ 
icle-Herald,  vice-president ;  and  E  M. 
White,  Mexico  Ledger,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 


Drug  stores  ♦ .  ♦  /or  example 


Since  pharmacy  and  proprietary  articles  are  typical  home 
produdts — usually  bought  by  women — Portland  drug  stores 
place  the  largest  volume  of  their  advertising  in  the  Journal. 
The  Journal  has  more  than  100,000  Net  Paid  Daily  circula¬ 
tion  and  over  126,000  Sunday.  And  the  fadt  that  it’s  the 
preferred  women’s  paper  is  proven  by  its  lead  in  all  wom¬ 
en’s  appeal  advertising  linage. 


URNAL 


MEN  ALSO  READ  THE 
JOURNAL  —  Because  it 
gives  them  all  of  the  news 
“the  day  it  happens!” 


Vorttand .  Oregon 


BENJAMIN  &.  KENTNOR  COMPANY,  Special  Representatives 
NEW  YORK-2  West  45th  St.  PHILADELPHIA— 1524  Chestnut  St.  LOS  ANGELES— 1 1 7  W.  Ninth  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO— 58  Sutter  Sc 


THE  LARGEST  AFTERNOON  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
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With  the  Continuous  Composition  Linotypes 
(Models  25  and  26)  you  can  set  a  line  in  any  face 
on  the  machine  instantly.  And  if  the  face  isn’t  on 
the  machine,  you  can  put  it  on  in  a  minute  because 
the  magazines  are  interchangeable  and  changing 
magazines  is  simply  a  matter  of  lifting  one  olf  and 
putting  another  on. 

You  can  equip  a  machine  to  set  a  complete  story, 
main  head,  secondary  heads  and  body  matter,  com¬ 
plete  at  one  operation,  delivering  it  on  the  galley 
ready  to  go  into  the  form. 


You  can  equip  it  to  set  ads  the  same  way,  at  one 
continuous  operation,  mixing  the  faces  from  all 
the  magazines  in  the  same  line  if  you  need  to. 

Models  25  and  26  keep  copy  flowing  smoothly 
and  rapidly  through  the  composing-room,  into  the 
forms.  They  speed  up  normal  production  and  be¬ 
cause  of  their  instant  shift  from  one  face  to  an¬ 
other,  give  a  flexibility  that  irons  out  the  emergency’ 
overloads. 

Their  ability  to  do  more  gives  you  reserve  ca¬ 
pacity  for  those  last-minute  rushes. 


.•““LINOTYPE"*""’ 

"%iiiiiiiiuiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiriiiiniiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiniiiimiiiiiiiiiiHniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiuuiiminuHHHnin«iiHii»iiinii 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 

CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


If  scenes  like  this 

occur  in  your  composing-room 
it  is  time  to  give  serious  thought 
to  the  Models  25  and  26  Linotype. 


This  form  it  held  up  waiting 
for  tome  hand-tet  headt 

Thit  form  it  waiting  for  tome  last- 
minute  correctiont  in  clastified  ads 


The  gentleman  with  the  watch  is  the 
city  editor,  growing  more  apoplectic 
every  minute 


The  three  operators  who  are  so  earnestly  dis¬ 
cussing  radio  would  be  glad  to  help  out  with 
the  classified  correctiont,  but  they  haven't  any 
agate  on  their  machines 


This  man  is  making  up 
an  ad.  Getting  a  few 
lines  from  this  machine 
and  a  few  from  that,  and 
exchanging  pleasantries 
with  the  operators 
as  he  goes 


FREE  LANCES  FACE  and  joined  the  New  York  Morning  ll'orUI. 

Later  he  joined  the  Hearst  service  and 
was  feature  and  special  sports  writer 
with  the  Rochester  Journal  and  Post  Ex¬ 
press.  He  held  the  position  of  editor  in 
charge  of  the  dramatic,  society  and  mo¬ 
tion  picture  departments  of  the  New  York 
American  for  a  number  of  months. 

Major  Kaufman  was  with  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Press,  a  tabloid  that  failed  after 
a  few  weeks,  as  dramatic  editor. 

For  two  years  he  was  in  the  trade  paper 

field,  editing  Walden’s  Stationer  and  Red  prpnPTFP  isiAMPn  mavorx:  Ain 
Book  and  Walden’s  United  States  Paper  REPORTER  NAMEX>  MAYOR  S  AID 

Maker,  New  York. 

Charles  Hand,  New  York  American, 
Named  Secretary  to  Walker 

Charles  S.  Hand,  widely  known  polit¬ 
ical  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
American,  was  this  week  named  secretary 
to  Mayor  Walk¬ 
er  of  New  York. 

The  salary  is  $9,- 
000  a 

Mr.  Hand  is  L 

said  to  know  I 

. ,  ,  political  powers  k 

A  many-sided  program  centering  on  parties 

the  question,  “1928-— What  Shall  We 
Do  With  It?”  will  be  presented  at 
the  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
to  be  held  in  l^s  Angeles,  Jan.  20  and  21. 

Group  discussions  and  addresses  will 
generally  revert  to  this  central  topic: 

Governor  C.  C.  Young  wall  address  the 
publishers  on  the  opening  day.  Don 
Francisco  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
Logan  will  make  the  first  talk  on  ‘‘The 
Advertising  Outlook  For  1928.”  The 
program  for  the  meeting  follows : 

January  20th 
9:00  A.M. — ReRistration. 

10:00  A.M. — C'all  to  Order,  annual  address 
President  Harry  S.  Webster.  Appointment 
of  Committees. 

10:45  A.M. — “The  Advertising  Outlook  For 
1928” — Don  Francisco  of  Lord  &  Thomas 

and  Logan,  president  California  Association  Co*operative  Advartitinff  Brings  Lai*ffe 
of  Advertising  Agencies.  mr  i  rw% 

1:45  P.M. — General  Session.  Volume  of  Business 

“The  Newspapers,  The  Courts  and  Crime  ...  .. 

News”— Judge  Leon  K.  Yankwich,  Lcs  Six  non-competmg  businesses  of  Aevv 
Angeles  County  Superior  Court.  Castlc,  Pa..  Combined  recently  in  staging 

sJr,JXS,r.  'h' 

•‘The  Civic  Duty  of  The  Newspaper”—  Nciu  Costle  Neifs.  The  Sale  and  cam- 
Samusl  G.  McClure,  Glendale  Evening  paigii  were  under  the  direction  of  K. 

n  n  V  „  John  Fries,  New  Castle  man,  who  re- 

Address — Governor  C.  C.  Young.  ,  ,  •  .  , 

‘•Selling  California”— Arthur  S.  Bent,  Di-  cently  opened  his  Own  retail  advertising 
rector  California  Development  As.sociation.  agencv. 

“Newspaper  Consolidations” — Nelson  J.  4=  romnared  with  the  camp  dav  in  the 
King.  Pomona  p^ress-Bulletin.  -Ys  compareu  witn  ine  Same  nay  in  tne 

6:30  P.M.— The  Los  "Shgeles  Chamber  of  Com-  preceding  year,  advertising  cost  was  in- 
merce  will  entertain  the  members  of  the  creased  from  $169.80  to  $478.80,  while 

.L-.-  i.j...  —  .1—  r-L  sales  increased  from  ^,196  to  $8,789. 

Merchants  found  that  good-will  was 
transferred  from  the  various  stores  in 
the  campaign  to  others  participating  in 
the  sale;  customers  asked  directions  to 
other  stores  as  they  might  have  asked  for 
direction  from  one  section  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  to  another. 

Seven  full  pages  of  advertising  were 
used — one  for  the  announcement  and  one 
for  each  of  the  stores  involved. 


Business  Meeting  2:00  P.M. 
Awarding  of  Los  Angeles  Times  Cup  for 
best  front  page  submitted  by  a  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  member. 

Executive  Session  For  Members  Only: 

“The  Newspapers  and  the  Legislature” — 
M.  D.  Witter,  member  of  the  Assembly,  and 
Publisher  of  the  Brawley  News. 

Annual  Report  of  Executive  Secretary. 

Job  Printing  Stock  Prices  and  Customs. 
Plans  for  1928. 

Report  of  Publicity  Control  Bureau  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Report  of  Special  Committees. 

Election  of  Officers. 


KANSAS  EDITORS  MEET 


Free  Airplane  Rides  Feature  of  Wickita 
Convention 

Kansas  editors  and  puWishers  convened 
Friday,  Jan.  6,  in  Wichita  for  the  thirty, 
sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Press 
.Association. 

Mayor  .4.  J.  Coombs  announced  in  his 
address  of  welcome  tliat  members  of  the 
association  and  their  wives,  as  guests  of 
the  Wichita  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
li  ichita  Eagle,  the  lYichita  Beacon,  the 
Allied  Printing  Industry  and  the  Wichita 
supply  houses  and  the  type  foun^, 
would  be  given  free  airplane  rides  over 
the  city,  free  taxi  service  day  and  night, 
banquets  and  dances  during  their  two-day 
visit  in  Wichha,  and  there  would  be 
bridge,  tea  and  theater  parties  for  the 
women  guests. 

The  president's  address  was  given  by 
Charles  P.  Beebe  of  the  Neodesha  Sun. 
Talks  were  given  'oy  Floyd  Ecord  of  the 
Burlington  Republican  and  Miss  Jessie 
Arndt,  city  editor  of  the  Abilene  Reflector. 

Following  their  custom,  the  editors  held 
tw'o  round  table  discussions,  one  for 
weekly  newspapers  and  one  for  dailies. 
The  afternoon  session  was  given  to  short 
speeches  and  discussion  of  newspaper 
problems. 

Speakers  and  subjects  were: 

Carl  Magee,  Oklahoma  News,  “The 
Newspaper  and  the  Law.” 

\y.  L.  Huggins,  Frisco  Railroad, 
“Principles  and  Practices  of  the  New 
Publicity.” 

O.  W.  Little,  Alma  Enterprise,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association,  “The  Repeal  of 
the  .Advertising  Clause  of  the  Kansas 
Cigaret  Law  and  What  It  Meant  to  the 
Newspapers.” 

\\.  C.  Simons.  Lawrence  Journal- 
World,  “\'alue  of  Membership  in  Press 
Associations.” 

Charles  H.  Sessions,  Topeka  Daily 
Capital,  discussion  of  the  Capper  organi¬ 
zation. 

Jason  Rogers,  general  manager,  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post,  “Getting  and  Earning 
Greater  Business.” 


Literary  Colonies  in  Penitentiaries 
Furnishing  Editors  with  Live, 
Vivid  Copy,  Says  Paul  Palmer 
of  New  York  World 


Free  lance  writers  of  fiction  and  Sun¬ 
day  feature  articles  now  have  a  new  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  contend  with,  according  to  Paul 
Palmer.  Sunday 
~  editor  of  the  Netv 

was  referring  to 
literary  colonies 
springing  up  in 
various  penitenti¬ 
aries  and  among 
reformed  under¬ 
world  characters. 

“Only  a  short 
time  ago  I  print¬ 
ed  a  piece  by  J. 
P.  Grover,  who 
-  spent  seven  years 

XT  T>  at  San  Quentin,” 

Paul  Palmer 

this  week.  “It  was  called  ‘How  to  Foil 
a  Burglar.’  A  former  safe  cracker  calls 
on  me  frequently.  He  is  going  under  the 
name  of  1  ack  Gray.  He  has  started  writ- 


ADVERTISING  OUTLOOK 
CALIFORNIA  TOPIC 


Don  Francisco  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
Logan  to  Open  Convention  in 
Los  Angeles  Jan.  20  and  21 — 

Gov.  Young  to  Attend 


STORES  COMBINE  IN  SALE 


January  21st 
Group  MeetiuKS 
Weeklies  Division 

9:00  A.M. — Tobias  Larson,  Claremont  Courier, 
chairman. 

Ten  minute  papers  followed  by  round-table 
discussion. 

“Trade  Extension  Editions  That  Satisfy 
the  Newspaper  and  the  Merchant” — \V.  S. 
Clawson,  Exeter  Sun. 

“Chain  Newspapers” — Basil  W.  Herman. 
Waseo  News.  Discussion  by  C.  O.  Smith, 
El  Cajon  Valley  News  and  Sam  Meyer, 
Newport  News. 

“Typographical  Appearance  of  Newspapers 
as  an  Aid  to  More  Business  in  1928” — 
John  E.  King,  Hemet  News. 

“Automobile  Sections  For  Weekly  Papers” 
— Morris  M.  Rathbun,  News  Bureau,  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club  of  Southern  California. 
Additional  Topics  for  informal  discussion: 
Proper  Subscription  Rates;  News  Print 
Prices  for  1928;  Necessity  for  Uniform 
Legal  Rates;  Contracts  for  Local  Adver¬ 
tisers. 

Dailies  Division 

9:00  A.M. — Justus  F.  Craemer,  Orange  News, 
chairman. 

Ten  minute  papers  followed  by  round-table 
discussion. 

“Co-operation  That  Lands  National  Adver¬ 
tisers” — Harry  Fredericks,  Monrovia  Daily 
News,  president  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers  Association. 

Discussion  led  by  Leo  A.  Smith,  Santa 
Paula  Chroniele. 

“Legal  Advertising” — George  R.  Fugate, 
Pasadena  Star-News. 

“Newspapers  and  Radio” — H.  R.  Judah  Jr., 
Santa  Crus  News. 

“Automobile  Sections” — Morris  M.  Rath- 
bun,  News  Bureau,  Automobile  Club  of 
Southern  California. 

Noon 

Luncheon,  Ball  Room  Biltmore  Hotel.  Friend 
W.  Richardson,  president  of  the  California 
Press  Association  will  talk. 

“Gathering  the  World’s  News” — Paul 
Cowles,  superintendent  western  division,  the 
Associated  Press. 


ENTERS  DAILY  HELD 

The  Stuebenville  (O.)  Press  has  been 
converted  into  a  daily  newspaper. 
Howard  Wickersham  is  the  publisher  and 
J.  J.  Maloney  of  Pittsburgh  is  the  editor. 


“SOVIET  RUSSIA 
AFTER  TEN  YEARS 


By  Dorothy  Thompson 

Foreign  Staff  Correspondent 
of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post 


One  newspaper — the  Pittsburgh 
PRESS  —  blankets  the  great 
Pittsbnrgh  market,  the  fifth  larg¬ 
est  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  PRESS  has  overwhelming 
leadership.  At  one  cost,  through 
a  single  newspaper,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  quickly  and  thoroughly 
sells  both  dealers  and  consumers. 


Just  Returned  from  a  Seventeen 
Weeks'’  Tour  of  Russia 


BRITISH  ACE  JOINS  DAILY 


Kaufman  Now  With  Newark  Star-Eagle 

— Shot  Down  12  German  Planes 

Beniard  G.  Kaufman,  British  air  ace 
during  the  war  vvho  was  decorated  for 
bravery  by  the  British, _  Belgian  and 
French  governments,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Nezvark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Eagle. 

Before  the  war  Maj.  Kaufman  was  on 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph.  He  served 
for  some  time  as  official  war  correspon¬ 
dent  with  the  .411ied  Forces  in  France  for 
that  paper.  He  entered  the  British  army 
as  a  private  in  the  infantry  and  was  in¬ 
valided  nearly  five  years  later  as  a  major 
of  fiving. 

After  the  war  he  came  to  this  country 


Eighteen  l.OOO-word  Articles  for 
Daily  Release 


A  Pungent  Close-up  of  the  Land 
of  Mystery 


A  Scripps-Hotoard  Netaaptipw 

Represented  by  Allied 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

New  York  Cbteago  Detroit  Atlssts 
8u  FreneUco  Los  Anrelae  Seattle 
Portland 


For  Particulars  IFire 


Post  Syndicate 


75  West  Street,  New  York 
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Scott  Straightline  Press 

TO  GO  TO  Highest  Bidder 

Storage  Charges  and  Lowering  of  Inventory  Make  This  Sacrifice  Advisable 

Press  to  be  sold  to  highest  bona  fide  sealed  bid  received  from  any  publisher,  accompanied  by  certified  check 
for  one -fourth  of  the  bid  —  terms  on  balance  to  be  arranged,  bids  to  be  sent  to  and  scrutinized  by  advertising 
manager  of  Editor  &,  Publisher. 

BIDS  CLOSE  FEBRUARY  20,  1928  i 


PRESS  DELIVERED  BOXED  DURHAM,  N.  CAROLINA 

Scott  Straightline  Sextuple  Press,  four  plates  wide,  three  decks  high,  prints  8  columns  12-ems  dry  mats  sheet 
cut  23-9/16";  length  of  printed  matter,  including  headline,  22";  approximate  dimensions,  28/^  ft.  long, 
10^2  ft.  wide,  9^2  ft.  high. 

Stereotype  equipment:  Hoe  Double  Platen  Steam  Table,  Hoe  Rocker-style  Casting  Box,  Scott  Double  Tail- 
cutter,  Scott  Shaver,  Scott  Matrix  Roller,  Scott  Chipping  Block,  Scott  50001b.  Metal  Pot,  Scott  Metal  Pump, 
2  Hoe  Steam  Generators.  - .  : 

This  press  was  formerly  used  by  Durham  Herald  and  replaced  by 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  INTERCHANGEABLE  UNIT  TYPE  SEXTUPLE 


The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICHIGAN 


TARHEELS  EXPECT 
BANNER  YEAR 


STAFT  MEETS  BEGUN  BY 
N.  Y.  CITY  EDITOR 


LORD  BEAVERBROOK  SAILS  ADOPTS  NEW  TYPE 

-  Beginning  the  first  of  the  year  the 

d  With  Him  Goe<  a  Story  About  Iiuikimit>olis  Star  adopted  a  new  body 

edition,  in  Tomb.  Pri.on  New  York  P‘-  2"  f  „  , 

/  pt.  base,  m  place  of  0  pt.  on  a  /  pt.  North  Carolina  Group  Now  Number. 

ICick.  of  Hi.  Reporter.— How  He  Beaverbrook,  noted  BrUish  pub-  base.  According  to  B.  F.  Lawrence,  gen-  100  Member.,  witi 

j  V  T  u  *  hsher,  sailed  for  London  trom  New  lork  eral  manager  of  the  Star,  much  favorable  —  .  ,  .  c*  »  »  r'-  i 

and  Other.  Keep  Tab  of  Future.  comment  has  been  received  on  the  change.  «»f, State.  Circul 

and  Loom  End.  Hon.  Max  and  Hon.  Peter  Aitken,  and  **  t. 

-  X'iscount  Castlerosse,  who  is  heir  to  the 

If  his  staff  hasn’t  a  “kick”  in  it,  Walter  Earldom  of  Kenmare,  Ireland. 

’  ^  The  Viscount  conducts  a  column  of 

He  human  interest  on  the  London  Sunday 

,  a  Beaverbrook  paper.  During  _  i-  u-  r  i  j 

his  visit  in  this  country  he  ipsnected  the  Publi.her  Blamed  for  PublUhing  Faked 
Tombs  Prison  in  New  York,  and  is  Document.  Reflecting  on 

X-  X.  ■  ,  ,  Reputation,  of  Four 

While  in  New  lork  he  was  - 

Arthur  Bris- 

Chairman  Reed  of  the  committee  that 
investigated  the  $18,000  Hearst  Mexican 
documents  and  found  them  spurious  made 
a  “partial  report”  to  the  Senate,  Jan.  11. 

Mr.  Reed  asked  that  the  committee  be 
kept  alive  in  the  hope  that  a  method 
might  be  discovered  by  which  authorship 
of  the  forgeries  could  be  placed. 

The  Senate  ordered  the  investigation 
when  the  documents  cast  reflections  on 
the  reputations  of  four  of  its  members. 

Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska,  Borah  of 
Idaho,  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin  and 
Heflin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Reed  reviewed  the  t‘"‘‘ - y 

given  by  William  Randolph  Hearst,  and 
answering  questions  put  him  afterwards 

by  Senator  Norris,  declared  that  Mr.  _ _ _  _ ^ 

Hearst,  in  his  opinion,  had  not  exhausted  the  Association,  who  toid  of 

eV«  .  rr  .  .  .  ,  ^  •  r  . 

the  so-called  official  papers  before  he 
printed  them. 

“I  do  not  think  he  did  exhaust  every 
effort,”  Mr.  Reed  said.  “He  turned  the 


U.  S.  SENATE  RECEIVES 
REPORT  ON  HEARST 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Fublisber) 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  Jan.  12. — Featur¬ 
ing  a  “Home-Grown”  program,  the  4th 
annual  Newspaper  Institute  was  held  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Jan. 
11,  12,  and  13,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association  and  the 
extension  division,  journalism  department 
and  news  bureau,  of  the  state  university. 

The  program  was  carried  on  in  the 
form  of  round-table  discussions  led  by 
North  Carolina  editors  and  publishers  and 
treated  virtually  every  phase  of  publish¬ 
ing  and  editing.  Marlen  E.  Pew,  of  New 
York,  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  was 
the  only  out-of-state  speaker.  He  spoke 
at  the  annual  dinner  Thursday  night.  Ap¬ 
proximately  150  editors  and  publishers 
attended  the  sessions. 

A.  L.  Stockton,  of  Greensboro,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  presided  at  the  opening  session 
and  introduced  Dr.  Harry  W.  Chase, 
testimony  president  of  the  University,  who  delivered 
“  a  brief  address  of  welcome. 

Other  speakers  at  the  opening  session 
were  B.  A.  Lowrance,  field  secretary  of 

ll—  - Ll! — ,  «f  newspapei 

every  effort  to  establish  genuineness  of  conditions  in  the  state,  and  J.  A.  Parham, 
»i,„  managing  editor  of  the  Charlotte  06- 

server,  who  led  a  discussion  on  syndicate 
features. 

“Our  newspapers  are  the  press  agent 
matter  over  to  two  trusted  editors  or  of  the  state,”  asserted  Mr.  Stockton  in 
managers  and  he  seems  to  have  left  the  opening  the  Institute.  “The  responsibility 
whole  thing  to  them.”  is  ours  to  tell  the  world  of  the  mighty 

E.  D.  Coblentz,  editor  of  the  New  strides  North  Carolina  is  making  in  in- 
York  American,  and  Victor  Watson,  dustry,  in  education  in  better  living  con- 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  ditions,  road  building,  and  along  every 
were  these  two  editors,  according  to  avenue  of  progress.” 

Mr.  Reed.  At  the  opening  of  the  institute,  verses 

“The  only  evidence  of  the  origin  or  in  tribute  to  the  late  Joseph  Caldwell, 
the  genuineness  of  the  documents,”  said  former  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer 
Reerl,  “was  the  unsupported  words  of  and  generally  regarded  as  the  outstanding 
Miguel  Avila,  an  American  of  Mexican  exponent  of  independent  journalism  of 
ancestry.  This  Avila  took  money  from  his  day  in  North  Carolina,  were  flashed 
Mr.  Hearst  for  those  papers,  disappeared  on  the  screen  without  comment.  The 
with  the  imney  and  came  back  with  the  tribute  was  impressive  and  in  fine  taste, 
papers  which  he  said  he  bought  from  Surveying  newspaper  conditions  in 
Mexican  clerks  with  the  money.  North  Carolina,  Field  Secretary  Low- 

The  Hearst  editors  decided  to  check  ranee  predicted  a  banner  year  for  the 
on  the  papers  so  they  hired  the  same  man,  publishers.  He  reported  that  the  North 
.\vila,  to  steal  some  papers  from  the  Carolina  Press  Association  now  has  well 
Mexican  Consulate  office  in  New  York  over  100  members,  with  more  than  30 
Vhile  in  New  York,  Mr.  Mitchell’s  to  check  his  papers  from  Mexico.  Avila  added  since  the  convention  last  Summer, 
tdquarters  will  be  at  Editor  &  Pub-  was  the  recipient  of  $18,000,  which  he  The  association  now  represents  about 
HER.  said  he  paid  the  Mexican  clerks.  He  said  two-thirds  of  the  state  newspapers  and 

-  —  be  got  nothing  for  his  interest  except  a  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  circula- 

PRINT  NEW  YEAR  GREETING  $50  a  week  salary  from  Mr.  Hearst.”  tion,  he  said. 


Lister,  city  editor  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram,  is  far  from  satisfied.  IL 

_ -  never  did  care  for  Express, 

-  <1  one  half  of  one 

per  center. 

“But  the  trouble  carrying  back  with  him  a  story  on  crime 
i  is  most  news-  conditions. 

■V,  ''  V  j  paper  men  don’t  entertained  at  dinner  by 

have  time  to  bane.  Viscount  Castlerosse  is  said  to 
kick,”  Mr.  Lister  have  tlie  widest  international  acquaintance 
4?:  '  said  this  week,  of  any  news  writer  in  the  world. 

He  himself  works  ■  - 

A'W&k  N.  E.  A.  EXECUTIVE  TO 

,  A"<I  fo  CONFER  WITH  AGENCIES 

g— — 1  Lister  takes  care  _ 

f  ^mekffig  ^ a^d  Mitchell  Will  Make  Ea.tern  Trip 

issues  orders  for  I"  Behalf  of  Standardized  Agency 

everyone  to  do  their  grumbling  and  kick-  Billing  and  Checking 

ing,  forcibly,  but  one  at  a  time,  in  order  Method* 

that  all  kicks  can  be  met  and  bad  methods  _ 

,  t .  a  (  pursuance  of  the  National  Editorial 

These  staff  meetings,  held  outside  of  Association’s  effort  to  standardize  check- 
office  hours  at  a  restaurant,  were  begun  j^g  billing  methods  among  country 
last  week  by  Mr.  Lister  with  a  gathering  newspapers,  H.  Z.  Mitchell,  of  the  Ad- 
of  reporters  at  the  Artists  and  Writers  vertising  Committee  of  the  N.  E.  and 
Qub  on  40th  street.  editor  of  the  Bemidji  (Minn.)  Daily 

“Go  on!  Let's  hear  you  kick,”  these  Pioneer,  will  visit  New  York  soon  to  in¬ 
reporters  were  ordered.  As  the  kicks  terview  agents  on  co-operative  policies, 
flew,  Mr.  Lister  noted  them  down.  The  task  of  the  committee  is  made 
answered  the  answerable,  and  from  it  all  more  difficult,  Mr.  Mitchell  reports,  by 
he  said  obtained  a  number  of  very  useful  the  varying  practices  of  the  agencies 
suggestions.  themselves.  Some  desire  only  a  tear 

Attending  the  first  meeting  were  from  the  issue  of  copy  publication, 

Courtenav  Terrett,  Talcott  Powell,  Dan  wh^e  others  ask  for  the  entire  paper. 
Williams^  Wesley  Price,  William  O’Brien  f'/om  the  other  side,  the  committee  has 
and  Earl  Spaulding.  already  been  largely  successful  in  getting 

editors  to  use  standardized  headings,  and 
“When  there  are  no  k'cks  frorn  your  campaign  to  realize 

staff  Its  a  bad  sign  Mr.  Lister  said.  „ni,.ersal  use  of  the  N.  E  A.  standard 
It  shows  that  reporters  are  just  work- 
mg  with  automatic  dullness.  There  is  no  twentieth  of  the  month, 

life  in  them.  “We  feel  that  we  could  be  of  further 

“The  grumbling  I  like  to  hear  sounds  help.”  Mr.  Mitchell  says,  “if  the  agencies 
like  this :  "Why  don’t  I  get  a  chance  would  report  to  the  field  secretaries  those 
to  follow  up  my  stories?’  the  phone  serv-  papers  which  are  not  living  up  to  the  re¬ 
ice  is  rotten”;  so-and-so  re-write  man  is  quests  made  of  them  as  to  checking  in¬ 
dumb,’  etc.  Then  I  want  suggestions,  voices  and  copies.  We  feel  that  the  field 
Tips  for  features.  Leads  on  news.  Ideas,  secretaries  can  be  of  use  in  checking 
Kicks  pave  the  way  for  these.”  over  lists  of  country  papers  which  agen- 
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The  Globe-Democrat  has  the 

Hidhest  Percentage 
of  City  Coverage 

among  all  the  standard-sized  daily  morning  newspapers  of 
the  12  largest  cities  in  the  United  States 

The  daily  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  is  read  by  63.4%  of  the  families 
in  Metropolitan  St.  Louis.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  with  67.8%,  has  only 
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MAKING  MOTOR  CA 


There  appeared  in  this  publication, 
on  the  last  day  of  1927,  an 
editorial  entitled  ‘‘The  Year 
1928/'  After  discussing  the  public 
duties  of  the  press,  this  editorial  turns 
to  the  practical  aspects  of  newspaper 
making,  and  says:  Nowhere  is  there 
a  sign  of  retrenchment,  but  publishers 
in  general  complain  of  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  costs  and  narrowing  profits, 
and  the  sentiment  is  that  intensification 
must  ultimately  be  called  into  use  to 
curb  extravagant  consumption  of 
materials. 


Increasing  costs  and  narrowing 
profits.  The  figure  this  phrase  brings 
to  mind  is  that  of  a  cat,  called  Costs, 
rapidly  overtaking  a  mouse,  called 
Profits,  which  is  beating  it  for  a  hole, 
called  End  of  the  Year.  Everybody 
wonders  how  much  of  the  mouse  the 
cat  will  bite  off  before  the  books  are 
closed,  and  asks.  What  shall  we  do 
about  it  ?  The  answer  is,  naturally, 
handicap  the  cat;  give  it  more  of  a 
run  for  the  money. 


NOW,  the  writer  of  the  editorial 
wisely  names  the  necessary 
handicap,  intensification.  But 
he  suggests  it  be  used  to  “curb  ex¬ 
travagant  use  of  materials,"  forgetful, 
seemingly,  that  materials  are  only 
one  of  the  cat's  four  legs.  The  other 
three  are  time,  labor,  and  space.  With 


m 


I 


this  emendation  the  subject  may  \  \  i 
discussed  with  accuracy.  y 

To  say  that  costs  have  beei 
overtaking  profits  is  but  a  mournft 
way  of  saying  that  one  has  bee 
making  a  b^d  fist  of  the  job  of  doiii 
today's  work  with  yesterday's  toot 
Obviously,  ii  one  breaks  the  natur 
law  of  industrial  development,  whic 
runs  to  the  effect  that  the  methoc- 
and  tools  of  yesterday  cannot  pos 
sibly  compete  with  those  of  today 
he  should  expect  to  make  a  bad  fis 
of  it.  To  offend  against  this  law  if 
to  invite  the  very  condition  of  whicl 
the  editorial  complains. 

But  why  neglect  this  fundament 
law  of  industrial  health  ?  Why  no 
use  it  ?  Why  not  follow  Ford,  an 
General  Motors,  and  other  grea 
manufacturers,  by  scrapping  yested  “ 
day's  methods  and  tools,  and  adopt| 
ing  today  the  methods  and  tools 
tomorrow? 


To  do  this  would  be  to  cut  costs 
Why  let  them  grow  in  the  newspapc 
industry  while  they  are  continuously 
being  cut  in  other  industries  ?  Whea 
the  makers  of  newspapers  acquire  tb 
mental  attitude  of  the  makers  ol 
motor  cars,  there  will  be  no  mof 
complaint  of  increasing  costs  in  the 
making  of  newspapers  than  there  is 
in  the  making  of  motor  cars. 


I 


AND  NEWSPAPERS 


ay  1)  -r  A  tHILE  the  makers  of  newspapers 
Yy  and  motor  cars  are  alike  man- 
^  ufacturers,  they  would  seem  to 
irnf"  disagree  over  the  law  of  industrial 
health.  One  is  apt  to  resist  mechanical 
doiii  while  the  other  welcomes 

tort  thought 

of  scrapping  obsolete  equipment, 
while  the  other  jumps  at  it.  One  is 
thod  passively  to  accept  an  increase  of 
costs,  while  the  other  vigorously  com- 
Dclav  ^  decrease  of  costs, 
d  lis  It  is  plain  that  in  this  age  of  low 
awii  cost  quantity  production,  the  maker 
vhicl  of  motor  cars  has  the  best  of  it.  But 
I  need  he?  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is 
entJ  ^hat  one  thing  only  is  lack- 

^  j  ing  to  put  the  publisher  abreast  the 
maker  of  motor  cars — the  acquire- 
’  ment  by  the  publisher  of  the  car 
maker’s  point  of  view;  of  his  deter- 
mination  to  use  only  the  most  up-to- 
the-minute, high-powered,  high-speed, 
)ls  of  effort-saving  tools,  and  to  enlist  their 
aid  without  the  slightest  regard  for 
:osts ;  their  first  cost,  or  for  the  book- value 
Dapeij  obsolete  equipment  they 

ouslyi  permit  him  to  scrap. 

fVheii  ry^HE  car  maker  seated  in  the  pub- 
e  th«  I  Usher’s  chair  would  reason  about 
I's  ct  as  follows:  Time-saving  in  the 
mor^  newspaper  office  is  a  function  of  vital 
1  tk  importance.  If  used  to  advantage  it 
sre  I  creates  prestige  and  builds  selling 
power.  Therefore,  cut  the  expenditure 


of  time  to  the  bone,  wholly  regardless 
of  the  investment  required.  Nowhere 
is  time  so  clearly  money  as  in  the 
newspaper  office.  Exploit  time. 

Labor  should  be  regarded  as  the 
skilled  intelligence  which  runs  a 
machine  that  vastly  multiplies  human 
effort.  Give  labor  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  machinery  that  the  foremost 
engineering  skill  of  the  times  can 
devise,  and  make  it  worth  labor’s 
while  to  drive  it  to  the  uttermost.  To 
do  otherwise  is  to  waste  not  only 
part  of  the  cost  of  labor,  but  time, 
space,  and  overhead  as  well. 

Space  in  a  newspaper  office  is 
not  space  in  a  motor  car  factory;  it 
is  more  confined  and  costly.  Therefore, 
it  should  be  made  to  work  the  harder. 
Here,  the  practice  of  intensive  culti¬ 
vation  will  pay  the  handsomest 
profits.  The  newspaper  desperately 
needs  whatever  will  get  the  greatest 
production  out  of  a  cubic  foot,  if  it 
is  to  keep  its  production  up,  its  costs 
down,  and  its  investment  charges 
low.  To  waste  space  is  to  need  the 
property  next  door  and  a  new  build- 
ing  upon  it,  before  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  business  compel 
expansion.  Here  again  the  best  of 
machinery  makes  for  economy;  what¬ 
ever  its  cost  that  cost  is  less  than  to 
build  and  to  move. 

HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD 
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E  D  I 


WORTH  READING? 


The  question  is  asked  by  a  magazine  writer,  “Are 
editorials  worth  reading?”  The  answer  is, 
“Yes.  when  they  are  worth  reading.” 

Some  months  ago  we  examined  the  editorials  that 
had  appeared  in  a  scattered  list  of  newspapers,  picked 
at  random,  based  on  the  astounding  news  from  Geneva 
that  the  conference  called  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  looking  to  reduced 
naval  armaments,  had  resulted  in  dismal  failure.  We 
had  our  own  opinions,  gleaned  from  news  columns, 
concerning  the  cause  of  this  startling  set-back  in  the 
plan  for  gradual  disarmament  for  which  the  whole 
world  yearns.  We  searched  these  editorials  for  light. 

With  but  two  exceptions  these  editorials  were 
words,  mere  words.  The  reader,  after  perusal  of 
them,  was  no  wiser.  They  were  not  worth  reading, 
because  those  who  wrote  them  had  not  been  able  to 
connect  up  the  significant  facts  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing,  we  fancy,  were  leading :  ( 1 )  That  the  delegates 
to  the  naval  conference  were  naval  experts  and  that  to 
ask  them  to  aid  disarmament  was  like  asking  butchers 
to  advocate  a  vegetarian  diet.  (2)  That  there  were 
only  three  or  four  open  sessions  of  the  conference, 
the  business  being  secretly  done  in  star  chambers  or 
hotel  bed-rooms,  as  if  “open  covenants  openly  arrived 
at”  were  a  forgotten  principle.  (3)  That  the  lobbies 
of  the  hotels  swarmed  with  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  sale  of  armament  and  ships,  as  though  the  Four¬ 
teen  Points  had  never  condemned  commercialism  that 
compounds  the  poisons  of  war. 

Did  the  busy,  work-a-day  people  who  read  the  news 
columns,  containing  this  information,  connect  up  and 
interpret  the  facts?  To  think  that  any  considerable 
number  did  so  is  to  believe  that  abstract  thinking  is 
common  in  the  land.  If  editorial  writers  did  not 
interpret  the  facts  most  citizens  would  not,  and  do 
not  now,  comprehend  the  menacing  nature  of  the 
Naval  Armament  Conference  which  not  only  failed 
at  Geneva  but  has  reacted  here  in  a  movement  in  the 
present  Congress  to  increase  the  naval  establishment 
by  constructing  71  vessels,  worth  $750,000,000. 

Yes,  editorials  are  worth  reading  when  they  are 
worth  it. 


Government  that  fosters  a  free  press  must  be 
good  for  the  governed  in  other  respects. 


PACE  TOO  HOT 

A  FEW  days  before  Thanksgiving,  a  group  of 
able  advertising  executives  gave  the  final  O.  K. 
to  a  splendid  double-truck  in  color  to  appear  in 
The  .9af«rrfay  Evening  Post  for  Jan.  7.  The  copy 
glorified  the  “great  Willys-Knight  line,”  threw  out  its 
chest  when  it  mentioned  the  bigger  cars  and  strutted 
gaily  in  announcing  that  a  sizable  Whippet  could  be 
bought  by  John  Public  for  $645  f.  o.  b.  Toledo. 

A  few  days  before  Thanksgiving,  a  group  of  able 
advertising  executives  gave  the  final  O.  K.  to  a  series 
of  five  full-page  advertisements  to  appear  in  nearly 
2,000  daily  newspapers  the  day  after  Thanksgiving 
and  for  several  days  immediately  thereafter.  This 
copy  announced  the  new  Ford  Model  and  in  the 
third  page  revealed  that  Mr.  John  Public  could  buy 
any  model  of  the  new  Fords  for  less  than  $580. 

The  Willys  copy  was  rolling  on  the  Curtis  presses 
when  Mr.  Ford’s  newspaper  barrage  crumbled  the 
walls  of  the  small-car  price  structure.  It  was  gone 
beyond  recall,  to  tell  the  public  on  Jan.  7  of  prices  that 
were  obsolete  as  soon  as  Ford  announced  his  plans. 

Seldom  has  the  advertising  world  seen  such  a  clean 
cut  obvious  demonstration  of  the  immense  advantage 
the  newspaper  holds  over  all  other  media  when  the 
question  is  one  of  placing  an  important  announcement 
before  the  public  while  it  is  still  important. 

The  present  automobile  situation  is  dominated  by 
price.  The  market  will  require  frequent  and 
speedy  changes  of  sales  arrangements  to  meet  com¬ 
petition.  The  overnight  channel  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  will  carry  the  bulk  of  the  sales  copy — and  from 
the  appearance  of  the  New  York  show  editions,  the 
bulk  of  the  prestige  and  institutional  copy  also. 
Magazine  advertising,  with  its  months  of  copy-prepa¬ 
ration  and  weeks  of  actual  production,  is  much  too 
sluggish  a  medium  to  help  move  the  automobiles  that 
will  Irave  the  assembly  lines  in  1928. 


RIAL 


He  that  lovetb  pureness  of  heart,  for  the 
grace  of  his  lips  the  King  shall  be  his  friend. — 
Proverbs,  XXII;  11. 


CANNED  INTERVIEWS 


SOMETHING  new  has  been  dredged  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  of  publicity  by  an  ingenious 
press  agent.  It  is  the  canned  interview.  We  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  this  latest  device 
in  the  realm  of  space  grafting,  but  he  is  employed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Qewiston,  Florida. 
In  his  work  we  find  the  perfect  flower  of  selfish 
propaganda,  ignoring  every  principle  in  ethical  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  other  day  this  press  agent  sent  to  certain  New 
Jersey  newspapers  two  pages  of  mimeographed  copy 
purporting  to  be  an  “interview”  with  Congressman 
George  N.  Seger  of  that  state,  who  was  a  guest  at 
the  “Clewiston  Inn.”  Congressman  Seger  in  direct 
quotes  was  made  to  shower  glowing  praise  on  the 
Everglades,  the  Florida  climate  and  the  industry  and 
future  prospects  of  the  tropical  section.  He  was 
quoted  as  having  pitied  the  relative  miseries  of  the 
people  of  the  North,  “shivering  with  cold.”  The 
interview  was  marked  “special”  and  was  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  news  despatch. 

The  mimeographed  sheets  on  examination  were 
found  to  bear  evidence  that  the  name  and  address 
of  Congressman  Seger  had  been  filled  in  on  a  type¬ 
writer,  indicating  clearly  that  while  these  words 
were  being  put  into  the  Congressman’s  mouth  by  the 
press-agent  the  same  words  would  be  attributed  to 
other  guests  at  Qewiston  Inn,  Tom  Jones  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo  or  William  Smith  of  Peoria.  The  press 
agent,  of  course,  assumed  that  the  identical  filled-in 
hand-out  when  distributed  to  the  press  of  various 
sections  of  the  country  would  never  be  questioned  al¬ 
though  its  character  was  obvious. 

A  New  Jersey  editor  noticed  the  typewriter  fill-in 
and  in  an  indignant  editorial  on  press  agentry  in¬ 
formed  his  readers  of  the  imposition.  He  wrote : 
“The  fact  that  Mr.  Seger  is  in  Florida  is  an  item 
of  news  that  has  been  duly  recorded  in  this  news¬ 
paper.  What  he  thinks  of  Florida  is  news  too.  But 
what  opinions  of  their  own  certain  gentlemen  in 
Qewiston  choose  to  put  into  Mr.  Seger’s  mouth  is 
not  news  by  any  measuring  stick  we  have  about  the 
shop.” 

Defenders  of  press  agents  often  contend  that  while 
there  are  abuses  newspapers  often  receive  valuable 
“news”  from  such  sources.  The  “news”  that  press 
agents  hand  out  is  what  the  press  agent’s  employer 
wants  known  and  that  is  not  “news,”  but  interested 
propaganda.  It  is  an  imposition  on  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic  and  is  calculated  to  be.  We  have  seen  many  im¬ 
pudent  specimens  of  deceitful  press  agentry  but  in 
the  canned  interview  “public  relations”  efficiency 
realizes  its  highest  logical  development. 


We  teonder  who  in  this  theoretically  jazz- 
bound,  hysterical  age  takes  time  to  read  even 
one  per  cent  of  the  books  that  are  getting 
themselves  printed. 


DEATH  HOUSE  NEWS 


COMPLAINING  of  the  welter  of  shuddering 
news  that  preceded  the  e.xecution  of  a  woman 
at  Sing  Sing,  the  editor  of  the  Nezo  York  World 
exclaimed,  “If  we  cannot  find  a  way  to  cleanse  the 
whole  procedure  (meaning  control  of  publicity  re¬ 
garding  notorious  criminals),  and  if  the  present  tend¬ 
ency  to  increasing  morbidity  continues,  the  death  pen¬ 
alty  will  have  lost  its  meaning.”  In  our  view,  if 
capital  punishment  cannot  bear  the  light  of  present- 
day  publicity,  it  can  be  abolished  by  New  York  as 
eight  other  states  have  abolished  it. 


LINE  FOR  LINE 


An  advertising  solicitor  for  a  New  York  daily, 
his  face  flushed  with  indignation,  called  at 
Editor  &  Publisher  office  one  day  this  week 
and  exclaimed:  “I  have  never  seen  anything  like  this 
automobile  show  and  I  have  been  selling  space  fw 
many  years.  Do  you  know  what  is  being  demanded 
of  the  papers — agate  line  of  free  publicity  for  agat; 
line  of  paid  space!  ‘Give  that  or  get  nothing,’  is 
what  the  solicitor  is  told.  The  copy  is  being  ha^ed 
out,  not  by  advertising  managers,  but  by  publicity 
agents.  Schedules  of  free  space  and  paid  linage  are 
kept.  When  the  solicitor  says  that  the  editorial  cd- 
umns  are  out  of  his  sphere  of  influence  and  that  the 
policy  of  the  paper  is  to  print  what  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  thinks  is  news,  the  publicity  agent  smilej 
pleasantly  and  withholds  the  advertising.  There  yog 
arc — take  it  or  leave  it!  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
limit  has  been  readied.” 

We  appreciate  the  spirit  of  our  caller  and  sympa¬ 
thize  with  his  indignation,  but  nothing  that  he  tells 
us  causes  surprise.  Naturally,  when  rivals  in  the  au¬ 
tomobile  trade  see  the  success  of  Ford  and  Dodge 
free  publicity  methods  during  recent  weeks,  they  not 
only  ask  for  their  share,  but  demand  it.  Why  not? 
If  it  is  first  page  news  that  Ford  has  taken  orders 
for  700,000  new  cars  and  if  it  is  first  page  news  that 
the  radio  made  the  I>odge  price  cut  announcement, 
the  sales  talk  of  all  other  car  producers  becomes  valid 
first  page  news.  To  blame  men  for  thinking  this  way 
about  their  own  affairs  is  unreasonable. 

It  is  an  old,  old  story  in  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
the  free  commercial  publicity  evil  is  a  problem 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  management  of  the  press. 
It  is  the  big  leak  in  modern  journalism,  creating  rate 
differentials  that  are  most  unfair  to  advertising  pa¬ 
trons  who  buy  space  at  card  rates  and  expect  no 
favors,  and  it  is  an  imposition  on  the  reading  public. 
We  do  not  know  when  newspaper  managements  will 
stop  these  abuses.  There  are  some  encouraging  signs 
of  reform  here  and  there,  but  the  day  has  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  for  concerted  action  by  the  organized  press. 
The  riot  of  the  press  agents  at  the  automobile  show 
should  help  to  speed  the  day. 


.Make-up  zihicli  .zeparates  an  attractive  picture 
from  the  story  "which  justifies  its  use,  discon¬ 
certs  the  reader. 


PARADING  AN  ANTIQUE 


C 


on  the 

\V.  H 
Howe 


Years  ago  when  journalism  was  less  responsible 
and  advertising  not  generally  recognized  as  a 
scieptific  short-cut  to  commercial  success  desi- 
ous  practices  were  common  and  considered  quite  admi¬ 
rable.  For  instance,  there  was  the  resourcefulness  of 
Dr.  Pierce  of  “Golden  Discovery”  fame.  He  made 
a  fortune  by  manufacturing  certain  devices  used 
in  newspaper  mechanical  departments  and  traded 
them  for  advertising  space,  using  it  to  popularize  his 
remedy.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  clever  scheme,  the 
good  doctor  making  two  profits.  Dr.  Pierce  knew 
the  value  of  newspaper  space  and  the  publishers  who 
gave  due-bills  for  machinery  did  not.  Variously 
wrinkled,  this  scheme  has  been  tried  time  and  again. 

Until  this  week  we  had  not  considered  it  con¬ 
ceivable  that  any  newspaper  publisher  in  America, 
in  this  enlightened  day,  would  cheapen  his  product 
and  insult  the  advertising  industry  by  trading  space 
due-bills  for  any  consideration.  But,  not  so!  We 
learned  of  a  recent  instance  wherein  newspaper  space 
was  blindly  exchanged  for  space  in  a  trade  paper. 
To  cash  the  due-bills  the  trade  paper  disposed  of  them 
at  a  discount  to  an  agent  who  proce^ed  to  hawk 
them  among  national  advertisers.  To  be  sure,  only 
a  few  publishers  were  involved,  but  the  incident  was 
nevertheless  surprising. 

When  a  newspaper  publisher  issues  space  due-bills 
to  be  peddled  about  at  discounts  on  Advertising  Row 
he  must  surely  understand  that  his  chief  product  is 
being  held  up  to  scorn  and  that  his  own  low  estimate 
of  the  value  of  his  space  is  being  accepted  in  the 
national  market.  Dr.  Pierce’s  scheme  at  least  had  the 
virtue  of  being  a  private  deal.  To  parade  this  aged 
and  decrepit  device  in  the  light  of  modern  advertis¬ 
ing  science  is  just  a  bit  too  weak  and  dismal  to  permit 
of  serious  discussion  here. 
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PERSONAL 


this  connection.  Mr.  Pike  was  associated 
with  the  Xew  York  Theatre  Program 
Corporation  for  nine  years  and  then  be¬ 
came  advertising  manager  of  National 


FOUCS  WORTH  KNOWING 


fR  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  Publishers  Inc.,  New  York  tipiCKlNG  'Em  While  They’re  Green” 

M  arriving  this  week  in  Miami  '  ^  might  appropriately  be  the  title  of  a 

J.'*  alter  _ j.m  i _ _ i _ u.. 


Miss  Marjorie  Douglas,  formerly  cir-  daily  boxing  column  by  Ray  Campbell, 
ilation  manager  of  South  Magasinc,  fight  expert  of  the 

Cleveland  News, 
who  now  con¬ 
ducts  one  under 
the  flowing  name 
of  ‘‘Ray  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Punch 
Bowl.”  For  he 
is  claimed  to  be 
the  first  news¬ 
paperman  in 
America  to  label 
Gene  Tunney  the 
‘‘future  heavy- 

George  F.  Lechler,  local  advertising 

Af.n,,,:  riTio ^  Cammeu.  of  the  world.” 


h  ir  yacht  Lyndonia,  tendered  a  din-  Miss  Marjorie  Douglas,  formerly  cir-  daily  boxing  column  by  Ray  Campbell,  l| 
^''^'rtv  on  the  yacht  in  honor  of  E.  culation  manager  of  South  Magazine,  '  fight  expert  of  the  || 

of  Atchison,  Kan.,  and  Mr.  Hollywood,  Fla.,  has  joined  the  adver- 

VV.  tto'se  o  j 

Howes  niece.  t  News. 

\i  P  Moseley,  former  president  ot 

uT'ld  iVew  York  Commercial,  and  Mrs.  G.  Donald  Guthrie  of  the  advertising 
rf  Ipv  were  hosts  at  a  dinner  in  department  of  the  rauiiton  (Mass.)  £i/c- 
v^i  this  week.  Among  their  guests  ning  Gazette,  and  Miss  Millicent  Pohl 
William  Mien  White  and  Mrs.  of  Nazareth,  Pa.,  a  senior  at  the  New 
of  Emporia,  Kan.,  and  Mr.  and  Jersey  College  for  Women,  have  an- 
Victor  Murdock,  of  Wichita,  Kan.  nounced  their  engagement. 

Theodore  T.  Ellis,  president  of  the  Gordon  Gillis,  circulation  manager  of 
V* •^gland  Fibre  Blanket  Company  the  Halifax  Herald,  and  Mrs.  Gillis  are 
^  Worcwter,  Mass.,  and  formerly  pub-  parents  of  a  son. 

of  the  Worcester  Telegram-Gc^-  George  F.  Lechler,  local  advertising 
X  is  recovering  from  ^illness  which  manager,  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  has  Camebeu.  the  world. 

rtBfined  him  to  a  hospital  for  several  recuperated  from  a  major  operation  and  u  » 

has  resumed  his  duties. 

„  -j  ^  j  u  early  promise  had  been  only  a  flash  in  the 

jjjrry  W.  Brown,  presidetU  and  pub-  Homer  E.  Moyer,  advertising  manager  pan. 
li^r  of  the  Cincinno/i  Commercial  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  Long  before  Tunney  crossed  his  path, 
J^ne,  returned  Jan.  7  from  a  vaca-  Evening  Neies,  visited  New  York  this  Campbell  had  been  reporting  the  doings 
tjoo  spent  in  Florida  resorts.  week.  of  champions.  As  a  cub,  he  broke  into 

Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  of  the  Advertising  staff  of  the  New  York  newspaper  work  on  the  Philadelphia 
nicaio  Daily  News,  has  been  elected  to  ^un  held  its  annual  New  Year’s  luncheon  ^  „  .  ,  .  .  . 

tlw  board  of  trustees  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Dec.  30  at  the  New  York  Advertising  n  t,-  ,5 

of  dicago.  Club.  One  unusual  feature  of  the  lunch-  Ledger,  Campbell  joined  Billy 

u  Pulitzer  who  is  vacationine  in  was  that  of  a  sealed  letter  which  was  'jmson,  when  he  managed  Benny  Leon- 
is  nlannine  to  retum  to  New  g'ven  to  each  man  and  when  his  name  lightweight  champion,  and  Jirn  Cof- 
^Tan  Q  called  he  arose,  opened  the  letter  several  years  as  Gibson  s  aide 

York,  M  yi  J  •  •  gjjjj  proceeded  to  read  a  humorous  dis-  ^nd  a  manager  of  boxers  and  promoter 

Papers  of  Col.  Wade  H.  Harris,  edi-  paragement  of  Herbert  B.  Fairchild,  ad-  nghts,  Campbell  joined  the  Qeveland 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  vertising  manager  of  the  Sun,  which  ^^ws,  about  the  same  time  turning  his 

written  for  that  newspaper  while  he  was  called  for  a  1928  resolution  from  him.  attention  to  Tunney.  Subsequently,  he 

louring  in  Europe  last  summer,  have  been  Mr.  Fairchild  was  presented  with  an  at-  worked  with  Gibson  to  help  Tunney  ob- 

compiled  into  a  single  pamphlet  by  the  tractive  shark-skin  traveling  h«g  which  championship  match  with 

Charlotte  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  contained  a  fitted  case.  '®ck  Dempsey.  Obviously,  he  picked  his 

(iistribution  among  the  farmers  and  _ _  man  to  w'in  and  was  one  of  the  few  sports 

others  interested  in  the  Piedmont  Caro-  pniTraRlAl  RnoM<a  exclaim 

];m<.  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS  I  told  you  so!  afterwards.  Campbell 

1 1-  c  Moervn  pHitnr  in  rViipf  of  t'np  TOHN  CR.\WFORD  has  resigned  was  the  major  dome  at  Tunney's  camp 
^Ewnhi-^Po/f  will  address  ^r^m  the  copy  desk  of  the  New  York  Speculator  and  Stroudsburg,  and  when 

l”wnmpn’s  Reoublican  Club  of  New  Fyen'mg  Postjo  join  the  copy  desk  of  the 


the  Women’s  Republican  Club  of  New 

York,  Jan.  14,  at  the  Waldorf  .\storia  r  ork  Times. 


his  staff,  becoming  his  Boswell.  Later, 


,VL  Sh,™.  vice-prasidm  and  ^  ^  ~~~ 

vertismg  director  of  the  r  t  spend  a  month’s  vacation  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  will  be 

Star-Telegram  a>id  Re^d-Telegr  ^^ere  Mr.  Frayne  formerly  worked  of  the  speakers  at  the  newspaper  in- 

ta  m  New  York  ^  ^siness  next  wee  .  ^or  the  Los  Angeles  Reeord.  Mr.  Frayne  slitute  to  be  held  at  Chapel  Hill  in  Jan- 

Ht  will  stop  at  the  tlotel  Astor.  recently  signed  a  new  three-year  con-  '^^irier  the  auspices  of  the  journal- 

Charles  T.  Straughn,  editor  and  own-  tract  with  the  Hearst  newspapers.  department  of  the  University  and  the 

(T  of  the  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald,  has  Sanford  Jarrell,  former  city  editor  ^orth  Carolina  Press  Association, 

bttn  appointed  chief  deputy  controller  of  the  New  Orleans  Item  and  for  many  Lawrence  Huff,  sporting  Editor, 
of  Schuylkill  County  at  a  salary  of  $3,-  years  on  the  staffs  of  newspapers  in  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  is 
jOO  i«r  year.  He  served  as  controller  Chicago,  New  York  and  other  cities,  seriously  ill  in  a  hospital, 
ior  eight  years.  is  now  living  in  his  cabin  at  Cascade,  Capt.  Edward  L.  Parker,  noted  yachts- 

.Mex.  L.  Moreau,  publisher  of  the  Col.,  devoting  his  entire  time  to  maga-  man,  has  ^en  appointed  editor,  anglers 
Frttkold  (N.  J.)  Transcript,  the  Flem-  zme^  work.  section,  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News.  He 

«{/(»  (N.  J.)  Democrat  and  the  Bloom-  William  H.  Turner,  formerly  of  Me-  '*  sp  authority  on  deep  sea  fishing  and 

itld  (N.  J.)  Independent  Press,  sailed  Graw  Hill  Publishing  Company  is  now  a  marine  activities. 

a  Jan.  S  with  Mrs.  Moreau  for  Cali-  member  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  .Mbert  D.  Barker  of  West  Bridge- 
ioraia  by  way  of  the  Panama  canal,  une  reportorial  staff.  He  will  handle  water.  Mass.,  former  telegraph  editor 
From  California  they  will  go  to  Hawaii  scientific  news.  of  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Ez'ening 

to  remain  for  the  balance  of  the  winter.  James  .\.  Parham,  managing  editor  of  (Continued  on  next  page) 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFHCE 
\f.\X  COOK,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Clerrland  Press,  addressed  the 
Qewland  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Joaraalism,  Jan.  11,  at  the  Colonial  Ho¬ 
tel,  on  “Why  Your  Story  Does  Not  Al- 
•ajrs  Make  the  Paper.” 

R.  H.  Dunlap,  advertising  director  of 
4e  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  was  re- 
wntly  elected  to  membership  in  Mahi 
Temple  Shrine  patrpl. 

William  F.  Reynolds,  advertising  man- 
ejer  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Standard- 
V^on,  addressed  the  weekly  meeting  of 
^  Twelve-Thirty  Luncheon  Club  of 
Cooey  Island  on  Thursday,  Dec.  29. 

Peyton  R.  Holt  of  the  Herkimer 
^Y.)  Telegram  advertising  staff  has 
TO  named  advertising  manager  of  the 
CfWMj  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

L.  S.  Straughn  of  the  advertising  staff, 
f()kla.)  Morning  Ne7vs  has 
TO  placed  in  charge  of  advertising  for 
™  Shawnee  Evening  News.  Both 
Wpers  are  published  Iw  the  same  con- 
am. 

Eogere  H.  Pike  has  joined  the  staff  of 
^  iBtional  advertising  department  of 
tte  New  York  Evening  Post.  Prior  to 


CAPITAL,  NEWS 

a  service  for  and  about  women  in  the  national  capital 
has  been  added  to  the  all-star  list  of 

McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

MAXINE  DAVIS  is  editor  of  this  unique  Washington  service.  Her 
work  is  known  to  most  editors.  She  probably  knows  more  about 
women’s  interests  in  Washington  and  the  nation  than  any  other  woman. 

Capital  News  (daily  and  weekly  services)  will  continue  to  go  to  client 
newspapers  from  the  Washington  office.  Sales  and  collections  will  be 
handled  through  the  New  York  office  of  McNaught  Syndicate. 

Every  day  an  interesting  news  item  from  Washington  about  matters 
of  especial  interest  to  women. 

Once  a  week  a  column  of  Washington  gossip  for  women. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt. 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING. 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Chaelbs  V.  McAsam, 
Vice-President 
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Enterprise  and  later  with  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Traveler  and  then  special  writ¬ 
er  with  the  Boston  Herald,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  publicity  manager  for 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  T.  Frank 
Joyce,  for  17  years  with  the  Associated 
Press,  has  been  named  vice-president 
in  charge  of  publicity  and  advertising. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Eleanor  Torr 
of  Indianapolis  to  Vilas  J.  Boyle,  as¬ 
sistant  dramatic  editor  of  the  Indiampolis 
Star,  has  been  announced.  The  wedding 
will  take  place  Feb.  18. 

Frank  A.  Hart  of  the  news  staff  of 
the  Lau'renee  (Mass.)  Evening  Tribune, 
was  recently  tendered  a  testimonial  ban¬ 
quet  by  his  many  friends  in  honor  of 
his  marriage.  He  was  presented  a  purse 
of  gold. 

Edward  D.  Sullivan,  for  many  years 
the  writer  and  humorist  for  the  old  New 
York  Herald,  and  later  sjwrting  editor 
of  the  Chieago  Herald  &  Examiner,  has 
resigned  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Yellow  Cab  Company,  and  the  Chicago 
Motor ‘Coach  Company,  to  become  as¬ 
sistant  of  the  president  of  the  Contin¬ 
ental  Divide  Company,  a  mining  concern 
having  lead  and  zinc  mines  at  Hailey, 
Idaho,  Aspen,  Col.,  and  Newpark  City, 
Utah. 

George  W.  Barrett,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register-Tribune,  has  joined  staff 
of  the  Deeatur  (Ill.)  Rez’iezv. 

R.  X.  Allenburg  of  the  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Evening  Nezvs  spent  the  holidays  in  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

Albert  E.  C.  Mindermann,  for  24  years 
a  reporter  on  the  Nezvark  Ez’ening  News, 
is  celebrating  this  week  40  years  of  news¬ 
paper  work.  He  is  the  next  oldest  re¬ 
porter  in  length  of  service  in  the  state. 
Julius  Grunow  of  the  Jersey  Journal 
having  just  completed  42  years  of  re¬ 
porting. 

Capt.  Chas.  K.  Brown,  for  14  years 
engaged  in  educational  work  in  Virginia, 
has  entered  the  newspaper  field,  and  on 
Jan.  1,  joined  the  news  department  of  the 
Stanton  (Va.)  Evening  I.eader. 

“Randy”  Edmundson,  one  of  the  sports 
writers  for  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob- 
serz  er,  was  called  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  several 
days  prior  to  Christmas  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  father,  w’ho  died  in  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

William  Loftus,  sport  editor  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  News,  has  been  named 
private  secretary  to  Mayor  Daniel  L. 
Hart  of  Wilkes-Barre  for  the  third 
term. 

George  C.  MacGuiggan,  staff  reporter 
for  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post,  spoke  at 
the  Reading  (Mass.)  Baptist  Church  Jan. 
1  on  his  experience  in  covering  the  S-4 
disaster  at  Provincetown. 

Carleton  Giddinge  has  -returned  to  the 
Portland  (Me.)  -  Ez’ening  News  after  an 
illness  that  kept  him  at  home  several 
weeks. 

W.  Prentice  Phillips  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
as  cartoonist. 

Harry  L.  Flournoy,  for  many  years 
feature  writer  for  the  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Gazette,  has  been  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Robert  G.  Murphy,  resigned. 

Roy  Mumpton,  formerly  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  has  been  promoted  to  sporting  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
to  replace  Pete  Duggan.  Duggan  is 
transferred  to  day  police  to  replace 
Thomas  Phillips,  who  goes  to  general 
assignments. 

Mason  B.  Hood,  reporter  for  the  Char¬ 
lotte,  (X.  C.)  Observer,  has  resigned 
on  account  of  the  declining  health  of 
his  w'ife,  whom  it  has  become  necessary 
to  take  away  for  a  complete  rest. 

(jeorge  V.  Callahan,  veteran  marine 
editor  of  the  Clez'eland  Plain  Dealer, 
has  been  compelled  to  obtain  a  leave 
of  absence  owing  to  poor  health,  and  his 
work  is  being  carried  on  by  W.  C.  La- 
velle. 

Joseph  Gilroy  has  joined  the  news  staff 
of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times. 

Mayfield  Kaylor,  for  the  last  seven 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Indianapolis 


Star,  has  been  appointed  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Indianapolis  Reai  c.oia.e 
Board. 

Bernard  Simon,  formerly  assistant 
dramatic  editor  of  the  Nezv  York  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune,  has  returned  to  the  paper  as 
a  copy  reader. 

Frank  Francis,  special  writer  for  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner  and 
formerly  its  editor,  who  became  mayor  of 
the  city  on  Jan.  3,  having  been  elected 
by  a  good  majority  last  November,  will 
continue  his  column  in  the  paper  which 
is  conducted  under  the  heading  of  “News 
And  Views.” 

Ted  le  Berthon  has  been  added  to  the 
Eos  Angeles  Evening  Express  report®r- 
ial  staff.  I 

Dudley  Smith,  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  staff,  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  the' 
parents  of  a  daughter.  -  - 

George  Daniels  has  returned  to  the 
Scranton  Times  news  department  after 
being  on  the  sick  list  for  several  months. 

Howard  S.  Smith  has  left  the  staff 
of  the  Halifax  Herald  to  return  to  his 
home  in  Montreal. 

Frank  Doyle  of  the  Moncton  (N.  B.) 
Transcript  staff  has  resigned  to  become 
city  editor  of  the  Halifax  Herald. 

Charles  Bruce  of  the  Halifa.v  (X.  S.) 
Morning  Chronicle  staff  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  post  in  the  Xew  York  bureau 
of  the  Canadian  Press. 

Ross  Garrigus,  former  city  editor, 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dispatch  and  former 
news  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times, 
has  been  made  editor  of  the  Vincennes 
(Ind.)  Sun. 

Frederick  H.  Houck,  former  radio  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Louis  Times,  is  now  a 
copy  editor  on  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner. 

Charles  J.  Murphy,  reporter  on  the 
Nezv  York  World,  received  commenda¬ 
tions  of  his  paper  this  week  for  an  ex¬ 
clusive  inside  story  he  obtained  of  a  con¬ 
tractors’  ring  in  connection  with  a  Queens 
suburb  sewer  expose  now  running  in  all 
Xew  York  dailies. 

Arthur  Chamberlin,  member  of  the 
Nezu  York  World’s  staff,  obtained  a  beat 
this  week  on  how  so-called  official  Mexi¬ 
can  documents  were  manufactured  and 
forged. 

MARRIED 

A/’IXCEXT  BYERS,  city  editor  of  the 
’  New  York  Eveiting  Post,  to  Ethel 
Bancroft,  of  Weston,  Conn.,  Dec.  24. 

James  Burchard,  sports  staff,  Nezv 
York  Ez’ening  Telegram,  to  Patricia 
Miller,  formerly  of  the  Clez’eland  Plain 
Dealer. 

W.  S.  Bowman,  advertising  manager 
of  the  South  Beitd  Tribune,  to  Miss  Ethel 
Hall,  of  the  Tribune’s  accounting  depart¬ 
ment,  Dec.  28. 

Beryl  Miller,  city  editor  of  the  Des 
Moine_s  (la.)  Register,  to  Miss  Mary 
Little,  feature  writer  of  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune-Capital,  Jan.  1. 

Frederick  H.  Toye,  Boston  newspaper 
writer,  to  Miss  Henrietta  Marie  Hopkin- 
son  of  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  in  Xew’ 
York  City,  Dec.  28. 

John  Fred  Lissfelt,  music  critic  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  to  Miss  Mil¬ 
dred  L.  Chamberlin  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  8. 

Edgar  W.  Kennedy,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Uniontozvn  (Pa.)  Morning  Herald, 
to  Miss  Jessie  S.  Xewcomer  of  that 
place,  Christmas  Day. 

Don  J.  Kirkley,  reporter  for  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  to  Miss  Martha 
Owen  at  Texarkana.  Sunday,  Jan.  8. 
Mr.  Kirkley  was  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Texarkana  Gazette  until  his  resignation 
on  Jan.  1. 

Richard  Caldwell,  city  editor  of  the 
.Sapulpa  (Okla.)  Daily  Herald,  to  Miss 
Mary  Potter  Wilcox  on  Dec.  28. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

p.UUL  N.  SEXTON  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  .'\ssociated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  suc¬ 
ceeding  R.  G.  Smith,  transferred  to  the 
San  Francisco  bureau. 


WALLEN  AND  WALDRON 


Thequoue  Wallen  Earl  W.  Waldron 


Although  no  rumbles  have  been  heard 
from  Albany,  Editor  &  Publisher 
hastens  to  correct  a  mistake  of  an  in¬ 
spired  make-up  man  who  on  page  31 
last  week  used  a  cut  of  Theodore  Wallen. 
Albany  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  in  place  of  Earl  W. 
Waldron,  publisher  of  the  Albany  Times- 
Union. 

Above  is  Mr.  Waldron  (right)  and 
Mr.  Wallen  (left). 


P.  P.  .Undersoil  has  been  appointed 
Associated  Press  correspondent  at  Balti¬ 
more. 

Leon  L.  Kay,  of  the  Buenos  Aires  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  United  Press  .Associations, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  bureau.  Kay  has  worked  on 
newspajK’rs  in  Milwaukee  and  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  He  was  later  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  West  Coast  Leader,  of  Lima, 
Peru,  and  the  Panama  Times  of  Panama, 
both  weeklies. 

H.  Richmond  Campbell,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Middlctozvn  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Press,  managing  editor  of  the  North 
Tonawanda  (N.  Y.)  News,  and  more 
recently  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Associated  Press  bu¬ 
reau  in  New'  Haven,  Conn. 

Reginald  G.  Smith,  for  the  past  two 
years  head  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  back  to  the  San  Francisco  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  organization.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Paul  N.  Sexton  who  has  been 
attached  to  the  Portland,  Ore.,  office  of 
the  A.  P. 

Charles  L.  .Ubernethy,  for  15  years  As¬ 
sociated  Press  operator  in  Charlotte,  has 
been  transferred  to  Richmond,  Va. 

Ralph  C.  Sutton,  an  .Associated  Press 
operator  at  Portland.  Ore.,  is  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  with  a  fractured  left  leg.  His  auto 
skidded  and  went  over  an  embankment. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

t’RXEST  B.  M.AA’ON,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  J'aneouzrr  .'iun  and  prior  to 


READERS’  REFERENCE 
SERVICE 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Fourth 
Estate  Library  and  Topical 
Index  Available  to  All 
A  S  the  service  station  of  news- 
paperdom  and  the  advertising 

field,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Fourth  Estate  maintains  the  most 
extensive  library  ever  established 
in  the  realm  of  journalism.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  topical  index  of  all  sig¬ 
nificant  events  and  the  statistical 
records  published  through  the  year 
in  the  columns  of  this  journal, 
classified  according  to  various  in¬ 
terests,  alphabetically  arranged 
and  giving  dates  of  publication. 
All  readers  are  cordially  invited 
to  make  use  of  these  reference 
facilities.  Inquiries  addressed  to 
Service  Department,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER.  1700  Times  Bldg., 
New  York,  either  hy  letter  or  in 
person,  will  receive  prompt  atten¬ 
tion,  of  course  without  cost. 


that  city  and  telegraph  editor  of  tb 
Vancouver  World,  has  purcliased  tfn 
Merritt  (B.  C.)  Herald  from  James 
Ellis.  Mayon  is  a  past  president  of  th 
British  Columbia  Institute  of  Journalijtj 

Harry  L.  Hayden,  who  recently  sold 
the  Muskegon  Heights  Record,  a  f^ 
circulation  weekly  newspaper,  to  Git® 
O.  Currey,  from  whom  he  had  p®. 
chased  it  only  a  year  before,  has 
chased  the  Berrien  County  RecorJ/j 
weekly  published  at  Buchanan,  Midi, 
from  its  owner,  Glenn  S.  Easton. 

W.  G.  Vanderburg,  former  Kotum 
City  Star  staff  man,  later  of  the  Quij. 
Ian  .Advertising  .Agency,  Chicago,  hjj 
purchased  the  Boyden  (la.)  Reports 
from  Jacob  Van  Zwol,  for  12  years  pul>. 
Usher  of  the  paper. 

Gcncseo  (N.  Y.)  Liz'utgston  Dcmccnt 
a  weekly,  has  been  sold  to  Walter  B 
Saunders  of  Nunda.  Mr.  Saunders  is 
owner  of  the  Ninula  Nezvs,  and  president 
of  the  New  A'ork  State  Press  .Asso. 
ciation,  also  the  Livingston  County  Press 
.Association.  The  former  owners  of  the 
Democrat,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  .\bbott 
and  Harland  W.  Ripper  of  Geneseo  will 
retire,  but  Timothy  C.  Reagan  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor  and  publisher. 

Seaside  (Ore.)  Signal  has  been  sold  to 
Max  and  Ina  Schafer  of  Raymond,  Wash. 

William  Goodyear,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald,  retired 
Jan.  1,  selling  an  interest  in  his  paper 
to  Karl  N.  Allen  of  Pullman.  Mr.  Good¬ 
year  was  in  newspaper  work  for  40  yean 
Mr.  Allen  has  been  foreman  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  plant  for  nearly  20  years. 

R.  E.  .Aldrich,  for  five  years  publisher 
of  the  Nczvell  (la.)  Mirror,  has  sold  the 
paper  to  Paul  I.  Noble  of  Glidden,  who 
has  taken  possession  of  the  paper. 

N.  W.  Newhouse,  one  of  the  two  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Stanton  (Mich.)  Clipper-Her¬ 
ald,  last  week  sold  his  interest  in  that 
weekly  to  his  partner,  R.  Arthur  f^- 
others. 

.A.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  formerly  publisher 
of  the  Allison  (la.)  Tribune,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Jefferson  (la.)  Herald  from 
T.  F.  and  Francis  Brown. 

I - 

HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

T  ELAND  DECKER,  from  day  editor 
to  slot  man,  Indianapolis  Star, 

William  W.  Wilcox,  Jr.,  from  copy- 
desk  to  day  editor,  Indianapolis  Star. 

John  Heiney,  from  radio  editor  to  au¬ 
tomobile  editor,  Indianapolis  News. 

Bret  H.  Hawkins,  from  slot  man  to 
makeup  editor,  Indianapolis  Star. 

Jesse  Clifford,  from  .Associated  Press 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  staff,  Indianapolu 
Star. 


FLASHES 


According  to  the  daily  reports  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  Florida 
has  recently  experienced  really  cool 
weather.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the 
damage  one  may  consult  the  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  Los  .Angeles,  Cal. — Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 


The  nations  are  thinking  up  more  hor¬ 
rible  means  to  employ  in  the  next  “un¬ 
thinkable”  war. — Florence  (Ala.)  Herald. 


You  don’t  have  to  be  an  oldtimer  to 
remember  when  a  raincoat  didn’t  lo<A 
like  a  circus  poster. — I.  R.  Wolf  in  Hil- 
zvaukee  Journal. 


“Booties”  sell  all  French  wines  but  the 
genu-ine. — Wall  Street  Journal. 


Wonder  how  this  excitement  over  a 
new'  motor-car  in  1927  will  compare  with 
the  furor  over  a  new  popular-priced  air¬ 
plane  in  1947. — Boston  Transcript. 
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.Anyway  the  new  model  A  seems  | 
inferior  to  the  old  T  as  a  joke  breeder.—  ; 
Florence  (Ala.)  Herald.  I 
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i  Point  on  5H  Point  Slug 


10  Point  on  10  Point  Slug 


10  Point  on  12  Point  Slug 


r 


► 


Tntertype  Ideal  News  Face  Is  a  perfectly  steady  and  yet  a 
“ISjSiv  b^nced  type  face  that  has  sufficient  color  around 
utter  as  well  as  in  each  letter.  Being  one  of  the  Modem 
^  “  group  of  type  faces,  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  in 
"ISiv  with  the  make-up  of  a  newspaper  column  and  is  a 
letter  There  is  no  confusion  from  vibration.  Also,  It  Is 
letter.  The  light  strokes  and  the  heavy  strokes  are 
,*  wwt  oroportlon.  It  is  not  the  same  “color”  all  over.  In 
it  is  not  a  monotone,  which  Is  just  as  tiring  on 


5%  Point  on  6H  Point  Slug 


The  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  Is  a  iierfectly  steady  and  yet  a 
rfectly  balanced  type  face  that  has  sufficient  color  around 
letter  as  well  as  in  each  letter.  Being  one  of  the  Modem 
Roman  group  of  type  faces.  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  Is  In 
tarmony  with  the  make-up  of  a  newspaper  column  and  Is  a 
\l^y  letter.  There  is  no  confusion  from  vibration.  Also,  It  Is 
"bSanced  letter.  The  light  strokes  and  the  heavy  strokes  are 
*  ^^wt  proportion.  It  is  not  the  same  “color”  all  over.  In 
2l^r  words.  It  is  not  a  monotone,  which  la  just  as  tiring  on 


sy.  Point  on  6H  Point  Slug 

The  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  Is  a  perfectly  steady 
nd  vet  a  perfectly  balanced  type  face  that  has  suf- 
f^^ient  color  around  each  letter  as  well  as  in  each  let¬ 
ter  Being  of  the  Modern  Roman  group  of  type  faces, 
Tntertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  in  harmony  with  the 
mUe-up  of  a  newspaper  column  and  is  a  steady  let- 
ttf  There  is  no  confusion  from  vibration.  Also,  it  is  a 
tllanced  letter.  The  light  strokes  and  the  heavy 
^kes  are  in  correct  proportion.  It  is  not  the  same 

6  Vi  Point  on  7  Point  Slug 

The  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  perfectly  steady 
and  yet  a  perfectly  balanced  type  face  that  has  suf¬ 
ficient  color  around  each  letter  as  well  as  in  each  let¬ 
ter  Being  of  the  Modern  Roman  group  of  type  faces. 
Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  in  harmony  with  the 
make-up  of  a  newspaper  column  and  is  a  steady  let¬ 
ter  There  is  no  confusion  from  vibration.  Also,  it  is  a 
balanced  letter.  The  light  strokes  and  the  heavy 
strokes  are  in  correct  proportion.  It  is  not  the  same 

6  Vi  Point  on  7  Point  Slug 

The  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  a  perfectly  steady 
and  yet  a  perfectly  balanced  type  face  that  has  suf¬ 
ficient  color  around  each  letter  as  well  as  in  each  let¬ 
ter.  Being  of  the  Modern  Roman  group  of  type  faces. 
Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  in  harmony  v.-ith  the 
make-up  of  a  newspaper  column  and  is  a  steady  let¬ 
ter.  There  is  no  confusion  from  vibration.  Also,  it  is  a 
balanced  letter.  The  light  strokes  and  the  heavy 
strokes  are  in  correct  proportion.  It  is  not  the  same 

eVi  Point  on  7Vi  Point  Slug 

The  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  a  perfectly  steady 
and  yet  a  perfectly  balanced  type  face  that  has  suf¬ 
ficient  color  around  each  letter  as  well  as  in  each  let¬ 
ter.  Being  of  the  Modern  Roman  group  of  type  faces. 
Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  in  harmony  with  the 
make-up  of  a  newspaper  column  and  is  a  steady  let¬ 
ter.  There  is  no  confusion  from  vibration.  Also,  it  is  a 
balanced  letter.  The  light  strokes  and  the  heavy 
strokes  are  in  correct  proportion.  It  is  not  the  same 


7  Point  on  7  Point  Slug 

The  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  a  perfectly  steady 
and  yet  a  perfectly  balanced  type  face  that  has  suf¬ 
ficient  color  around  each  letter  as  well  as  in  each 
letter.  Being  of  the  Modern  Roman  group  of  type 
faces,  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  in  harmony 
with  the  make-up  of  a  newspaper  column  and  is  a 
steady  letter.  There  is  no  confusion  from  vibration. 
Also,  it  is  a  balanced  letter.  The  light  strokes  and 
the  heavy  strokes  are  in  correct  proportion.  It  is 

7  Point  on  8  Point  Slug 

The  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  a  perfectly  steady 
and  yet  a  perfectly  balanced  type  face  that  has  suf¬ 
ficient  color  around  each  letter  as  well  sus  in  each 
letter.  Being  of  the  Modern  Roman  group  of  type 
faces.  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  in  harmony 
with  the  make-up  of  a  newspaper  column  and  is  a 
steady  letter.  There  is  no  confusion  from  vibration. 
Also,  it  is  a  balanced  letter.  The  light  strokes  and 
the  heavy  strokes  are  in  correct  proportion.  It  is 


8  Point  on  8  Point  Slug 

The  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  a  perfectly 
steady  and  yet  a  perfectly  balanced  type  face  that 
has  sufficient  color  around  each  letter  as  well  as 
in  each  letter.  However,  a  news  face  must  have 
more  than  steadiness.  A  Modem  Roman  face  may 
not  have  sufficient  difference  of  color  between  the 
light  and  heavy  portions  of  each  letter.  This  will 
produce  a  monotone  which  is  almost  as  tiring  on 
the  eyes  as  too  much  action.  Being  of  the  Modem 

8  Point  on  10  Point  Slug 

The  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  a  perfectly 
steady  and  yet  a  perfectly  balanced  type  face  that 
has  sufficient  color  around  each  letter  as  well  as 
in  each  letter.  However,  a  news  face  must  have 
more  than  steadiness.  A  Modem  Roman  face  may 
not  have  sufficient  difference  of  color  between  the 
light  and  heavy  portions  of  each  letter.  This  will 
produce  a  monotone  which  is  almost  as  tiring  on 
the  eyes  as  too  much  action.  Being  of  the  Modem 


The  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  steady  and  yet  a  perfectly  balanced 
type  face  that  has  sufficient  color  around 
each  letter  as  well  as  in  each  letter.  Being 
of  the  Modem  Roman  group  of  type  faces. 
Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  in  harmony 
with  toe  make-up  of  a  newspaper  column 
and  is  a  steady  letter.  There  is  no  confusion 
from  vibration.  Also,  it  is  a  balanced  letter. 
The  light  strokes  and  the  heavy  strokes  are 
in  correct  proportion.  It  is  not  toe  same 
■  “color”  all  over.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a 
monotone  which  is  just  as  tiring  on  toe 
eyes  as  too  much  vibration.  However,  a 
news  face  may  not  have  sufficient  differ¬ 
ence  of  color  between  the  light  and  heavy 
portions  of  each  letter.  This  will  produce  a 
monotone  which  is  almost  as  tiring  on  the 
eyes  as  too  much  action.  Intertype  Ideal 


The  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  steady  and  yet  a  perfectly  balanced 
type  face  that  has  sufficient  color  around 
each  letter  as  well  as  in  each  letter.  Being 
of  toe  Modem  Roman  group  of  type  faces. 
Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  in  harmony 
with  the  make-up  of  a  newspaper  column 
and  is  a  steady  letter.  There  is  no  confusion 
from  vibration.  Also,  it  is  a  balanced  letter. 
The  light  strokes  and  the  heavy  strokes  arc 
in  correct  proportion.  It  is  not  the  same 
“color”  all  over.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a 
monotone  which  is  just  as  tiring  on  the 
eyes  as  too  much  vibration.  However,  a 
news  face  may  not  have  sufficient  differ¬ 
ence  of  color  ^tween  the  light  and  heavy 


A  dinner  with  nine  courses — all  soup; 

A  vaudeville  performance — all  acrobats; 
An  orchestra  with  but  one  selection. 

Terrible  to  behold. 
We  need,  we  must  have  variety — relief. 


The  eye  craves  variety.  A  news  face  whose  letters 
are  all  toe  same  color  is  monotonous — and  mo¬ 
notony  lulls  the  eye  and  the  senses  to  slumber. 

Its  cardinal  virtue  being  variety — a  balance  of 
light  and  dark  portions  in  toe  letters — Intertype 
IDEAL  News  Face  is  the  answer  to  a  publisher’s 
prayer  for  greater  reader  interest. 

Follow  the  lead  of  hundreds  of  other  progressive 
newspaper  publishers  and  get  all  toe  facts  about 
Intertype  IDEAL  News  Face.  Do  it  while  you  are 
thinking  about  getting  more  reader  interest. 

Intertype  matrices  will  mn  in  your  line-casting 
machine. 


Standardized  ^ 


INTERTYPE 


JOHN  H.  RIDENOUR  DIES  and  local  correspondent  of  the  Associated 

_  Press,  died  Jan.  9. 

Flushing  Publisher  Was  Once  Scripps-  JoHX  J.  O’CoNNELL,  S3,  for  many 
McRae  Executive  in  Midwest  years  assistant  foreman  of  the  Albany 

Argus,  and  lately  employed  on  the  Al- 
John  H.  Ridenour,  formerly  manager  Y.)  Times-Union.  died  Jan.  6 

of  the  Scnpps-McRae  News^per  Leag^ 

in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  since  low  *7^  j-,.  j  u 

Sitor  and  owner  of  tht  Flushing  (N.  Y.)  Leftwich,  7^  editor  and  pub- 

Evening  Journal,  died  last  week  in  Johns  i^er  of  the  (Okla.)^^^  since 

Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  where  he  died  at  his  home  Jam  7. 

had  been  treated  for  a  cancer.  He  was  Lharles  M.  Davis,  58,  editor  and 

70  ywrs  old.  publisher  of  the  Newton  County  (Ind.) 

Mr.  Ridraour  was  a  graduate  of  Enterprise,  died  at  his  home  in  Kent- 
Wooster  University.  He  started  news-  land,  Ind.,  Jan.  8  of  heart  trouble.  He 
paper  work  on  the  Canton  (O.)  Reposi-  started  his  newspaper  work  on  the  Enter- 
tory  He  joined  Scripps-McRae  on  the  prise  when  16  years  old  and  had  been 
Cincinnati  Post  in  the  early  ’80’s  and  ad-  identified  with  that  paper  ever  since, 
vanced  rapidly.  In  1888  Mr.  Ridenour  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  In- 
went  to  New  York  and  helped  to  organize  diana  Republican  Editorial  .Association, 
the  news  service  which  developed  into  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  one  daughter 
the  United  Press.  He  purchased  the  and  two  sisters.  He  was  a  cousin  of 
Journal  in  1890.  George  .\de,  famous  Hoosier  writer. 

The  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Ridenour  John  J.  Muldowney,  27,  who  was 

was  received  by  Editor  &  Publisher  killed  by  a  train  near  Saratoga  Springs, 
from  Milton  A.  McRae ;  N.  Y.,  Dec.  29,  had  been  a  sports  writer 

“Mr.  Ridtnwur  was  associated  with  me  for  the  New  York  Times  for  five  years, 
44  years  ago  as  managing  editor  of  the  since  his  graduation  from  Holy  Cross 
Cincinnati  Post  and  was  with  the  College.  Muldowney  had  been  ill  at  his 
Scripps-McRae  concern  for  a  period  of  home  at  Saratoga  Springs,  but  intended 
vears.  He  was  one  of  the  most  honorable  to  return  to  his  work, 
men  that  I  ever  knew  and  nmde  quite  a  j  Andrew  Haas.  52,  editor  and  pub- 
success  when  he  went  into  business  tor  Usher  of  the  Marietta  (Pa.)  Times,  died 
himself.’’  at  his  home  there  recently.  His  wife  and 


What  Subject  Interests 
Absolutely  Everybody! 

'^HEALTH 


THURLE  B.  MOON  Frank  BeVier,  53,  for  many  years  of 

Thurle  Birdsall  Moon,  45,  creator  of  the  Aurora,  (Ill.)  Express,  News  and 
"Shorty  Says’’  advertising  copy,  died  Jan.  later  the  Beacon,  before  his  removal  to 
3  at  his  home  in  Wilmington,  O.,  follow-  Califo^ia  several  years  ago,  died  Jan. 
ing  an  illness  of  but  ten  days.  Mr.  Moon  4  in  Escondido,  a  suburb  of  Los  .An- 
was  an  advertising  cartoonist  and  ori-  Re'es.  His  wife  survives, 
ginator  of  sales  campaigns.  He  started  George  C.  Allis,  said  to  be  the  oldest 
newspaper  work  as  advertising  salpman  retail  news  dealer  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  Cincinnati  Post,  later  going  to  died  at  his  home  in  Derby,  Conn.,  re- 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  and  cently  at  the  age  of  92.  He  had  been  in 
later  to  New  York.  His  copy  for  a  Day-  business  continuously  for  72  years.  In 
ton  chain  of  drug  stores  a  few  years  ago  his  younger  days  he  set  type  for  Horace 
attracted  great  interest  and  later  he  es-  Greeley  on  the  New  York  Tribune. 
tablished  a  feature  advertising  service.  Clark,  71,  Texas  newspa- 

'  per  man  and  brother  of  the  late  Luther 

JOSEPH  SCHMIDT  Gark,  for  many  years  editor-in-chief  of 

Joseph  Schmidt,  60,  president  of  the  |he  Dallas  Morning  jVra-r,  died  at  his 
Jose^  Schmidt  .Advertising  Company  and  Dallas,  Jan.  6.  In  18^  he  pur- 

formerly  vice-president  of  the  Prather-  c^sed  an  interest  in  the  IV  ax  attach  le 
Allen  Advertising  Company,  died  last  (Tex.)  £”^er/>rire  ^d  became  its  gen- 
week  in  Cincinnati.  At  one  time  he  was  manager.  In  1900  he  established  the 
advertising  manager  of  Mabley  •&  Carew.  IVaxct.tachte  Eagl^  which  he  published 
large  department  store.  Mr.  Schmidt  was  *7  three  years.  He  then  became  editor 
‘  Vr^rt-  ot  the  Te.ras  Cotton  and  Cotton  Oil 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

offers  you  the  services  of 

DR.  HERMAN  N.  BUNDESEN 


its  health  editor,  to  write  a  daily  feature  and  to  answer  all 
questions  put  by  your  readers.  In  medical  circles  all  over 
America  Dr.  Bundesen’s  name  is  well  known  as 

President  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 

Health  Commissioner  of  Chicago  (February,  1922-Novem- 
ber,  1927).  Sanitary  and  Health  Adviser  for  the  Chicago 
Sanitary  District.  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Public  Health 
Administration  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Member  of  Executive  Committee,  Gorgas  Memorial  In¬ 
stitute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine. 

Author  of  “Our  Babies,”  “Before  the  Baby  Comes,” 
“What  to  Tell  Your  Child,  and  How,”  “The  Baby  and 
You,”  “Everybody’s  Problem,”  and  other  books  on  health 
subjects,  most  of  which  have  been  translated  into  eight 
languages  and  millions  of  copies  distributed  in  every  part 
of  the  world. 


DAVID  G.  LONGWORTH 

of  t 

David  Garrick  Longworth,  once  ad-  of  th 
vance  agent  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  the  fa-  on  J; 
mous  showman,  died  in  London,  Jan.  6,  Surv 
aged  75.  After  Mr.  Barnum’s  death,  Mr.  sons, 
llingworth  went  into  “stunt”  advertising  Qpt 
on  his  own  account.  He  established  the  dauei 


IN  the  six  years  while  he  served  as  Health  Commissioner  of 
Chicago  that  city’s  infant  mortality  rate  was  reduced  from  89.3 
deaths  per  one  thousand  births  to  less  than  63  deaths  per  one 
thousand  births,  making  it  the  leading  large  city  of  the  United 
States  in  low  baby  death  rate.  When  Dr.  Bundesen  left  the  city 
health  department  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was  literally  deluged  with 
letters  and  telegrams  expressing  the  regret,  confidence  and  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  whole  city. 

And,  on  top  of  his  authoritative  knowledge  on  subjects  of  public 
health.  Dr.  Bundesen  writes  like  a  “best  seller.”  He  has  a  vivid 
gift  of  expression  and  illustration  and  reports  his  many  experi¬ 
ences  vitally  and  interestingly,  drawing  valuable  lessons  from 
them.  His  previous  writings,  as  published  in  The  Chicago  Daily 
News,  have  been  read  and  commented  upon  by  thousands. 


(I^bituary 


Dr.  Herman  N.  Bundesen’ 
''HEALTH:  How  to  Keep  It 


Complete  service:  An  illustrated  daily  article 
Direct  mail  answers  to  queries; 
Offered  by  the 


Syndicate  Department 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

15  North  Wells  Street,  Chicago 


Completeness  and  accessibility  of  serv¬ 
ice  facilities  add  definitely  to  the  value 
of  the  owner's  investment  in  Graham 
Brothers  Trucks  and  Commercial  Cars 
—  at  work  throughout  the  world. 


you  with  skilled  mechanics  and  genuine 
repair  parts — equipped  to  give  immedh 
ate  service  at  low  cost.  No  long  layups. 
No  waiting  for  parts.  No  costly  delays. 

GRAHAM  BROTHERS 


There  is  a  Dodge  Brothers  Dealer  near  GRAHAM  BROTHERS  (CANADA) 


EVANSVILLE  —  D  ETRO 1 T  “  STOCKTON 
□  N  OF  DODGE-  BROTHERS.  Inc. 
OTHERS  (CANADA)  LIMITED.  TORONTO.  ONTARIO 


SOLD  BY  DODGE  BROTHERS  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


SERVICE — Always  and  Everywhere 
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ARTIST  MADE  DIRECTOR 
OF  FRANK  AGENCY  ; 

-  ( 

Announcement  of  Myers  Election  Says  ) 
Choice  Significant  of  Modem  Ten-  c 

dency  to  Co-ordinate  Art  Service  j 

and  General  Service 

The  growing  importance  of  the  art 
director  in  the  work  of  an  advertising  ( 
agency  has  been  recognized  by  Albert  i 
Frank  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York, 
which  elected 
Lloyd  Burton 
Myers,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  art  di¬ 
rector  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  to  the  board 
of  directors,  at 
the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  held  Jan. 

9.  Mr.  Myers  is 
a  vice-president 
of  the  company. 

He  has  been  with  .  _ 

the  firm  14  years. 

“Art  directors 

have  frequentlj'  served  as  executives  of 
agencies,”  the  company’s  announcement 
says,  “but  so  far  as  available  records 
show,  only  once  previously  has  an  art 
director  been  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  a  national  advertising  agency. 
Mr.  Myer’s  elevation  to  the  board  is 
significant  of  present  tendencies  toward 
closer  co-ordination  of  the  art  director’s 
specialized  service  with  the  general  work 
of  the  agencies  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
art  today  expresses  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  advertising.” 

Mark  Ash,  who  has  been  secretary  of 
the  corporation  since  1901  and  prior  to 
that  was  connected  with  the  partnership 
of  the  same  name,  was  elected  senior 
vice-president  and  treasurer,  offices  held 
by  the  late  Harry  Rascovar.  James 
McKay,  auditor  of  the  corporation  for 
the  last  10  years,  was  elected  assistant 
treasurer. 

Robert  J.  Herts  was  elected  a  vice- 
president.  For  the  last  two  years  he 
has  been  identified  with  the  company’s 
sales  department. 

Frank  J.  Reynolds,  associated  with  the 
company  for  19  years  and  for  the  last 
10  years  its  executive  head,  was  re-elected 
president.  Other  officers  re-elected  were 
John  Henry  Schwarting,  M.  Robert 
Herman,  \V.  Frank  McClure,  J.  B. 
Hydom,  and  E.  W.  Kimmelberg,  vice- 
presidents;  and  George  Borst,  assistant 
secretary. 

SETS  AGENCY  RECORD 

Guenther-Law  November  Account  Ex¬ 
ceeds  Times’  Previous  Mark 

Rudolph  Guenther-Russell  Law,  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  agents  of  New  York 
City,  have  been  informed  by  the  New 
York  Times  that  charges  against  them 
in  November  of  $105,834  exceeded  any 
previous  amount  charged  by  the  Times 
to  an  advertising  agency  in  one  month. 
The  amount  represents  a  gross  business 
of  more  than  $120,000. 

The  gross  for  the  year  will  be  nearly 
$1,000,000  officers  of  the  agency  say. 

»  _ 

Has  Five  New  Accounts 

The  Paul  Cornell  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  advertising  agency,  is  directing  the 
following  new  accounts ;  Hardman, 
Peck  &  Co.,  pianos;  First  National  Bank 
of  Minneapolis;  First  Minneapolis  Trust 
Company;  Payson  &  Garke.  Ltd.,  pub¬ 
lishers.  and  Bayer,  Pretzfelder  &  Mills, 

lnc. ,  importers  and  manufacturers  of 
Swiss  watches. 

Wayne  Company  Appoints 

The  Wayne  Company  of  Ft.  Wayne, 

lnd. ,  has  appointed  the  Cramer-Kasselt 
Advertising  .Agency,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
to  direct  its  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing.  The  Wayne  Company  manufactures 
gasoline  pumps,  electric  refrigerators  and 
oil  burners. 


Buys  Agency  Interest 

Edward  H.  Weiss  has  purchased  the 
interest  of  Morris  I.  Pickus  in  the 
Chicago  advertising  agency  of  Pickus- 
Weiss,  Inc.  Mr.  Weiss  will  be  president 
of  the  company.  In  the  near  future  the 
name  of  the  firm  will  be  changed  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  new  ownership. 

Gets  Aluminum  Account 

The  Club  Aluminum  Company  of 
Chicago  has  appointed  Brinckerhoff, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  to  handle  its  advertising. 
Newspapers  and  general  magazines  will 
be  used  extensively  throughout  1928,  to 
back  up  branch  offices  now  located  in 
principal  cities. 

Hoyt  Moves  Branch 

Charles  W.  Ho>-t  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  announced  the  removal  of  its 
southern  branch  from  Winston-Salem  to 
the  -American  Bank  Building,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  Coincident  with  this  removal,  it 
announced  the  appointment  of  Robert  S. 
Clary  as  its  southern  manager.  Before 
affiliating  with  the  Hoyt  .Agency,  Gary 
was  connected  with  the  .Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agency  in  Jacksonville,  and 
before  that  he  was  with  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  in  Philadelphia. 

Has  Two  New  Accounts 

The  Chicago  office  of  Albert  Frank 
&  Co.  has  obtained  the  advertising  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Rainbow  Box  Lunch, 
Chicago.  It  will  also  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  account  of  E.  &  S.  Lowenstein,  a 
local  financial  house  on  La  Salle  street. 
William  E.  Kopplin,  formerly  service 
manager  with  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Caples  agency,  is  now  with  the  Chicago 
office  of  Albert  Frank  &  Co. 

Has  Boat  Advertising 

Chris  Smith  &  Sons  Boat  Company 
of  Algonac,  Mich.,  has  appointed  the 
Fred  M.  Randall  Company,  Detroit,  to 
handle  its  advertising. 

Park  Motors  Appoints 

The  advertising  account  of  Park 
Central  Motors,  Inc.,  distributors  of 
Lincoln  automobiles.  New  York,  has 
been  placed  with  the  Joseph  Richards 
Company,  Inc.  NewsiHpers,  selected 
programs  and  class  publications  will  be 
used. 

Boston  Agency  Moves 

Tlie  offices  of  Walter  B.  Snow  &  Staff, 
Inc.,  are  now  located  at  the  Staffer 
Building,  Boston. 

Heads  Kiwanians 

J.  Jay  Fuller,  proprietor  of  the  Buffalo 
advertising  agency  bearing  his  name,  has 
been  elected  first  vice  president  of  the 
Buffalo  Kiwanis  club  for  1928. 

Made  Vice-President 

’  Mitchell-Faust  Advertising  Company, 

I  Chicago,  has  announced  the  election  of 
’  Lyman  L.  Weld  as  a  vice-president.  Mr. 
i  Weld  has  been  with  the  Mitchell-Faust 

•  organization  for  the  past  eight  years. 

Cruising  West  Indies 

Edward  W.  Rule  of  the  Rule-Williams 
Advertising  Agency  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
is  on  a  two  weeks’  cruise  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Florida. 

r 

;  Enlarges  Staff 

,  William  C.  Buchanan  has  been  ap- 
:  pointed  manager  of  the  new  Boston 
t  branch  of  John  W.  Odlin  Co.,  Inc., 

•  Worcester,  Mass.,  advertising  counsel. 
,  Lloyd  H.  Mader,  formerly  publisher  of 
f  the  Cape  Cod  Magazine  has  joined  the 

Odlin  staff  in  charge  of  production. 
Donald  L.  Dickson,  commercial  artist,  has 
also  joined  the  staff. 

^  Joins  Brinckerhoff 

,  J.  P.  C(Khrane,  formerly  with  the 

-  Tablet  &  Ticket  Company,  Chicago,  has 
5  joined  the  copy  and  plan  department  of 
I  Brinckerhoff,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency. 


LEADERSHIP! 

In  1927  The  Herald  carried 
over  32%  more  advertising 
than  the  second  paper. 

Local  as  well  as  national  adver¬ 
tisers  appreciate  the  tremendous 
purchasing  power  represented  in 
Herald  readers.  With  the  natu¬ 
ral  result  that  they  give  most  of 
their  business  to  The  Herald. 
And  this  popularity  must  be 
deserved.  It  must  be  merited. 
Otherwise  this  leadership  would 
not  be  continued  year  after  year. 


Sheer  merit  alone  sus¬ 
tains  a  paper  in  FIRST 
place  year  after  year. 


The 

Syracuse 

Herald 


National  Representatives 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 


280  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  City 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
Chicago.  III. 


General  Motors  Bldg. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Monadnock  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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It  is  really  not  so  difficult  to  form  a  picture  of  what  so  many  house¬ 
keepers  need  in  their  homes  daily.  It  means  millions  of  dollars  spent 
for  necessities  alone.  Just  imagine  the  consumable  products  recjuired 
for  the  table,  the  furnishings  for  the  homes,  the  automobiles,  pianos, 
radios,  electrical  appliances,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  useful 
things  that  go  into  a  home  to  make  it  complete. 

These  million  and  a  half  housekeepers  are  always  interested  to  know 
what  you  have  that  will  make  their  homes  more  comfortable,  beauti¬ 
ful  and  livt'able.  They  want  to  buy  the  new  labor  saving  devices, 
the  new  food  products  and  everything  that  makes  life  easier  and 
better. 

Here  is  your  audience,  and  the  way  to  talk  to  them  “en  masse”  is  thru 
Pennsylvania’s  leading  newspapers  that  they  read  in  their  homes 
every  day. 


2.500 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

'Allentown  Call  . 

..(M) 

33,477 

.11 

.11 

'Allentown  Call  . 

...(E) 

23,978 

.11 

.11 

fBeaver  Falls  Tribune . . 

..(E) 

7,301 

.03 

.03 

tBethlehem  Globe  Times  .., 

..(E) 

13.160 

.06 

.06 

tBrownsville  Telegraph  . . . 

(ME) 

9,604 

.04 

.04 

'Chester  Times  . 

..(E) 

20,011 

.08 

.07 

tfCoatesville  Record  . 

..(E) 

6,866 

.035 

.03 

'Connellsville  Courier  .... 

..(E) 

5.746 

.02 

.02 

'Easton  Express  . 

..(E) 

34,526 

.10 

.10 

'Erie  Times  . 

..(E) 

33,041 

.08 

.08 

tGreensbnrg  Tribune  Review! EM) 

14,804 

.05 

.05 

tHazleton  Plain-Speaker  - 

tHazleton  Standard-Sentinel 

.(E)  1 

20,685 

.02 

.07 

'Mount  Carmel  Item . 

...(E) 

4,361 

.0285 

.0285 

'Oil  City  Derrick  . 

..(M) 

7,507 

.04 

.04 

'Scranton  Times . 

...(E) 

44,520 

.13 

.12 

2.600 

10.000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

'Sharon  Herald  . 

....(E) 

7,752 

.0357 

.0357 

'Sunbury  Item  . 

....(E) 

6,245 

.035 

.035 

'Warren  Mirror-Times  . . . . 

..(ME) 

9,204 

.043 

.043 

'Washington  Observer  and 

Reporter  . 

(M&E) 

18,230 

.06 

.06 

tWest  Chester  Local  News 

...(E) 

11,882 

.04 

.04 

'Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader. . .  (E) 

26,442 

.10 

.07 

tWilliamsport  Sun  and 

Gazette  &  Bulletin . 

,(M&E) 

30,006 

.09 

.09 

fYork  Dispatch  . 

....(E) 

20,202 

.06 

.06 

*A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  October  1,  1927. 
tGovernment  Statement,  October  1,  1927. 
ttGovernment  Statement,  March  31,  1927. 
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LIGHT  AIRY  COPY  SINGS  SWEET  SALES 
TUNE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  IN  ST.  PAUL 

Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  Using  Cartoons  in  Front  Page 
Promotion  Boxes — Readers  Write  in  That  They  Like 
’Em — And  Number  of  Ads  Increase 

By  W.  O.  MILLER 

Manager  of  Promotion  and  Advertising  Service  Department,  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press 

SOME  time  ago  it  occurred  to  us  that  ing  from  a  school  house  carrying  dust- 
we  could  sing  our  classified  pro-  pan  and  broom,  this  text : 
motion  song  to  the  tune  of  cartoons,  “From  the  Seat  of  Learning, 

catchy  headlines,  light  airy  copy,  and  “Mrs.  E.  found  that  there  were  many 

testimonials  all  placed  in  front  page  St.  Paul  girls  desirous  of  mixing  a  little 
boxes  It  would,  we  thought,  furnish  work  with  their  schooling  when  she  ran 
our  readers  with  a  change  of  diet  which  the  following  want  ad  in  the  Dispatch- 
would  agree  with  them.  Pioneer  Press: 

We  tried  it,  and  readers  immediately  "Housework— Young  girl  to  assist, 

began  commenting  on  the  boxes  pub-  Will  consider  school  girl  free  after  1  ;30 
lished.  They  liked  the  cartoons,  they  P.  M.  MlDway  3ol4.  1522  Portland, 

said;  they  liked  the  headlines;  the  copy  “She  had  innumerable  answers  and 

was  easy  to  digest  and  best  of  all  they  found  just  the  girl  she  wanted.  Dis- 
•would  certainly  remember  the  Dispaich  patch-Pioneer  Press  Want  Ads  have  a 
.and  Pioneer  Press  when  they  had  cause  habit  of  getting  just  such  results  for  ad- 
to  use  want  ads.  v  vertisers.  Wlien  you  need  help,  call  the 

Classified  promotion  therefore  of  this  ‘Call  for  Help’  and  put  your  message 
light  airy  variety  is  standard  equipment  where  more  than  50,000  St.  Paul  families 
with  us  now.  We  never  forget  to  in-  will  read  it  twice  a  day. 

•elude  our  telephone  number  in  the  boxes.  P  s  CEdar  oOOO — Yay,  tvcnit  Ads. 
We  make  it  plain,  or  try  to,  that  folks  .  Under  an  illustration  another  promo- 
are  having  a  success  with  our  want  ad  tio«  tox  read: 

pages  We  continually  remind  them  of  ‘  ‘Have  a  Rug  on  Me,  and  they  had 
Dispatch  -  Pioneer  Press  classified  all  Mrs.  F.  A.  U.  had  for  sale  when  she 
prestige.  following  ad  in  the  Dispatch- 

It  seems  to  us  it  is  all  done  in  a  way  Pioneer  Press:  , 

that  sets  well  with  the  readers.  At  least,  “Oriental  rugs,  2  runners,  3  small  rugs, 
they  are  actually  taking  the  trouble  to  very  cheap,  1179  Summit.  DAle  8902. 
tell  us  what  attractive  front  page  boxes  “-N’or  was  Mrs.  F.  A.  U.  s  remark  that 
we  have  never  had  such  wonderful  results  on 

The  following  samples  are  not  neces-  anything’  at  all  startling.  Good  results 

sarily  the  outstanding  gems  of  our  series,  are  natural  when 

but  they  show  that  we  are  using  this  where  more  than  50,000  St.  Paul  families 

kind  of  promotion  on  the  various  classi-  will  see  it  twice  a  day.  Remember  the 

fications.  Help. 

IlnHer  a  cartoon  of  a  eirl  rushing  smil-  “P’s  CEdar  5000 — Say  Want  Ads. 


COME  time  ago  it  occurred  to  us  that  i 
we  could  sing  our  classified  pro-  I 
motion  song  to  the  tune  of  cartoons, 
catchy  headlines,  light  airy  copy,  and 
testimonials  all  placed  in  front  page  - 
boxes.  It  would,  we  thought,  furnish  v 
our  readers  with  a  change  of  diet  which  t 
would  agree  with  them.  f 

We  tried  it,  and  readers  immediately 
began  commenting  on  the  boxes  pub-  ^ 
lished.  They  liked  the  cartoons,  they  1 
said;  they  liked  the  headlines;  the  copy 
was  easy  to  digest  and  best  of  all  they  f 
■would  certainly  remember  the  Dispatch  I 
■and  Pioneer  Press  when  they  had  cause  1 
to  use  want  ads.  »  _  .  ' 

Classified  promotion  therefore  of  this 
light  airy  variety  is  standard  equipment  ' 
with  us  now.  We  never  forget  to  in-  ' 
•elude  our  telephone  number  in  the  boxes. 
We  make  it  plain,  or  try  to,  that  folks 
are  having  a  success  with  our  want  ad  t 
pages.  We  continually  remind  them  of 
Dispatch  -  Pioneer  Press  classified  J 
prestige.  ' 

It  seems  to  us  it  is  all  done  in  a  way 
that  sets  well  with  the  readers.  At  least, 
they  are  actually  taking  the  trouble  to  ' 
tell  us  what  attractive  front  page  boxes 
we  have. 

The  following  samples  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  outstanding  gems  of  our  series, 
but  they  show  that  we  are  using  this 
kind  of  promotion  on  the  various  classi¬ 
fications. 

Under  a  cartoon  of  a  girl  rushing  smil- 

SERVICE  FOR  SUBURBANITES  i 

Chicago  Daily  News  Arranges  Toll- 
Free  Want  Ad  Service 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  estab¬ 
lished  branch  telephone  exchanges  in 
nearby  suburbs,  thereby  making  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  suburban  patrons  to  pay 
the  usual  toll  charges  on  calls  to  its 
metropolitan  office.  Thus,  according  to 
Charles  Winters,  classified  manager  of 
the  News,  one  of  the  chief  impediments  to 
the  free  use  by  suburbanites  of  the  want- 
ad  services  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
has  been  removed. 

With  the  form  letter  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Winters  advising  suburban  patrons  of  the 
new  ad-taking  service  was  enclosed  a 
sticker  bearing  the  local  exchange  num¬ 
ber.  It  was  suggested  that  the  sticker 
be  pasted  in  a  convenient  place,  prefer¬ 
ably  on  the  cover  of  the  telephone 
•  directory. 

REWARDS  HIS  SALES  STAFF 

Bellem,  of  Fresno  Bee,  Civet  Party 
When  Records  Topple 

For  smashing  previous  local  records  in 
Christmas  su^estion  advertising,  Robert 
L.  Bellem,  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Fresno  (Cal.)  Bee  rewarded  his 
staff  with  an  old-fashioned  Christmas 
party.  The  Christmas  column  ran  more 
than  80  individual  ads  a  day.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  called  “Buy-o-Graph”  and  was 
originated  by  Mr.  Bellem. 

The  Bee  put  on  a  special  classified  New 
Year  greeting  section  Dec.  31.  containing 


more  than  1,150  individual  cards  of  10 
lines  each.  The  cards  were  sold  for  $1 
apiece. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lem  has  sold  five  short  stories  to  maga¬ 
zines.  His  stories  have  appeared  in 
Young’s  Droll  Stories,  Real  Detective 
Tales,  Brief  Stories,  and  Paris  Nights. 

Daily  Helps  Unemployed 

The  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  has 
offered  to  assist  any  persons  out  of  work 
to  obtain  employment  by  running  “Posi¬ 
tion  Wanted’’  classified  advertising  free 
of  charge  for  a  limited  time. 

Blanchard  Resigns 

K.  Edwin  Blanchard  has  resigned  from 
the  classified  department  of  the  1 1  'orccstcr 
(Mass.)  Post  to  go  to  Nebraska. 

SPECIAL  USED  CAR  RATE 

Glens  Falls  Paper  Stressing  Every  Day 
Advertising 

Seizing  advantage  of  the  present  auto¬ 
mobile  market  condition,  the  classified  ad- 


Magazine  Sections 

Eight  or  Twelve  Page 
Ready-print  Sections. 

Individual  Page  Mats. 


vertising  department  of  the  Gletis  Falls 
(,N.  V.)  Post-Star  and  Times  is  building 
up  the  Automotive  Columns  of  the  small- 
ad  section  with  a  play  on  special  low 
rates  to  every  day  advertisers. 

Promotion  copy,  run  daily,  says  in 
part : 

"By  far  the  most  successful  advertising 
is  every-day  advertising.  Not  just  once 
in  a  while,  but  every  day — there  are  many 
people  who  turn  to  our  automotive  col¬ 
umns  with  definite  desires  and  needs  to  be 
satisfied.  The  regular  advertisers  get 
the  lion’s  share  of  this  desirable  patron¬ 
age. 

"Our  special  low  rate  for  every  day 
users  of  our  classified  section  makes  it 
doubly  desirable  for  everyone  in  the  auto¬ 
motive  field  to  take  advantage  of  this 
unusual  advertising  opportunity,  which 
can  mean  so  much  added  business  during 
the  new  year.” 

LLOYD  GEORGE  TO  JOIN 
UNION  OF  JOURNAUSTS 

Former  British  Premier  Says  His  Pay 
from  Newspapers  Greater  Than 
All  Salaries  He  Received 
in  Public  Office 

By  Allan  Delafons. 

(.London  Corresfondent,  Editor  &  Publisher) 

London.  —  Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd 
George  recently  signified  his  intention 
of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  branch  of  the  National  Union 
of  Journalists.  More  than  20  years  ago 
he  contributed  to  the  Manchester 
Guardian  and  the  London  Star. 

"Since  leaving  office.”  he  stated  re¬ 
cently,  “I  have  worked  hard  as  a  journa¬ 
list  to  earn  my  livelihood ;  I  am  pleased 
to  .say,  with  some  success.  My  articles 
have  api^ared  in  almost  every  great 
country  in  the  world,  and  my  emolu¬ 
ments  from  this  source  during  these  four 
years  have  been  much  greater  than  the 
aggregate  of  my  salaries  during  17  years 
of  office.” 

Both  Ramsay  MacDonald,  leader  of 
the  Labor  Party,  and  Philip  Snowden, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  during  the 
Labor  Government,  have  long  been  mem- 
l^rs  of  the  National  L’nion  of  Journa¬ 
lists,  and  other  Members  of  Parliament 
also  belong  to  the  Union. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

'A  An  organization  specializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
\  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
\  analytical  surveys  and 
4^  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

ffemspaptr  Bnildingt, 
Production,  OporwHon 
Surveys,  Valuations. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


THE 

JEWISH 

MORNING 

JOURNAL 


An  American  news¬ 
paper  read  by  the 
more  intelligent  and 
prosperous  class  of 
Jews  in  New  York. 


A  Newspaper  Published  Primarily 
for  the  Home.  Member  A.B.C. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  West  Third  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Americas  hrsest  Circulation 
Building  Organization 

RisiirsCoiMi 


.OCCIDENTAL  i 

INBISNSPOLIS. 


LONDON  TELEGRAPH 
FIRM  HAS  177  PAPERS 

Three  Men  Share  Control  of  CirenU. 
tion  Running  Into  Millions  Among 

All  Classes — Times  Doubts  Advis¬ 
ability  of  Great  Combinations 

Sir  William  Berry,  Sir  CJomer  Berry 
and  Sir  Edward  Iliffe,  who  assumed  con¬ 
trol  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  oc 
Jan.  9,  now  share  the  control  of  177  pub- 
lications  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales. 
They  own  seven  morning,  four  evening 
papers,  6  Sunday  papers,  78  wee% 
papers,  and  80  other  publications,  de¬ 
signed  to  appeal  to  all  classes  and  ages. 

The  Lottdon  Times,  commenting  edi¬ 
torially  on  the  changed  ownership  of  the 
Telegraph,  is  inclintxl  to  regard  doubt¬ 
fully  this  concentration  of  control  of  a 
total  circulation  of  millions,  among  all 
classes. 

“If  they  take  their  opinions  from  the 
presentation  of  the  news  or  comments  in 
the  press,  they  are  confronted  with  a 
situation  in  which  their  news  and  their 
comments  are  in  fact  controlled  and  di¬ 
rected  from  a  single  source,”  the  Times 
says. 

“That  source  may  or  may  not  be  the 
best  imaginable,  but  there  is  no  certainty 
about  it,  and  in  any  case  public  opinion 
up  and  down  the  country,  which  might 
fairly  be  represented  by  a  large  number 
of  different  newspapers  working  inde¬ 
pendently,  may  become  almost  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  a  single  successful  man  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  prints  all  the  news 
of  its  held. 


Tliree  Exceptional 
New  Jersey  Papers 

ALEX.  L.  MOREAU,  Publither 


The  Freehold  Transcript 

Adrian  E.  Moreau,  Manager 

7,000  Circulation,  strictly  paid  in 
advance — the  largest  of  any  $2 
weekly  in  New  Jersey. 

(In  Monmouth — the  3rd  richest 
farming  county  of  the  U.  S.) 


The  Independent  Press 

of  Bloomfield  and  Glen  Ridge 
Charle*  E.  Moreau,  Manager 

5,000  Circulation,  intensively  lim¬ 
ited  to  two  of  the  richest  suburban 
communities. 


The  Hunterdon  County 
Democrat 

of  Flemington 

D.  Howard  Moreau,  Manager 

3,700  Circulation  throughout  a 
whole  farming  county,  more  than 
the  combined  circulation  of  the 
9  other  newspapers  of  the  county. 


IDEAL  MEDIUMS  for  test  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns.  Address 
The  Independent  Press,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J.,  for  further  informa¬ 
tion,  rate  cards,  etc. 
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A"' •Nil! 


2,500  10.000 
Linei  Lines 


Circu¬ 

lation 


2,500  10.000 

Lines  Lines 


Circu¬ 

lation 

15.304 

8.111 

278.582 

392.800 

056.838 

302.598 

373.484 

335.928 

590.864 

314.491 

23.023 

13.999 

80.438 

23.174 

18.061 


l^}^w)6rk  State 


All  these  newspapers  listed  below  are  the  home  papers.  These  are  the 
papers  that  the  folks  read  at  home,  and  they  read  them  too,  as  you  will  ob¬ 
serve  from  the  net  ABC  circulation  figures.  Furthermore  if  you  will  study 
the  circulation  statements  of  each  of  these  papers  you  will  find  that  most  of 
these  papers  are  delivered  right  into  the  home,  every  day. 


Advertising  in  the  home  papers  of  the  country’s  greatest,  richest  and  most 
important  market  means  more  than  sales  and  distribution.  It  means  pres¬ 
tige  for  your  product,  and  good  will  that  you  will  find  of  great  value  when 
you  are  spreading  your  campaign  to  other  markets. 


Advertise  in  New  York  State  Newspapers,  and  they  will  bring  your  product 
right  into  the  home. 


’Albany  Evening  Newa . (E) 

’Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  . (M) 

’Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  . iS) 

’Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat  . (E) 

fAubum  Citizen-Advertiser  Journal . (E) 

’Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  . (E) 

’Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  . (3) 

’Buffalo  Courier  Express . (M) 

’Buffalo  Courier  Express  . (S) 

’Buffalo  Evening  News  . (E) 

’Buffalo  Evening  Times . (E) 

’Buffalo  Sunday  Times  . (S) 

’Coming  Evening  Leader  . (Ei 

’Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser _ (Ei;M) 

’Geneva  Daily  Times . (E) 

’Gloversville  Leader  Republican . (E) 

’Ithaca  Journal-News  . (E) 

’Jamestown  Homing  Post  . (M) 

’Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus . (E) 


’Newburgh  Daily  News  . (E) 

’New  Rochelle  Standard-Star  . (E) 

’The  Sun,  New  York  .  (E) 

fNew  York  Times  . (K) 

+New  York  Times  . (S) 

’New  York  Herald-Tribune  . (M) 

’New  York  Herald-Tribune  . (S) 

tNew  York  World  . <M) 

tNew  York  World  . (S) 

tNew  York  Evening  World . (E) 

’Niagara  Falls  Gazette  . (E) 

’Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise . (E) 

tRochester  Times-Union  . (E) 

’Troy  Record  . (MAE) 

’Watertown  Standard  . (E) 


’  A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement.  Oct.  1,  1927. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1927. 
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WHAT  £YE  SPECIALISTS 
SAY  ABOUT 

Ionic  No.  5 


LINOTYPE 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  ORLEANS  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  CANADIAN  LINOTlfPE  LTD.,  TOROJffft 
Rgpreagmiittiv€t  im  tbs  friucipsl  CitUi  of  tbs  VoriJ 


HELLINGER  TO  START 
NEW  DAILY  COLUMN 

“Behind  the  News’’  Will  Be  Title  of 
Feature,  Appearing  in  New  York 
Daily  News  and  Syndicated 
Nationally 

Mark  Hellinger,  who  writes  the  week¬ 
ly  feature  “About  Broadway,”  will  start 
a  daily  column  Jan.  16  under  the  title 
"Behind  the  News.”  Xew  York  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  in  the  New  York  Daily  News, 


Mark  Hellinger 

and  it  will  be  distributed  nationally  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Newspapers  Syndi¬ 
cate.  Mr.  Hellinger  has  been  given  in¬ 
structions  to  write  what  he  pleases  in  his 
new  column.  There  will  be  no  limita¬ 
tions  or  restrictions,  he  has  been  told. 

Of  the  dozen  or  more  writers  of  New 
York  columns,  Mr.  Hellinger  is,  with  the 
exception  of  Walter  Winchell  of  the 
Neti'  York  Evening  Graphic,  the  only  na¬ 
tive  New  Yorker.  He  was  born  in  the 
Yorkville  section,  28  years  ago.  He  was 
educated  in  New  York  public  schools,  and 
entered  Columbia  University. 

But  in  those  days,  Mr.  Hellinger  was 
not  particularly  interested  in  book  learn¬ 
ing.  He  w'anted  to  live  in  the  world 
rather  than  read  about  it.  Briefly,  he 
was  fired  from  Columbia. 

First,  he  tried  his  hand  working  for  an 
advertising  agency,  and  failed  at  that. 
He  next  worked  for  Lane-Bryant,  Inc., 
writing  direct  mail  advertising  designed 
to  appeal  to  “stylish  stouts.”  And  he 
was  no  great  success  at  that. 

Mr.  Hellinger  doesn’t  enjoy  recalling 
the  next  period  of  his  career.  He  covers 
it  simply  by  saying: 

“I  became  a  bum.” 

He  was  cashier  in  a  Greenwich  Village 
restaurant  when  B.  S.  Moss  picked  him 
up  and  gave  him  a  job  on  a  theatrical 
weekly.  Mr.  Moss  paid  his  first  tw'o 


weeks’  salary  and  told  him  to  “make 
good.” 

Mr.  Hellinger  did  “make  good.”  He 
had  made  quite  a  reputation  for  himself 
as  a  Broadway  writer  when  the  late  Philip 
A.  Payne,  then  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  gave  him  a  job 
on  that  tabloid  four  years  ago.  Alto¬ 
gether  Mr.  Hellinger  has  been  writing 
about  Broadway  now  for  eight  years. 
Like  few  other  writers  of  New  York,  he 
knows  the  “bulb  belt”  and  the  life  of 
Manhattan  Island  that  begins  at  midnight 
and  ends  at  dawn. 

He  has  been  writing  his  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  “About  Broadway”  since  July  1925. 

year  ago  he  started  writing  the  words 
and  posing  a  picture-strip  called  “Broad¬ 
way.”  For  this  picture-strip  some  of  the 
best  known  stars  of  the  theatre  have 
lK)sed,  including  Eddie  Cantor,  Ed  Wynn, 
Leon  Erroll,  Burt  Wheeler,  George 
Cohan  and  Ann  Pennington. 

Mr.  Hellinger  has  only  had  stars  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  strip,  and  throughout  the 
year  he  has  written  the  gags  and  directed 
the  daily  pictures,  he  has  only  had  one 
turn-down.  He  set  out  once  to  pose  Elsie 
Janis.  The  cameras  were  in  place  and 
Hellinger,  as  gag  man,  was  about  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  first  line-up  when  Miss  Jams 
spoke. 

“Who  is  that  man?”  Miss  Janis 
asked.  “Mark  Hellinger?”  she  echoed, 
when  told.  “He’s  going  to  put  me  m 
that  strip  of  his  ‘Broadway’?  Well,  tnat 
will  cost  him  $1,000.” 

Miss  Janis  has  never  appeared  in  the 
strip,  “Broadway.” 

Molnar  Writes  for  Hearst 

Ferenc  Molnar,  Hungarian  playwright 
and  journalist,  who  is  visiting  the  United 
States,  is  writing  a  series  of  articles  for 
the  New  York  Amercan,  to  be  syndicated 
by  King  Features  Syndicate,  New  York. 

McEvoy  Writes  Satire 

J.  P.  McEvoy,  humorist  and  play¬ 
wright,  has  written  twelve  articles  under 
the  satirical  title  “The  Children’s  Hour” 
for  Premier  Syndicate,  New  York. 


Automatic  Stereotype 
Plate  Haiufling  Equifv 
menty  Automatic  Roll 
Paper  Lifts,  Roll  Paper 
Trudea,  Track,  Turn¬ 
tables,  Switches,  Bundle 
Lifts. 

SOLD  BY 

The  Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

Conway  Bldjg.,  Chicaigo,  IIL 

The  Capital  Lift  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Columbus,  Ohio 


Examine,  please, 
the  Wrapper 

in  which  you  are  getting  your 
copy  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

The  date  stamped  after  your 
name  and  address  indicates  the 
time  to  which  you  are  now  paid 
up. 

This  is  especially  ' 
important  Just  now 

For  the  International 
Year  Book  Number 
of  January  28 

will  be  mailed  only  to  those 
subscribers  who  are  in  good 
standing,  at  the  time  of  its  pub¬ 
lication. 

If  your  wrapper  shows  that  you 
are  in  arrears,  be  sure  to  attend 

to  your  renewal  at  once - not 

merely  to  get  the  Year  Book,  of 
course,  but  the  entire  service 
for  the  coming  year,  of  which 
it  is  only  a  part.  And  isn’t  it 
a  service  that  you  can  ill  afford 
to  be  without,  for  one  single 
issue) 


STARTS  OWN  SYNDICATE 

Wardell  Establishes  “Big  News  Fea¬ 
tures”  With  Offices  in  New  York 

\V.  L.  Wardell,  until  recently  vice- 
president  of  Famous  Features  Syndicate, 
New  York,  has  established  his  own  syn¬ 
dicate  at  350  Hudson  street  under  the 
name  of  Big  News  Features.  His  first 
offering  was  a  coverage  and  analysis  of 
the  Snyder-Gray  e.xecutions  by  Dr. 
Amos  Squire,  who  has  witnessed  many 
deaths  at  Sing  Sing. 

Mr.  Wardell  figured  actively  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  “Peaches”  and 
"Daddy”  Browning  series  handled  by 
Famous  Features  as  well  as  the  “first 
person  stories”  by  Charlotte  and  James 
Mills. 

During  the  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Lita 
Grey  marital  controversy,  Mr.  Wardell 
obtained  a  series  of  articles  that  ran  un¬ 
der  the  by-line  of  Mildred  Harris,  Chap¬ 
lin’s  first  wife,  by  employing  the  tele¬ 
phone  from  New  York  to  Miss  Harris’ 
home  in  Hollywood. 

Following  his  resignation  from  Fa¬ 
mous  Features,  Mr.  Wardell  journeyed 
to  Provincetown  and  operating  as  a 
free-lance  “one-man”  syndicate,  arranged 
for  the  series  by  Lieut.  Commander  Ed¬ 
ward  Ellsberg  on  the  S-4  sinking  which 
he  sold  over  the  telephone. 


Miss  Darling  in  N.  Y. 

Velva  G.  Darling,  young  Californian 
who  writes  the  column  “Sometimes  1 
Think  Yes — Sometimes  I  Think  No”  for 


King  Features  Syndicate,  was  in 
York  City  this  week.  She  is  publishn- 
her  new  song,  “Hey,  Hey,  HenrietiS? 
Miss  Darling  was  accompanied  by 
father,  Seymour  O.  Darling. 

A.  P.  Sport  Features 

Sport  features  now  being  carried  k 
the  Associated  Press  Feature  Service 
New  York,  include  a  column  by  FielJ 
ing  H.  Yost,  coach  of  the  University  oi 
Michigan,  on  “Playing-  the  Game”; 
ketball  news  and  notes  by  Forrest  C 
Allen,  coach  of  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas :  and  a  column  called  “Out  of  Keeler’s 
Golf  Bag,”  a  sports  writer  of  the  At- 
lanla  (Ga.)  Journal,  sometimes  called 
Bobby  Jones’  Boswell. 


ENTERS  SYNDICATE  FIELD 

American  Educational  Press  Handliii| 
“What  Is  Worth  While”  Series 

The  American  Educational  Press,  25 
West  43rd  street,  New  York,  has  entered 
the  syndicate  field  and  will  present  its 
first  offering,  “What  Is  Worth  While," 
in  February.  It  is  a  series  oi  20  weekly 
articles  by  prominent  persons,  including 
among  them  Ed  Howe,  David  Belasco, 
Edward  Bok,  Fred  Stone,  Rupert 
Hughes,  Gen.  James  G.  Harbord,  and 
Zane  Grey. 

Irving  Jay  Rogers  with  the  title  of 
publisher  is  in  charge  of  the  .American 
Educational  Press,  and  Sherman  Jones 
is  manager. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

Gentlemen  : 

Your  work  in  producing  and  introducing  “a  more  legible 
type  for  newspapers”  deserves  our  heartiest  endorsement. 

This  is  “The  Age  of  Eyestrain,”  caused  by  the  naturally 
imperfect  formation  of  the  eyes  and  their  controlling  mus¬ 
cles  through  growth  and  by  the  intensive  use  demanded  of 
them. 

The  eyes  are  operated  by  neuricity  (nervous  energy), 
which  is  our  vital  force,  our  life.  A  constant  flow  of  neuri¬ 
city  is  required  to  keep  the  tissues  of  our  body  active  and 
healthy.  More  is  used  if  we  lift  a  finger  or  turn  the  eyes; 
still  more  is  used  if  we  read  or  walk  and  still  more  if  we 
work,  study,  or  run. 

Through  optometry  the  optometrist  strives  to  make  im¬ 
perfect  eyes  function  perfectly  and  thus  prevent  a  waste 
of  neuricity. 

A  waste  of  neuricity  means  a  lowering  vitality,  chronic 
ill  health,  more  susceptible  to  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases,  a  lessened  earning  power. 

Your  Ionic  No.  5  type  will  do  this  same  thing  (conserve 
neuricity)  in  the  exact  proportion  that  it  makes  reading 
easier.  That  is  why  we  heartily  endorse  it.  Its  good  influ¬ 
ence  will  be  manifest  by  making  a  more  intellectual  and  a 
more  powerful  nation. 

Dr.  a.  E.  Gray 

Kahoka,  Mo. 

No.  10 
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Member  A.B.C.  Member  A.B.  P 


What  Is  Your  Plan? 

\ 

To  get  business,  you  need  a  plan  for  getting  it.  To  sell  advertis¬ 
ing  space,  you  need  a  plan  for  selling  it. 

What  is  your  plan  for  increasing  your  revenue  from  national 
advertising?  Is  your  growth  in  national  advertising  commensu¬ 
rate  with  gains  other  newspapers  are  achieving? 

A  drifting  boat  has  slight  chance  of  reaching  its  objective.  Let¬ 
ting  your  national  advertising  department  drift  will  not  bring  you 
the  substantial  increases  in  revenue  which  are  in  prospect. 

Of  course  you  have  a  selling  plan — a  promotion  plan. 

And  in  this  plan  be  sure  to  include  a  schedule  of  advertising  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE.  More 

than  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  known  national  newspaper  appro¬ 
priations  of  1  926  were  placed  by  advertisers  and  agencies  cov- 
red  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE. 


Advertising  is  too  valuable  a  tool  to  let  others 
monopolize  it.  Use  it  yourself — regularly,  con¬ 
sistently,  according  to  a  well-thought-out  plan. 
Ask  your  representatives  and  your  staff  for 
suggestions — then  write  your  copy — and  send 
your  insertion  orders. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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MRS.  SNYDER’S  LAST 
STORY  IN  MIRROR 


^ew  York  Tabloid  Claims  Gam  of 
103,000  Readers — Money  Paid  for 
Copy  Murderess  Wrote  Will 
Educate  Her  Child 


A  gain  of  more  than  103,000  circula¬ 
tion  was  claimed  this  week  by  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror,  following  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  articles  written  by 
Ruth  Snyder,  who  was  electrocuted  with 
her  paramour  Judd  Gray  last  Thursday 
for  murdering  her  husband. 

Victor  Watson,  editor  of  the  Mirror, 
who  bought  the  story,  described  it  as  “the 
most  remarkable  series  ever  published  by 
a  newspaper.” 

A  special  syndicate  was  created^  to 
handle  the  story  nationally  called  the  New 
York  Mirror  Syndicate,  and  it  appeared 
concurrently  in;  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Minneapolis,  Tribune;  Toledo 
News  Bee;  Buffalo  Times;  Denver  Post; 
Cincinnati  Inquirer;  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin;  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph;  San 
Antonio  Light;  Milwaukee  Sentinel;  and 
Albany  Times-Union. 

Mr.  Watson  expressed  surprise  that  a 
number  of  Hearst  editors  turned  down  the 
feature. 

“This  story  is  real,”  he  said  on  Tuesday 
this  week.  “We  are  printing  it  just  as 
Mrs.  Snyder  wrote  it  in  the  death  house. 
It  is  a  strange  story  of  a  strange  woman. 

“Orders  are  still  coming  in  from  news- 
clealers  for  extra  copies.  In  the  last  hour 
we  received  orders  for  an  extra  400  from 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  200  from  Washington, 
and  300  from  New  Haven.” 

Mr.  Watson  said  that  for  the  time 
being  he  couldn’t  tell  how  the  storv  was 
obtained  by  the  Mirror.  He  said  news¬ 
paper  men  played  a  part  in  smuggling  out 
copy  from  Sing  Sing  prison  and  he 
promised  to  give  their  names  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  later. 

New  York  newspapers  objected  to 
Warden  Lawes  of  Sing  Sing  against  the 
Mirror’s  exclusive  publication  in  violation 
of  prison  rules,  but  to  no  effect.  Mr. 
Watson  insisted  Mrs.  Snyder’s  lawyers 
had  nothing  to  do  with  getting  the  story 
outside.  Mrs.  Josephine  Brown,  mother 
of  the  murderess,  only  brought  out  the 
first  piece  of  1,0W  words,  according  to 
Mr.  Watson.  By  last  Wednesday,  Jan.  4, 
the  Mirror  had  obtained  10,000  words. 

Mr.  Watson  showed  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  representatives  the  original 
articles  purported  to  have  been  written  by 
Mrs.  Snyder.  They  were  scribbled  on 
small  yellow  copy  i»per  in  pencil.  The 
Mirror  gave  the  series  a  unique  play,  re¬ 
producing  each  day  one  or  two  facsimiles 
of  original  pages  of  the  manuscript.  One 
was  reproduced  on  page  one  and  the  other 
inside.  The  copy  was  published  just  as  it 
had  been  written  by  the  murderess,  with¬ 
out  any  editing,  Mr.  Watson  insisted. 

The  Mirror’s  editor  would  not  disclose 
the  amount  paid  for  the  series.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  the  money  from  syndication 
and  the  original  flat  price  would  be  turned 
over  to  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs.  Snyder’s 
mother,  to  be  used  for  the  education  of 
the  condemned  woman’s  little  daughter 
Lorraine. 

“If  the  money  is  held  for  that  purpose  it 
will  be  more  than  enough  to  send  her 
through  a  girl’s  college.”  Mr.  Watson 
said. 


ENLARGES  SUNDAY  PAPER 


Cleveland  New*  Now  Issuing  Magazine 
and  Roto  Sections 

The  Cleveland  News,  beginning  with 
its  issue  of  Jan.  8,  has  added  a  number 
of  new  features  to  its  Sunday  edition — a 
complete  novel,  17  comic  features,  a  12- 
page  comic  section,  an  8-page  roto¬ 
gravure  section,  and  a  16-page  magazine 
section. 

The  expansion  was  advertised  in  a 
double-page  spread. 


Uses  Independent  System 

The  Amsterdam  fN.  Y.j  Evening 
Recorder  and  Democrat  has  adopted  the 


SCHULTE  BEGINS  NEW 
CHAIN  STORE  VENTURE 


Plans  Announced  for  $35,000  0(|| 
Group  of  Stores  to  Sell  Good* 
From  5  Cents  to  $1 — First 
Ready  in  July 


-Announcement  was  made  in  New  Yort 
this  week  by  David  A.  Schulte  of  pU 
for  establishment  of  a  chain  of  five-centj. 
to-a-dollar  stores  across  the  continent  ft 
expects  the  first  one  will  be  ready  to  ope 
in  July  and.  others  will  start  weekly  tW 
after  until  at  least  1,000  are  operating, 

“But  there  is  no  reason  why  th 
number  shouldn't  grow  to  3,800,”  ^ 
added.  The  venture  will  invedve  the  in. 
vestment  of  $35,000,000  to  begin  with  ni 
which  $10,000,000  would  be  preferrei 
stock. 

“Chain  stores  are  permanent  factors  a 
our  economic  life,  because  they  bring  a 
saving  and  a  service  to  the  consunar’ 
Mr.  Schulte  said.  “In  this  new  chain  wfl] 
be  carried  a  great  variety  of  general 
merchandise,  scaled  in  five-cent  units  from 
five  cents  to  $1.  They  will  keep  pace  witt 
changing  living  conditions  and  will  b 
located  in  cities  and  villages  througho® 
the  country.” 


Victor  Watson,  Editor  of 


independent  carrier  system.  It  has  added 
about  35  new  carriers  who  will  collect 
their  own  accounts  and  have  direct 
charge  of  their  routes.  The  work  is 
under  the  supervision  of  James  A. 
Blanchfield. 


HICKMAN  CASE  BROKE 
K.  C.  CIRCULATION  MARK 


Figures  Brought  Out  at  Newsie  Ban¬ 
quet  Show  Sales  of  Journal-Post 
Smashed  All  Records  Since 
World  War 


The  age-old  idea  that  newsboys  wear 
tattered  and  torn  clothing  and  shiver  on 
street  corners  was  shattered  last  wee'x 
at  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post’s  an¬ 
nual  dinner  for  carriers  and  helpers. 

Five  hundred  newsboys,  attired  much 
like  private  school  boys,  matched  yarns 
at  the  Hotel  Muehlebach  through  the 
dinner  courses  of  the  big  “blowout.” 

One  subject  of  discussion  was  their 
sales  during  the  two  weeks  the  Hick¬ 
man  kidnapping  and  murder  story  was 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Journal- Post. 
Sales  during  this  time  were  greater  than 
they  had  been  since  the  World  War. 

The  edition  announcing  Hickman’s 
capture  exceetled  its  average  sales  by 
9,500  copies  and  the  sales  for  that  day 
were  15,000  above  average.  The  great¬ 
est  increase.  20,000  above  the  average, 
according  to  Homer  Bair,  circulation 
manager,  came  the  day  Hickman’s  con¬ 
fession  was  printed. 

The  dean  of  the  carriers,  J.  B.  Lee, 
45  years  old,  who  has  been  on  the  same 
route  22  years,  told  how  he  started  out 
with  an  old  horse  and  cart,  and  whose 
conveyance  now  is  a  large  touring  car, 
spoke. 

The  youngest  newsie  at  the  party  was 
Jackie  Henson.  4  years  old,  who  helps 
his  father  sell  papers. 

Walter  S.  Dickey,  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Journal-Post  told  the  boys  of  his 
experiences  as  a  carrier  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  in  Canada.  How  the  work 
of  carriers  is  a  great  training  for  thrift, 
promptness,  accuracy  and  politeness  was 
told  by  Jason  Rogers,  general  manager 
of  the  paper. 

Talks  were  also  made  hv  W.  T^nrence 
Dickey,  publisher :  Marion  B.  Sharp, 
business  manager;  Ralph  Ellis,  managing 
editor  of  the  Journal.  Dick  .Smith,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Post,  and  Mr  Bair. 


New  York  Daily  Mirror. 


Hold  Scholarship  Dance 

The  Lynn,  Mass.,  Newsboys’  Associa¬ 
tion  conducted  its  fifteenth  annual 
scholarship  concert  and  dance  Jan.  6. 
The  fund  established  by  the  association 
has  resulted  in  more  than  a  score  being 
helped  through  college. 


Manila  Times  Cuts  Price 

The  Manila  (P.  1.)  Times  on  Jan.  3 
cut  its  price  from  10  centavos  to  five 
centavos  and  at  the  same  time  announced 
the  beginning  of  the  publishing  of  two 
editions  daily,  one  at  1  ;30  p.  m.,  and  an¬ 
other  later,  the  home  edition,  at  4  p.  m. 

Banquet  for  Newsies 

The  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle  entertained 
300  newsies  at  a  New  Year’s  Day  banquet. 

Appoints  Manager 

Harry  L.  Harris,  a  newspaper  man  of 
several  years’  experience  and  formerly 
chief  of  production  for  the  Frank 
Seaman.  Inc.,  advertising  firm  in  New 
York  City,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany  with  offices  at  the  company’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Boston.  Mass.  Harris  has 
been  acting  as  advertising  counsel  for  the 
pas.senger  and  freight  end  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company  ships  and  his  appointment 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  promotion. 


Warner  Promoted 

C.  C.  Warner,  for  the  past  four  years 
assistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Continental  Oil  Company,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  and  director 
of  publicity  of  the  company,  succeeding 
the  late  F.  D.  Zimmerman. 


Chilcott  Appointed 

The  appointment  of  T.  E.  Chilcott  as 
advertising  division  manager  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company  has  been  announced.  He  has 
charge  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
activities  in  New  England.  Previous  to 
Mr.  Chilcott’s  connection  with  the  West- 
inghouse  Company  he  was  associated 
with  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler. 

I  _ 

Smith  Leaves  Oil-O-Matic 

Lawrence  L.  Smith,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Cor¬ 
poration.  of  Bloomington,  Til.,  has  re- 
sitmed  to  become  merchandising  coun- 
s»>llor  for  the  Kling-Gibson  Company, 
Chicago. 


Mr.  Schulte  said  his  new  stores  would 
not  be  arranged  as  the  present  low-priced 
chain  stores.  Instead  of  having  separate 
departments  for  each  type  of  goods  the  tfc. 
partments  will  be  according  to  price-a 
five-cent  department,  ten-cent  department 
and  so  on  up  to  $1. 

The  first  store,  Mr.  Schulte  said,  would 
probably  be  opened  in  July,  with  two 
stores  opening  each  week  thereafter  until 
the  volume  of  business  warrants  opening 
new  stores  more  rapidly. 

Slightly  more  than  a  year  ago  the  800 
tobacco  stores  of  the  Schulte  Retail  Stores 
Corporation  entered  into  partnership  with 
the  3,000  stores  of  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  Company.  A  year  ago  Mr. 
Schulte  acquired  the  fifty-one  stores  of 
Huylers,  Inc.  .Among  his  other  large 
interests  are  the  American  Druggists 
Syndicate,  the  Alfred  H.  Smith  Company, 
V.  Vivaudou,  Inc.,  Melba  Manufacturing 
Company,  Park  &  Tilford  and  DunhiD 
International,  Inc.. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago  Mr.  Schulte 
was  a  clerk  behind  the  counter  in  his 
brother-in-law’s  cigar  store  in  Park  Row, 
working  for  $18  a  week.  Two  years  ago 
he  paid  $75, 000,000  for  the  French  tobacco 
monopoly  and  made  $1,000,000  by  buying 
and  selling  Aeolian  Hall  within  a 
He  also  bought  out  the  Overholt  dis¬ 
tillery,  with  almost  2,000,000  gallons  of 
whiskey,  for  $15,000,000. 


Appoint*  Agent 

American  Piano  Company,  which  has 
placed  its  advertising  direct  for  years, 
has  now  appointed  Young  &  Rubicam, 
New  York,  as  its  advertising  agency. 


Roto  For  Vivadou 

A  $500,000  rotogravure  campaign  for 
Mavis  talcum  powder,  product  of  Virtu- 
dou,  Inc.,  was  reported  this  week. 
Charles  C.  Green  Advertising  .Agenq, 
New  York,  directs  the  account  .Advertis¬ 
ing  for  Mavis  has  previously  been  run  in 
magazines  and  the  colored  pages  of  the 
American  Weekly. 


Preparing  Schedules 

Newspaper  schedules  are  now  being 
prepared  by  the  George  Batten  Company, 
New  York  advertising  agency,  for  the 
Continental  Baking  Company,  new  Batten 
account. 

Record  Space  for  Old  Gold 

Lennen  &  Mitchell,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  is  contracting  for  unusuallr 
heavy  space  for  advertising  Old  Gold 
cigarettes  during  1928. 


Joins  Remington-Rand 

C.  D.  Proctor,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf 
Binder  Company.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  hu 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Remington  Rand  Business  Service, 
Inc.,  New  York. 
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Lontinuation  of  the  South  *$  'Vrosper/^ 


Every  report,  every  forecast,  every  interview  with  prominent  bankers  and  capitalists 
points  to  greater  prosperity  for  the  South  in  1928.  Everyone  has  confidence  in  the 
present  and  future  growth  of  this  section  of  the  country  which  now  has  the  limelight 
of  industrial  and  commercial  expansion,  and  activity. 

A  few  advertisers  have  been  slow  to  realise  the  possibilities  of  this  growing  market. 
Those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  growing  south  are  now  cashing  in  on  their 
investments.  The  larger  advertisers  are  now  even  establishing  branch  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  or  warehouses  to  be  nearer  to  this  center  of  distribution.  The  results  have 
been  astonishing.  Some  of  these  advertisers  have  increased  their  business  from  10% 
to  500%,  as  the  figures  showed  in  one  of  the  recent  advertisements.  They  are  dou¬ 
bling,  yes,  and  even  tripling  their  advertising  appropriation  for  1928. 

Why  don’t  you  come  to  the  south  and  participate  in  this  continued  prosperity?  Every¬ 
thing  is  in  your  favor  for  real  profitable  distribution.  ^Tiy  not  call  on  these  papers 
and  let  them  help  you? 


**Lakeland  Ladcar 
••KUml  Herald  ... 
**Hiaini  Harald  ... 


••Aufuita  Harald  . 

**Haeaii  Talagraph  . 

**]Cacon  Telacrapli  . 

XEMTTTOXT 

**Tha  Lazlncton  Laadar  . 
**Tha  LazinateB  Laadar 


HOHTH  CAKOUNA 


"Baliabury  Post 


Circu¬ 

3,600 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

....(E) 

14,316 

.06 

.05 

...(M) 

34.106 

.08 

.08 

....(S) 

38.496 

.10 

.10 

,..(E8) 

7,838 

065 

.066 

....(E) 

6,839 

.04 

.04 

...(M) 

36,583 

.11 

.11 

....(8) 

38.661 

.13 

.13 

.(MAS) 

8.469 

.06 

.06 

.(EAM) 

10.197 

.07 

.07 

....(E) 

9,336 

.066 

.066 

....(8) 

47,908 

.10(.14S)  .10(.148) 

....(M) 

9,076 

.07 

.07 

. . . .  (E) 

14.173 

.05 

.06 

_ (S) 

14,798 

.06 

.06 

....(M) 

36,917 

.06 

.06 

- (8) 

37,663 

.06 

.06 

....(E) 

30,363 

.07 

.07 

. (8) 

30.436 

.07 

.07 

....(E) 

10.334 

.06 

.06 

....(M) 

31.016 

.09 

.09 

33,733 

.09 

.09 

. (E) 

8,434 

.04 

.04 

SOUTH  CABOUNA 

'-Columbia  Stato  . (M) 

"Columbia  Btata  . (S) 

"OraoBTillo  Newt  A  Piadmont . (HAE) 

"OreauTillo  News  . (8) 

"Spartanburg  Journal  . (E) 

"Spartanburg  Herald  (K)  8.595 . (8) 


"Chattanooca  Times  . (M) 

"Chattanooga  Times  . (S) 

"Nashrille  Banner  . (E) 

"Nashville  Banner  . (S) 


"Daavilla  Befistar  and  Bee . (MAE) 

"DanviUa  Baa  and  Befister . (EAS) 

"Newport  News  Timet-Herald . (E) 

**Nawport  Newt  Daily  Prats . (SAM) 

"Boanoka  Times  A  World  News. ...  (MAE) 

"Boanoke  Times  . (S) 

"Staunton  Newt-Leader  (M),  Leader. ..(E) 


**  A.  B.  0.  Statemaot.  Baptambar  30,  1937. 
tt  Oovemment  Statement,  September  30,  1937, 
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KEY  TO  CONSUMER  BUYING  ABILITY 


Statistical  Rating  of  Nebraska  Counties  and  Cities  for  Prod¬ 
ucts  of  General  Appeal,  in  Six  Major  Classes  of 
t  Quality  and  Cost — An  Original  Simplified  and 

Tested  Formula  from  Basic  Data 

By  NELSON  H.  SEUBERT 

Copyright  1928  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Company,  All  rights  are  re¬ 
served  and  zoarning  is  given  that  reproduction  of  these  results,  in  whole 
■or  in  part,  without  written  permission  of  Editor  <5*  Publisher  Comtmny, 
ivill  constitute  copyright  infrigcmcnt. 


BUYING  POWER  ANALYZED  BY  PRODUCT 
CLASSES  FOR  NEBRASKA 

Note:  Fifuras  Mow  roprcscnt  porcaatave*  el  U.  S.  total  carried  out  to  four 
placao:  To  uaa,  mark  off  four  placea  and  insert  decimal  point. 


Countiaa  in  bold  face  capitals — Cities  in  capitals  and  lower 
CL  No.  1  CL  No.  2  CL  No.  3  CL  No.  4  CL 


NEBRASKA  .  11640 

ADAMS  .  201 

Hastings  . .  116 


ANTELOPE 
ARTHUR  .... 
BANNER  .... 
BLAINE  .... 

BOONE  . 

BOX  BUTTE 

BOYD  . . 

BROWN 


129 
13 
11 
15 
120 
84 
64 
58 

BUFFALO  .  209 

BURT  .  103 

BUTLER  .  121 

CASS  .  147 

CEDAR  .  140 

CHASE  .  47 

CHERRY  .  101 

CHEYENNE  .  88 

CLAY  .  116 

COLFAX  .  97 

CUMING  .  113 

CUSTER  .  217 

DAKOTA  .  69 

DAWES  .  96 

DAWSON  .  133 

DEUEL  .  33 

DIXON  .  102 

DODGE  .  209 

Fremont  .  94 

DOUGLAS .  2153 

Omaha  .  2002 

DUNDY  .  44 

FILLMORE  ........  109 


11078 

190 
119 
106 

10 

8 

12 

103 
82 
53 
49 

191 
94 
113 
133 
124 

40 

84 

78 

99 

88 

104 
181 

60 

91 

116 

28 

93 
211 
106 

2504 

2280 

37 

94 


10516 

178 

123 

83 

8 

6 

9 

86 

80 

42 

40 

171 

86 

104 

118 

108 

33 

67 

68 

83 
79 
95 

144 

52 

85 

lOO 

22 

84 
213 
119 

2856 

2558 

30 

79 


9954 

167 

127 

60 

5 
4 

6 

68 

78 
30 
30 
153 

77 

97 

104 

93 

26 

49 

57 

66 

70 

85 

108 

43 

79 
84 
16 
75 

215 

131 

3204 

2836 

23 

63 


No.  B  • 

9391 

155 

130 

37 

2 

1 

3 

51 

76 
19 
21 

134 

68 

89 

90 

77 
19 
32 

47 
49 
61 
76 
71 
34 
74 
67 
11 
66 

218 

143 

3559 

3114 

16 

48 


No.  B 

5723 

112 

92 

18 

1 

1 

2 

27 

36 

14 

14 

81 

25 
44 
23 

26 
16 
11 

13 
16 

14 
30 
27 

7 

14 

46 

11 

11 

69 

44 

2783 

2437 

12 

23 


This  chart  shows  the  relative  variation  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  above  or 
below  the  United  States  average  for  cities  of  10,000  or  more  population, 
cities  of  less  than  10,000  and  rural  population  and  the  entire  State  of  each 
merchandising  class. 


Counties  in  bold  face  capitals^^ities  in 

1  capitals 

and  lower 

case 

CL 

No.  1  CL 

No.  2  CL 

No.  3  CL 

No.  4  CL 

No.  5  CL  No.  8 

FRANKLIN  . 

81 

70 

60 

49 

38 

12 

FRONTIER  . 

67 

56 

45 

34 

23 

7 

FURNAS  . 

95 

84 

74 

64 

53 

14 

GAGE  . 

242 

221 

198 

177 

155 

120 

GARDEN  . 

42 

35 

28 

21  . 

14 

5 

GARFIELD . 

29 

24 

19 

14 

9 

3 

GOSPER  . 

37 

30 

24 

18 

11 

4 

GRANT  . 

15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

2 

GREELEY  . 

74 

61 

48 

35 

22 

g 

HALL  . 

224 

222 

221 

220 

219 

141 

Grand  Island  . 

143 

156 

169 

182 

195 

124 

HAMILTON  . 

107 

95 

83 

70 

58 

22 

HARLAN  . 

74 

63 

52 

41 

30 

15 

HAYES  . 

28 

22 

17 

11 

5 

3 

HITCHCOCK  . 

52 

44 

36 

28 

20 

TO 

HOLT  . 

146 

120 

94 

67 

-  41 

20 

HOOKER  . 

13 

11 

9 

6 

4 

1 

HOWARD  . 

85 

71 

57 

42 

28 

9 

JEFFERSON  . 

134 

126 

117 

109 

101 

49 

JOHNSON  . 

71 

61 

51 

40 

30 

15 

KEARNEY  . 

69 

60 

52 

44 

35 

25 

KEITH  . 

51 

42 

34 

26 

17 

0 

KEYAPAHA  . 

29 

23 

18 

12 

6 

3 

KIMBALL  . 

48 

40 

32 

24 

16 

5 

KNOX  . 

158 

135 

111 

89 

66  - 

31 

LANCASTER  . 

843 

900 

957 

1014 

1072 

811 

Lincoln . 

566 

626 

686 

746 

806 

608 

LINCOLN  . 

233 

208 

183 

159 

1.34 

60 

North  Platte . 

119 

116 

114 

111 

108 

44 

LOGAN  . 

13 

11  - 

10 

8 

6 

1 

LOUP  . 

15 

12 

9 

6 

3 

2 

McPherson . 

16 

13 

10 

7 

4 

2 

MADISON  . 

212 

205 

198 

192 

186 

46 

MERRICK . 

92 

81 

70 

59 

48 

17 

MORRILL  . 

96 

81 

66 

51 

34 

14 

NANCE  . 

69 

58 

48 

38 

27 

15 

NEMAHA  . 

101 

88 

76 

63 

50 

22 

NUCKOLLS  . 

111 

98 

86 

73 

60 

19 

OTOE  . 

164 

149 

133 

119 

104 

45 

PAWNEE  . 

76 

63 

50 

37 

24 

12 

PERKINS  . 

39 

33 

27 

21 

15 

4 

PHELPS  . 

81 

74 

67 

60 

53 

33 

PIERCE  . 

91 

78 

65 

52 

39 

10 

PLATTE  . 

166 

152 

137 

124 

110 

45 

POLK  . 

89 

77 

65 

53 

41 

24 

REDWILLOW  . 

100 

96 

92 

87 

83 

42 

RICHARDSON  . 

166 

149 

131 

115 

98 

45 

ROCK  . 

30 

24 

18 

12 

6 

3 

SALINE  . 

136 

127 

117 

108 

99 

46 

SARPY  . 

78 

67 

56 

45 

34 

19 

SAUNDERS  . 

170 

157 

144 

133 

120 

42 

SCOTTS  BLUFF  ... 

232 

207 

181 

157 

132 

60 

SEWARD  . 

129 

116 

102 

90 

77 

49 

SHERIDAN  . 

89 

76 

62 

48 

35 

13 

SHERMAN  . 

75 

62 

49 

36 

23 

8 

SIOUX  . 

36 

29 

23 

16 

9 

4 

STANTON  . 

64 

55 

45 

35 

26 

11 

THAYER  . 

112 

98 

84 

69 

55 

19 

THOMAS  . 

16 

13 

10 

7 

4 

2 

THURSTON  . 

83 

72 

61 

50 

39 

9 

VALLEY  . 

82 

71 

60 

49 

38 

12 

WASHINGTON  .... 

98 

87 

77 

66 

55 

28 

WAYNE  . 

80 

75 

70 

64 

59 

8 

WEBSTER  . 

86 

73 

60 

46 

33 

17 

WHEELER  . 

21 

17 

13 

8 

4 

2 

YORK  . 

137 

120 

102 

86 

69 

39 

SHOWS  USE  OF  ITALIC  STATE  APPROVES  ADVERTISING 


Ludlow  Booklet  Traces  History  of  Type 
Style 

The  origin  and  use  of  italic  types  is 
discussed  by  the  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company  in  a  booklet  recently  issued  on 
“Italic  Typography  On  the  Ludlow.”  A 
foreword  by  William  Kittredge  traces  the 
development  of  the  type  from  the  cursive 
letters  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century 
typographers  to  the  present  day. 


Expenditures  by  cities  for  advertising 
have  received  the  official  sanction  of  the 
Iowa  State  Auditor’s  Office.  In  the  case 
of  the  Newton,  la.,  where  the  municipality 
owns  the  gas  plant,  expenditures  had  been 
made  for  newspaper  and  other  advertising. 


COMPILES  COUNTY  STATISTICS 

The  New  Philadelphia  (O.)  Daily 
Times  has  issued  a  64-page  statistic^ 
booklet  on  Tuscarawa  County. 


Newspaper  Publishers,  Advertising  Agencies, 

and  General  Advertisers 


USE 

Editor  &  Publisher’s 

International  Year  Book 

for  the  immense  amount  of  newspaper  and  advertising  personnel 
and  statistical  data  which  they  find  in  its  pages,  which  they  can 
get  for  the  most  part  nowhere  else  and  which  they  must  have. 


But  that  is  not  all  they  use  it  for. 

They  also  use  it — constantly  and  abundantly — as  a  ready  reference 

BUYING  GUIDE. 


Decisions  must  often  be  made  in  a  hurry — catalogs  and  direct  mail 
literature  cannot  always  be  quickly  located. 


But  this  is  a  Book 

That  is  always  at  hand — always  in  sight. 


Naturally,  they  go  to  it  for  the  Who,  the  Where,  the  How  and  the  Why 
of  the  Services  and  the  Products  they  need. 


That  is  why  such  a  large  proportion  of  past  users  of  advertising  space  in 
the  Year  Book  STAY  IN  IT,  year  after  year.  THEY  GET  RESULTS! 


The  Year  Book  for  1928 
will  be  issued  as  part  of 
the  service  of  the  regular 
issue  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER,  the  Fourth  Estate, 
for  January  28. 


NOW! 


Advertising  fomu  close  on 
January  20.  There  is  still 
time  for  you  to  wire  your 
reservation  said  air  -  mail 
your  copy.  But  not  much. 
So  be  quick. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


^^ONSIDER  the  volume  of  newspaper 

^  space  that  in  a  year  has  been  devoted 
to  the  so-called  “news  facts”  in  relation 
to  conspicuous  instances  of  sex  perver¬ 
sion.  Clippings  of  all  that  has  been 
printed  about  the  Snyder-Gray  and  Hick¬ 
man  cases  alone  would  fill  a  warehouse. 
Xo  prurient  detail  in  such  sex  scandal 
is  being  missed  by  reporters  and  the 
public  is  fairly  gorged  with  the  who- 
when-where-what-how  facts,  endlessly 
told  and  retold.  But  the  “why”  question 
seems^  rarely  to  concern  our  press  and 
this  is  strange  for  in  the  answer  to 
“why”  lies  the  wonderful  constructive 
and  enlightening  story  that  science  may 
tell  bearing  on  the  psychology  and  chem¬ 
istry  of  sex.  For  instance,  take  the 
Hickman  case:  how  many  readers  of 
average  newspapers  have  received  from 
the  mass  of  information  laid  before  them 
any  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  that 
instance  of  moral  depravity?  To  the 
ordinary  reader  Hickman  repre.scnts  a 
criminal  monstrosity  the  like  of  which 
tlie  country  has  never  before  seen  and 
may  never  see  again.  But  any  experi¬ 
enced  police  reporter  knows  exactly  what 
this  youth  represents  in  psychopathy  and 
that  while  his  offense  is  extreme  his  type 
is  by  no  means  uncommon.  If  any  bene¬ 
fit  is  to  come  from  the  widespread  and 
continued  publication  of  the  facts  in  this 
horrible  case  it  will  lie  in  a  disseminaton 
of  the  scentific  facts  so  that  society  may 
the  better  protect  itself  from  such  ab¬ 
normal  human  specimens.  But,  as  Dr. 
Kdwin  E.  Slosson  recently  pointed  out, 
there  is  a  conventional  press  taboo  on 
scientific  discussion  of  sex  subjects,  no 
matter  how  circumspectly  worded.  “Sex 
problems  are  admitted  to  the  press  when 
they  are  indecently  treated,  but  not  when 
they  are  decently  treated,”  he  has  said, 
and  that  is  the  general  fact. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

CTANDIXG  out  in  bold  relief  as  an 
exception  to  the  rule  is  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle.  Better  than  any  daily  with 
which  we  are  familiar  the  good,  old  fam¬ 
ily  newspaper  of  the  City  of  Churches 
treats  crime  and  sex  subjects  in  fairness 
to  the  reader  and  for  soundly  construc¬ 
tive  social  ends.  Only  last  week  we 
found  in  its  columns  an  article  which 
discussed  the  Hickman  case  in  terms 
calculated  to  do  vast  public  good  and, 
incidentally,  voicing  opinions  concerning 
newspaper  responsibility  in  such  matters 
which  exactly  coincide  with  our  own  often 
expressed  views.  The  author  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  was  Thor  as  S.  Rice,  we  think  one 
of  the  best  reporters  in  this  wide  land, 
never  a  sensat'onalist,  but  firm  in  the  be¬ 
lief,  based  on  experience  both  as  reporter 
and  member  of  the  New  York  Crime 
Commission,  that  society  must  deal  with 
its  disagreeable  phases  in  the  broad  day¬ 
light  of  publicity.  Editors  who  fear  to 
publish  abstract  articles  on  loathsome  sex 
subjects  will,  I  dare  say,  be  interested  in 
reading  how  “Tommy”  Rice  wrote  of 
the  most  delicate  subjects  in  this  article 
in  the  Eagle.  The  head  was,  “Menace 
of  Potential  Slayer  Unknown  to  Public 
Due  to  Silence  on  .\bnormal  Acts,”  and 
the  story  ran  as  follows : 

“Criticism  has  been  levelled  at  the 
present  writer  because  in  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  of  Dec.  23  he  urged  that 
more  of  the  frankness  characterizing  the 
British  newspapers  should  mark  the 
.\merican  newspapers,  and  that  American 
papers  should  publish  at  least  brief  para¬ 
graphs  concerning  criminal  cases  arising 
from  perversion  or  depravity,  as  a  means 
of  impressing  the  public  with  the  gravity 
of  the  situation. 

“The  suggestion  was  advanced  in  ana¬ 
lyzing  William  Edward  Hickman,  aged 
19.  who  on  Dec.  15,  in  Los  Angeles.  Cal., 
kidnapped  12-year-old  Marian  Parker 


from  her  school.  On  the  following  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  after  collecting  $1,500  ran¬ 
som,  he  delivered  to  her  father  the  girl’s 
torso  and  head,  the  arms  and  legs  having 
been  severed  and  scattered.  Despite  criti¬ 
cism,  the  present  writer  still  maintains 
that  the  papers  owe  it  to  their  readers, 
and  to  the  parents  and  children  of  the 
country,  to  publish  enough  of  cases  of 
depravity  to  let  the  public  know  that  a 
very  serious  menace  from  abnormal  per¬ 
sons  of  certain  kinds  exists  in  every  large 
city,  and  to  some  extent  in  smaller  cities 
and  in  the  towns  and  rural  districts. 

*  *  * 

i^TJICKMAN  is  of  the  type  of  poten- 
tial  killer  which  is  far  more  wide¬ 
spread  than  is  generally  supposed.  W. 
present  practically  no  legal  or  penal  jur¬ 
isdiction  in  this  country  has  the  proper 
equipment  in  men  and  facilities  for  weed¬ 
ing  out  such  killers  when  they  run  afoul 
of  the  law  in  their  early  stages,  or  for 
confining  them  for  life,  or  for  long  and 
indefinite  periods,  when  they  are  recog¬ 
nized. 

“.American  newspapers  pursue  the  os¬ 
trichlike  policy  of  ignoring  the  danger 
to  the  community  that  lies  in  depraved 
offenders,  and  for  fear  of  accusations  of 
being  sensational  or  filthy,  refrain  from 
warning  the  public  by  publishing  at  least 
the  outlines  of  many  cases  which  have 
been  aired  in  the  police  courts  or  higher 
courts.  Such  prudery  leads  to  a  distinct 
disservice,  in  this  writer’s  opinion,  and 
the  sooner  the  press  and  sociologists  ap¬ 
preciate  that  fact,  the  more  children  will 
be  saved  from  debauchery  or  murder,  or 
both. 

“One  stock  argument  of  those  who 
would  suppress  all  news  of  perversion 
and  depravity  is  that  reference  to  it  in 
newspapers  would  incite  others  to  per¬ 
verted  or  depraved  actions.  That  is  pure 
piffle.  Those  who  are  perverted,  or  de¬ 
praved,  or  psychopathic,  or  partially  or 
wholly  insane  were  either  born  that  way, 
or  would  have  become  so  irrespective  of 
what  the  newspapers  might  publish. 
Properly  worded  records  in  newspapers 
of  the  offenses  they  are  prone  to  commit 
would  not  inflame  those  abnormals  who 
have  not  been  arrested,  because  the  ac¬ 
counts  would  not  be  colored,  and  for  the 
even  better  reason  that  persons  so  affectea 
are  already  inclined  to  the  offenses  and 
need  no  stimulus. 

“On  the  other  hand,  any  physician  or 
penologist  coming  into  contact  with  such 
persons  knows  perfectly  well  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  exist  who  have  repressed 
their  trend  toward  improper  behavior 
through  fear  of  the  legal  or  social  conse¬ 
quences  that  would  follow  detection. 
Moreover,  the  elaborate  pains  those  who 
yield  to  their  impulse  take  in  avoiding 
suspicion  or  detection  establish  that  they 
thoroughly  understand  they  are  violating 
the  statute  law  and  the  prevailing  moral 
code. 

ti'C’VEN  family  physicians  have  little 
real  grasp  of  the  condition  in  re¬ 
gard  to  depravity  existing  in  large  cities, 
and  the  surgeon  or  other  specialist  in 
medicine  has  less.  The  only  true  under¬ 
standing  is  found  among  those  who  spe¬ 
cialize  in  mental  diseases,  or  who  ad¬ 
minister  the  criminal  law,  and  many  of 
the  police  and  court  officials  do  not  fully 
realize  what  is  going  on. 

“Reference  to  the  report  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  for  the 
calendar  year  of  1926  reveals  this:  In 
the  12  months  the  police  of  Greater  New 
York  arrested  or  summoned  1,205  per¬ 
sons  for  rape  of  girls  under  18  years  or 
for  unnatural  felonies  or  indecent  misde¬ 
meanors.  Those  cases  did  not  include 
arrests  of  street  women,  inmates  of  dis¬ 
orderly  houses,  and  the  like.  Neither  do 


these  figures  include  arrests  of  persons 
known  to  be  of  unnatural  habits  who  had 
been  rounded  up  in  raids  or  picked  up  on 
the  streets  and  charged  merely  with  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct.  The  1,205  arrests  rep¬ 
resented  an  average  of  close  to  25  per 
week.  They  resulted  in  a  total  of  619 
convictions  in  which  the  defendants  were 
fined,  imprisoned,  sent  to  asylums  or  re¬ 
leased  on  probation.  That  was  at  the 
rate  of  about  12  convictions  per  week. 
Some  of  those  convicted  of  rape  of  mi¬ 
nors  were  sent  to  State  felony  prisons, 
but  some  were  placed  on  probation. 
There  were  41  charges  in  Greater  New 
York  in  1926  of  rape  of  girls  between  7 
and  12  years,  resulting  in  12  males  con¬ 
victed,  and  all  going  to  prison  or  an 
asylum.  Charges  of  raping  girls  be¬ 
tween  12  and  14  numbered  50  and  the 
convictions  were  32,  resulting  in  six  sus¬ 
pended  sentences  and  26  committed  to 
prisons  or  asylums.  The  suspended  sen¬ 
tences  in  such  cases  can  usually  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  girl  having  deliberately 
misstated  her  age.  Charges  of  raping 
girls  between  14  and  18  years  numbered 
670  in  1926.  They  brought  252  convic¬ 
tions  and  50  suspended  sentences. 
Charges  of  raping  women  over  18  years 
numbered  83  in  1926,  resulting  in  37 
convictions  and  eight  suspended  sen¬ 
tences.  Quarrels  between  families  of 
young  people  and  malicious  perjury,  in¬ 
spired  by  spite  or  blackmail,  explain 
quite  an  appreciable  proportion  of  charges 
of  rape  of  girls  over  12,  and  in  some 
instances  explain  charges  of  rape  of  chil¬ 
dren  under  12,  but  the  total  of  44  con¬ 
victions  for  rape  of  girls  under  14  in 
Greater  New  York,  with  38  commitments 
to  penitentiaries  or  asylums  in  one  year 
will  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  people, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  rape  is  pun¬ 
ished  with  death  in  many  States,  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  lynching,  and  leads  to 
numerous  retaliatory  homicides.  The 
punishment  for  first  degree  rape  in  New 
York  State  is  not  more  than  20  years 
in  a  felony  prison  and  for  second  degree 
not  more  than  ten  years. 

iti  nn 


A  MONG  the  1,205  charges  were  359 
charges  of  what  medical  men  call 
exhibitionism,  which  is  a  statutory  mis¬ 
demeanor  in  the  penal  law  of  New  York. 
The  convictions  were  296  in  359  cases. 
That  offense  is  quite  often  treated  as 
disorderly  conduct  and  is  summarily  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  police  magistrates  in  New 
York  City.  Yet  one  of  the  best  known 
psychiatrists  in  the  United  States,  who 
is  the  head  of  a  great  penal  institution 
for  mental  defectives,  remarked  to  the 
present  writer  a  few  days  ago  that  every 
exhibitionist  was  a  menace  to  children, 
and  when  arrested  should  either  be  con¬ 
fined  for  life  or  for  a  long  and  inde¬ 
terminable  period.  It  is  almost  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  296  convicted  in  New 
York  in  1926  did  not  receive  average 
imprisonment  of  90  days  and  that  by  this 
Jan.  1,  1928,  not  20  of  them  are  in  con¬ 
finement  as  a  result  of  their  arrests  in 
1926.  Those  discharged,  unless  they  have 
been  arrested  since  and  are  now  im¬ 
prisoned,  are  roaming  abroad  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  potential  murderers, 
a  peril  not  only  to  children,  but  to  grown 
women.  Another  reasonable  certainty  is 
that  of  the  359  arrests  of  exhibitionists 
in  Greater  New  York  in  1926,  not  30 
were  mentioned  in  any  daily  newspaper. 
So  normal  persons,  especially  the  tax¬ 
payers,  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  and  entirely  neglected  evil,  for  1926 
was  only  a  sample  year,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  cases  was  the  usual  course. 
*  «  « 


44  ATTENTION  was  drawn  in  The 
Eagle  of  Dec.  28  to  the  fact  that 
the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of 
Greater  New  York  are  not  provided  with 
psychiatrists  who  would  have  the  duty 
of  weeding  out  the  definitely  abnormal 
and  dangerous  persons,  for  commitment 
to  other  institutions  where  they  could 
be  detained  until  death  or  until  they  had 
given  convincing  evidence  that  their  wijl 
power  had  developed  to  a  point  where  it 
would  be  safe  to  release  them.  That  was 
only  half  the  story,  for  if  the  institutions 
had  psychiatrists  who  did  their  work 
properly,  it  would  be  wasted  at  present 
because  there  are  no  institutions  to  which 
the  dangerous  offenders  could  be  sent. 


except  a  very  small  number  If  (; 
missioner  of  Correction  Richard  C.  ^ 
terson,  Jr.,  had  the  psychiatrists  and  S 
institutions,  he  could  not  possibly  » 
results  until  the  entire  system  of  comi^ 
ment  papers  was  reformed.  Hundr** 
of  persons  are  annually  committed  ^ 
Greater  New  York  police  magistrates  2 
correctional  or  penal  institutions  on  sort 
vague  charges  as  disorderly  condm 
when  in  truth  the  original  charge 
far  more  grave.  No  psychiatrist 
pass  judgment  upon  a  prisoner  who 
not  obviously  insane,  or  an  idiot,  or 
low  grade  imbecile,  or  a  pronounced  eti. 
leptic,  unless  he  knew  the  nature  ofX 
offense,  but  the  commitment  papers  fro* 
the  magistrates  at  present  give  no 
tails.”  *  *  ♦ 

this  point  Mr.  Rice  detailed  tiv 
case  of  a  local  man  who  has  ben 
sentenced  time  and  again  for  ii^ece* 
conduct  toward  little  girls  on  the  streai 
and  is  even  now  doing  time,  his  commit, 
ment  being  merely  marked  “disordetfc 
conduct,”  though  he  is  an  active  per^ 
and  may  some  day  horrify  the  comm#, 
nity  by  some  tragic  act  against  innocent 
youth.  The  reporter  concluded  his  story 
with  these  words :  “When  the  public  a 
properly  aroused  by  proper  publicatka 
of  the  actual,  uncolored  news  of  certain 
crimp,  taxpayers  may  be  expected  to 
provide  the  money  for  a  systematic 
duction  of  the  present  menace.”  .^d 
that,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  piece  of  news 
writing  calculated  to  serve  the  people  of 
Brooklyn  ten  thousand  times  better  than 
smug  hushing  by  timid  editors  or  the 
sensationalism  of  the  press  that  exploits 
such  news  for  th«  circulation  there  is 
in  it. 

ARRANGING  G.  O.  P.  FACILITIES 


James  D.  Preston  Visits  Kansas  City 
To  Make  Convention  Plans 

James  D.  Preston,  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Senate  press  gallery,  was 
in  Kansas  City  this,  week  making  sure 
the  newspaper  men  of  the  nation  will  be 
properly  cared  for  when  the  Republican 
national  convention  is  held  there  next 
June. 

Mr.  Preston  made  tentative  arrange¬ 
ments  for  600  correspondents  to  occupy 
two  sections  next  to  and  in  front  of  the 
platform. 

Headquarters  for  28  of  the  larger 
newspaper  organizations,  press  associa¬ 
tions  and  syndicates  have  been  arranged 
for  in  the  Hotel  Muehlebach.  The  mez¬ 
zanine  and  the  l.allroom  and  private  din¬ 
ing  rooms  cn  that  floor  will  be  filled  with 
typewriter  tables,  telegraph  wires  and  in¬ 
struments  and  other  paraphernalia  of  the 
press.  Space  for  representatives  of 
smaller  newspapers  is  being  arranged  for 
in  other  buildings. 

Telegraph  facilities  will  be  provided  in 
Convention  hall,  where  the  convention  is 
to  be  held,  and  present  plans  provide  for 
several  rest  and  recreation  rooms. 
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Cincinnati  TImes-Star  Reprints  Politict 
of  1827 

The  Cincinnati  (O.)  Daily  Times-Sler 
reprinted  in  its  issue  of  Jan.  7— the  day 
before  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans — a  portion  of  an  article 
supporting  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  pres¬ 
idency,  taken  from  the  Frankfort  (Ky.) 
Argus  of  Western  America  for  Sept,  19, 
1827. 

The  article  denounces  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Henry  Clay  as  “the  Puritan 
and  the  Black-Leg.”  The  pa^r  was 
found  in  the  possession  of  a  Cincinnati 
city  employe. 


SOVIET  UKES  SIFTON’S  PLAY 

“The  Belt,”  a  play  by  Paul  Sifton, 
member  of  the  Sunday  staff  of_  the  Nev 
York  World,  may  be  produced  in 
Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  tw 
end  and  a  translation  is  underway.  B* 
play,  which  has  had  a  New  York  rw 
has  been  published  in  book  form  by  tK 
Macaulay  Company.  It  deals  wim  the 
“belt  system”  of  automobile  manufactur¬ 
ing  as  built  up  by  Henry  Ford. 
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uiqs  WALDORF  NAMED  turned  to  the  paper  and  is  now  a  member  | 

Tribune  Institute. 

dramatic  editor  hold  annual  reception 

former  Moving  Picture  Reviewer  Now  York  Newspaper  Women  Greet 

Baiting  Theatric^  Page  of  New  Celebrities 

York  Evening  Post-Wa. 

New  Year’s  reception  of 
Former  Oelecnve  .Ug  Vew  York  Newsnaner  Women’s  Otih 


f 


York  Ev 
Journal.  R 
Littell  is 
critic  for 


the  movie  reviews. 


Pk  »  annual  New  Year’s  reception  of 

Former  De  ec  ve  fiJewspaper  Women’s  Oub 

■ -  was  held  Jan.  8,  at  the  club  rooms. 

miss  Wilella  Waldorf,  former  moving  Charter  members  were  in  the  receiving 
irt  re  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  line,  and  Miss  Madeleine  Riordan  of  the 
been  appointed  dramatic  editor  Evening  Post  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Dar- 
Post.  nas  of  the  pa.  rach,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Herald 

_ _  per,  marking  the  Tribune,  greeted  the  guests  at  the  door. 

second  change  in  Tea  was  served  in  the  drawing  room  of 
organization  of  the  Hotel  Iroquois,  which  houses  the  club, 
the  d  r  a  m  a  tic  Guests  included  many  newspaper  people 
staff  since  John  and  friends  of  the  club  in  other  profes- 
Anderson  re-  sions,  among  them,  Rear-.Admiral  Charles 
signed  the  first  of  P.  Plunkett  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
this  year  to  be-  Brigadier  General  Hugh  A.  Drum,  and 
come  dramatic  Mrs.  Drum,  General  William  Weigel,  U. 
critic  of  the  New  S.  A.,  retired  Lt.  Colonel  Joseph  A. 
York  Evening  Marmon,  Major  Benjamin  M.  Bailey, 
Journal.  Robert  Captain  W.  W.  Wells,  Otto  Kahn,  Mr. 
Littell  is  now  and  Mrs.  Leonard  M.  Cox,  Mrs.  Charles 
critic  for  the  H.  Sabin,  Miss  Helen  Varick  Boswell, 
Evening  Post  Miss  Francea  Hildreth  and  Miss  Hilde- 
Wmuji  Waldoiv  John  K.  garde  St.  John. 

Hutchens  is  writ-  Also  Miss  Anna  Case,  Mr.  James 
inethe  movie  reviews.  Wolfe  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 

Wre  are  two  other  women  dramatic  pany,  Mrs.  Genevieve  Parkhurst,  Miss 

fditors  in  New  York.  They  are  Alison  Sarah  Addington,  Howard  Reid,  Glendon 

smith  of  the  Xezv  York  IVorld,  who  is  Allvine,  Earl  Allvine,  Lynde  Denig  and 
^wife  of  Russel  Crouse,  New  York  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Shinn. 

Ewnin?  Post  columnist,  and  Katherine  The  reception  committee  included 
Zimmerman  dramatic  editor  of  the  Nno  Martha  Coman,  founder ;  Jane  Dixon, 
York  Evening  Telegram,  for  which  former  president;  Emma  Bugbee,  presi- 

:  Leonard  Hall  is  dramatic  critic.  dent ;  Josephine  Ober,  first  vice-president ; 

Miss  Waldorf  has  been  with  the  Post  Jane  Grant,  third  vice-president;  Lillian 
for  three  years,  including  a  year  spent  ^uferty,  Mary  Margaret  McBride,  and 
with  the  Public  Ledger  Syndicate  and  Mary  Watts. 

Evening  Post  Syndicate.  She  has  been  - 

<>”  “-'r 

she  has  reviewed  1,200  films.  As  movie  Louisa  Wilson,  daughter  of  an  Episco- 
critic  she  often  saw  as  many  as  four  dif-  pal  missionary,  is  having  her  first  news- 
ferent  pictures  in  a  single  day  and  be-  paper  experience  on  the  New  York 
lieves  now  she  is  receiving  a  well  earned  IVorld.  She  has  spent  16  years  in  the 
rest  by  her  promotion  to  dramatic  edi-  Chinese  mission  field.  Last  June  she  was 
torship.  graduated  from  Wellesley  College,  where 

Bom  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Miss  Wal-  she  was  managing  editor  of  the  Wellesley 
dorf  came  east  for  her  college  education.  News. 

She  was  graduated  from  Mount  Holyoke  - 

College  with  the  class  of  1922.  While  at  ui  c-  j  i 

college  she  had  her  first  newspaper  ex-  "•*  Lolumn 

perience,  corresponding  for  Springfield,  The  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Statesman  has 
Mass.,  papers.  inaugurated  a  signed  society  column 

.\fter  her  graduation,  she  held  a  va-  written  under  the  name  Elizabeth  Jane 
riety  of  positions,  including  a  brief  ex-  West  which  is  the  pen  name  of  Mrs. 


WKatwilue  has 

liMMmiii.i 


HERALD  TRIBUNE  CHANGES 

Four  Women  Occupying  New  Positions 
On  New  York  Daily 

Mrs.  Helen  Haven,  who  conducted  a 
-How  Do  You  Kate?”  column  for  the 
Sew  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  more 
recently  conducted  a  cross  word  puzzle 
department  for  Adventure  Magazine,  has 
returned  to  the  Herald  Tribune  as  cross 
word  puzzle  editor  to  succeed  Frances 
Schiff.  Miss  Schiff  was  married  last 
week  to  Whitney  Bolton  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  staff,  and  has  resigned. 

Miss  Marguerite  Tazelaar,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  who 
MS  worked  on  the  Brooklyn  Times, 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  Culver  City  (Cal.) 
“Ot'j,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff.  For 
™  past  three  years  she  has  been  reviewer 
Jpr  Will  Hays  in  the  Motion  Picture 
Censorship  office. 

Miss  Ruth  Nerdrum  is  now  editing  the 
Juiuor  Magazine  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 
Miss  Nerdrum  succeeds  E.  A.  Mc- 
Sweeney,  who  is  no  longer  with  the 
paper. _ 

Doris  Adair,  who  was  formerly  asso- 
u  fhe  Sunday  section  of  the 

Herald  Tribune,  and  who  resigned  several 
"wnths  ago  because  of  ill  health,  has  re¬ 


college  she  had  her  first  newspaper  ex-  W**  Signed  Column 

perience,  corresponding  for  Springfield,  The  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Statesman  has 
Mass.,  papers.  inaugurated  a  signed  society  column 

.\fter  her  graduation,  she  held  a  va-  written  under  the  name  Elizabeth  Jane 
riety  of  positions,  including  a  brief  ex-  West  which  is  the  pen  name  of  Mrs. 
perience  as  detective  with  a  private  Helen  Cameron  Slator,  former  Connecti- 
agency  maintained  in  connection  with  a  cut  new’spaper  woman. 

New  York  law  office.  Her  work  there,  _ 

she  has  explained,  consisted  “of  trapping  o  •  •  ur  u  c  zc 

people  into  saying  things  they  shouldn’t.”  Kejoin*  World  Staff 

She  was  also  at  different  times  a  private  Beatrice  Blackmar,  wife  of  Bruce 
secretary,  companion  to  an  elderly  wo-  Gould  of  the  Nen’  York  Evening  Post, 
man,  a  Western  Union  clerk,  and  mem-  has  returned  to  the  Sunday  staff  of  the 
her  of  the  staff  of  an  historical  encyclo-  New  York  IVorld.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould 
pedia.  are  parents  of  a  babv  girl,  Sesaly,  born 

_  Oct.  12.  '  ^ 


Recovering  From  Operation 

Miss  Mary  Murphy  of  the  advertising 
departrnent,^  IVorcester  (Mass.)  Post,  is 
recovering  from  a  recent  operation. 


COVERAGE 

Over  98%  of  the  homes 
in  its  Home  Market  deliv¬ 
ered  unfailingly,  every 
evening,  by  its  own  car¬ 
rier  boys.  That’s  the  third 
best  coverage  •  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  United 
States  and  The  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Press  is  proud 
of  it. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  CO. 

National  Representatives 

New  York  Chicaro  St.  Louis 
atlsats  Ban  Franoisco  Los  Anfoles 
Portland 


Does  your  brand  enjoy  dealer  good  will?  How  well 
known  is  it  and  does  it  share  the  same  degree  of 
popularity  with  the  advertised  product?  Or  is  it 
just  gathering  dust  on  the  dealers’  shelves. 

These  are  very  pertinent  and  important  questions 
you  should  ask  yourself,  when  you  realize  that 
there  are  over  1,200,000  families  in  this  market  who 
can  use  your  product. 

If  you  have  never  made  any  effort  to  develop  this 
market  and  to  derive  the  benefit  of  the  great  buying 
power  that  awaits  you  there,  isn’t  it  time  for  some 
real  concentrated  action. 

If  you  haven’t  the  facts  on  Illinois  it  is  time  you  got 
them.  These  facts  are  yours  for  the  asking.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  write  these  newspapers  listed 
below,  and  they  will  give  you  enough  information 
to  convince  you  that  you  can’t  afford  to  ignore  any 
longer  the  richest  market  in  the  middle  west,  and 
the  third  largest  market  in  the  country. 


Rates 

Ratea 

for 

for 

2.500 

10,000 

Circulation 

Lines 

Linea 

•Alton  Telegraph  . 

. (E) 

10,962 

.05 

.05 

•Aurora  Beacon-News  . 

. (E) 

19,667 

.07 

.07 

•Belleville  Advocate  . 

. (E) 

6,942 

.03 

.03  1 

tChicago  Daily  Journal . 

. (E) 

125,007 

.26 

.24 

•Freeport  Journal-Standard 

....(E) 

9,905 

.05 

.05 

•Joliet  Herald  News  . 

. (E) 

20,213 

.07 

.07 

•Mattoon  Journal  Gazette  . 

. (E) 

5,813 

.04 

.04 

•Moline  Dispatch  . 

. (E) 

12,680 

.05 

.05 

•Monmouth  Daily  Review 

Atlas  (E) 

5,424 

.035 

.035 

•Peoria  Star . (S)  24,819 

. (E) 

30,957 

.085 

.07 

•Waukegan  Daily  Sun  .... 

. (E) 

6,200 

.035 

.035 

1  fCovernment  Statement,  March  31 

1927. 

•A.  B.  C.  Publishers  Statement,  October  1, 

1927. 
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EXPERT  PREDICTING 
AD  RATE  INCREASES 


Herman  Halsted,  of  Paul  Block,  Inc., 
Says  Newspapers  Hold  Their  Space 
Too  Cheaply — Looks  for  Wide 
Upswing 


An  era  of  increasing  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  rates  was  predicted  this  week  by 
Herman  Halsted,  vice-president  of  Paul 
Block,  Inc. 

"Higher  rates 
have  got  to  come,” 
he  said  in  an 
Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  interview. 
"Publishers  costs 
vary  in  every  city, 
of  course,  but 
generally  they  are 
going  up  all  the 
time.  Newspapers 
are  not  obtaining 
revisions  d  o  w  n- 
wards  in  wage 
scales,  and  syndi- 


Hesmak  Halsted 


cate  and  news 
agency  costs  are 


increasing. 

"At  the  present  time  most  newspaper 
space  is  sold  too  cheaply.  The  average 
publisher  doesn’t  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  commodity  he  is  selling. 

"Very  frequently  these  days  you  will 
find  a  publisher,  either  through  fear  of 
competition  or  from  a  lack  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  his  own  publishing  costs, 
who  is  not  getting  for  his  advertising 
what  his  expenses  demand. 

“An  ideal  system  which  I  have  found 
is  fair  to  both  parties  provides  for  a  raise 
in  rates  automatically  according  to  cir¬ 
culation  increases.  Thus,  for  example,  if 
an  advertiser  is  paying  $1  an  inch  for 
100,000  circulation  and  a  gain  of  10,000  is 
recorded  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  the  rate  automatically  increases 
10  cents  an  inch.  Long  time  contracts 
are  drawn  up  containing  provisos  cover¬ 
ing  these  systematic  increases  based  on 
circulation  gains.” 

Mr.  Halsted  described  advertisers  who 
complained  that  current  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  are  too  high  as  “relics  of 
the  days  when  newspapers  were  run  for 
the  benefit  of  advertisers  rather  than  the 
profit  of  owners. 

“I  know  a  paper  which  not  so  many 
years  ago,  although  it  dominated  its  field 
and  carried  a  fair  amount  of  advertising, 
just  barely  made  a  living.  That  same 
paper  today  under  intelligent  management 
and  increased  advertising  rates  is  netting 
$500,000  a  year.  This  paper  used  to  give 
the  largest  share  of  its  white  space  over 
to  reading  matter,  leaving  the  smallest 
percentage  for  advertising.” 

Mr.  Halsted  said  his  idea  of  “proper 
balance”  was  60  per  cent  advertising  and 
■40  per  cent  text. 

It  is  Mr.  Halsted’s  contention  that  the 
name  “special  representative”  given  to 
firms  and  individuals  who  sell  national 
advertising  in  newspapers  should  be 
thrown  into  the  discard,  and  that  it  be 
replaced  by  the  term  “publishers’ 
assistant.” 

“Publishers’  assistant,  I  believe  is  a  far 
better  name  than  the  present  one,”  Mr. 
Halsted  declared.  “Anyone  can  get  ad¬ 
vertising  which  the  agencies  prepare  and 
schedule.  But  there  are  countless  ways  in 
which  an  outsider,  who  knows  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  and  is  actively  engaged  in 
it,  can  be  of  assistance  to  the  publisher. 
He  can  show  him  how  and  when  to  in¬ 
crease  his  advertising  rates;  improve  the 
physical  appearance  and  content  of  his 
paper ;  and  suggest  all  sorts  of  altera¬ 
tions  and  innovations  which  will  be 
mutually  profitable.” 


Leaves  Morton  Company 

Wm.  G.  Matthews,  for  the  past  four 
years  in  charge  of  the  western  territory 
for  Wm.  J.  Morton  Company,  newspaper 
representatives,  Chicago,  and  previous  to 
that  with  the  Kansas  City  Star,  has  re¬ 
signed,  effective  Jan.  15.  Mr.  Matthews 
plans  to  enter  business  for  himself. 


Stockton  Record  Appoints 

Williams,  Law’rence  &  Cresmer,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  with  offices  in 
Chicago  and  New  York,  have  been 
appointed  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Stockton  (Cal.)  Record 
for  the  United  States,  outside  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


Has  Jacksonville  Journal 


The  Inland  Newspaper  Representatives, 
Inc.,  of  Chicago  and  New  York  are  now 
representing  the  Jacksonville  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal  nationallv. 


Represent  N.  J.  Papers 

The  Washington  (N.  J.)  Star  and 
Phillipsburg  (N.  J.)  Star  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  Powers  &  Stone,  Inc.,  New 
York,  in  the  national  field. 


Joins  Koppe  &  Company 

J.  E.  Colonna,  formerly  managing 


editor  of  the  Importers’  Guide  and  its 
three  foreign  language  editions,  published 
in  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  is 
now  associated  with  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  publishers’  representatives,  New 
York. 


Appoints  Mogensen 

The  Redland  (Cal.)  Facts  will  be 
represented  by  the  M.  C.  Mogensen  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  in  the  national  field,  effective 
as  of  Jan.  1. 


RADIO  AS  WINTER  SPORT 


New  York  Telegram  Sticks  to  Belief 
Broadcasting  Deserves  Big  Play 


On  the  theory  that  radio  is  “the  most 
popular  indoor  sport”  during  winter 
months,  the  Xeiv  York  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram’s  radio  editor  has  been  ordered  to 
give  broadcasting  a  specially  good  play 
during  January  and  February. 

The  order,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  by  Andrew  Ford,  the  Tele¬ 
gram’s  managing  editor,  takes  on  added 
significance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Telegram  soon  after  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  last 
February  broke  from  a  policy  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  New  York  dailies,  and 
started  printing  in  the  daily  radio  pro¬ 
grams  the  names  of  firms  sponsoring 
broadcasts  regardless  of  the  opinion  that 
this  constituted  free  advertising. 

“We  still  believe  that  publication  of 
the  names  of  the  sponsors  of  radio  pro¬ 
grams  is  news  to  which  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic  is  entitled,”  Mr.  Ford  said. 

As  is  customary  with  New  York  papers 
during  winter  months)  when  there  is  no 
baseball  or  racing,  and  hockey  and  bas¬ 
ketball  are  the  only  athletic  enterprises  in 
progress,  the  sports  pages  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram  have  been  cut  down.  It  is  Mr. 
Ford’s  belief  that  radio  fills  the  place  of 
sporting  interest  during  winter  when  the 
air  is  particularly  clear,  the  static  free, 
and  the  programs  entertaining. 

The  Telegram  now  carries  a  full  page 


Ludlow 


of  radio  news  daily,  and  when  there  is 
sufficient  advertising  the  coverage  spreads 
over  to  two  pages. 

Da^-id  G.  Casern  is  the  Telegram’s  radio 
editor. 


AO  TIPS 


Barton,  Durstine  A  Osborn,  3&.I  Madis'^n 
avenue,  Xew  York.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  for  Francis  II. 
Leggett  &  Company,  Premier  Salad  Dressing, 
Xew  York. 


H.  H.  Good  Advertising  Company,  45  Mur¬ 
ray  street,  Xew  York.  Making  newspaper 
contracts  for  the  Carter  Medicine  Company, 
Xew  York. 


Charles  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency,  4.'il 
4tli  avenue,  .New  York,  .tgain  placing  sched¬ 
ules  with  newspaiiers  for  Inteniaiional  Pro¬ 
prietaries,  Inc.,  “Taiilac,"  Dayton,  t>hio. 

Artbi  r  H-rs'  cn  Cot,  Inc.,  14411  Uroadway. 
Xew  York.  Placing  accounts  for  the  Aja.^ 
Hosiery  Mills,  Philadelphia,  and  F.  Ilecht  S: 
Company,  Alpina  Leather,  Xew  York. 

Clares  W.  Htyt  A  Cc.,  11  last  36th  street, 
Xew  York.  .Vgaiii  maaing  some  newspaper 
contracts  for  Charles  Gulden,  Inc.,  mustard, 
X  ew  York. 


Husband  A  Themas,  6/  West  44tli  street, 
Xew  York.  Xow  handling  account  for  the 
X'irginia  Hot  Siiriiigs  Company,  Homestead 
Hotel,  Hot  Springs.  Va. 

Lyddcn  A  Hanford  Co.,  110  Fast  43nd  street, 
Xew  York.  Placing  account  lor  the  U.  &  J. 
.Anderson  Company,  gingham,  Xew  York. 

Lord  A  Tlicmas  and  Logan,  247  Park  ave- 
Xew  York.  Making  contracts  for  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  -America,  Kadiotron,  Xew  York. 

MeJunkrn  Adv.  Company,  228  Xo.  La  Salle 
street,  Chicago.  -Again  making  some  newspaper 
contracts  for  -A.  Stein  &  Company,  Paris 
garters  and  Hickory  waists,  Chicago. 

MacGibben  A  Watson,  Inc.,  6U  Federal 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  the 
Myenberg  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Alpure  goat  milk, 
Salma,  Cal. 

Harold  D.  Menken,  67  West  44th  street,  Xew 
A'ork.  Making  contracts  with  newspapers  in 
selected  sections  for  the  Sawyer  Biscuit  Com¬ 
pany,  Xew  York. 

Michales  A  Heath,  Inc.,  42j  Lexington  ave¬ 
nue,  Xew  York.  Placing  account  for  Produits 
Bertie,  Xew  York  City. 

Harry  Porter  Company,  270  Madison  avenue, 
Xew  York.  Again  making  some  newspaper 
contracts  for  Thomas  Leeming  &  Company, 
Xew  York. 

Street  A  Finney,  Inc.,  40  West  40th  street. 
New  York.  Placing  46-time  orders  on  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  in  various  sections  for 
Dwinnell-Wright  Company,  "White  House 
Coffee,”  Boston. 

Taylw  Advertising  Company,  489  5th  ave¬ 
nue,  Xew  York.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  generally  for  the  Alamac  Hotel,  New 
A'ork. 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  SLUG  COMPOSITION 


BOSTON 

POST 


Year  of  1927 

Gross  Circulation  Averages 


DAILY  POST 
SUNDAY  POST 


444,682 

385,965 


KELLT-SMITH  COHFANY 
Special  Representative 
Oraybar  Building,  MEW  TORS 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


— the  fastest 
growing  sys¬ 
tem  of  display 
composition. 


Grm^rE 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago 


Sections 

Jfbr 

Newspapers 
£r  Magazines 

STANDARD 


Boston  —  New  York  —  Atlanta  —  San  Francisco 


Gravure  Corporation 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


An  S.  O.  S. 


from  our  Correspondence 
Department! 


Although  there  is  really 
no  PEAK  to  the  de¬ 


mand  for 


EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER’S 


International  Year 
Book 


for  the  demand  keeps  up 
throughout  the  year;  yet, 
past  experience  tells  us  that 
requests  for  copies,  or  ad¬ 
ditional  copies,  of  the 
1928  Year  Book  —  out 
January  28  —  will  mount 
to  many  hundred  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 


It  is  impossible,  of  course, 
to  give  to  all  the  prompt 
reply  we  aim  to  give  all 
letters  that  reach  us  on 
any  subject. 


You  can  help  us 
hy  Remembering 


that  only  one  copy  of  the 
Year  Book  is  printed  for 
each  subscriber. 


And  that  the  only  way 


any  subscriber  can  get  an 
additional  copy  is  to  place 
an  additional  subscription. 


This  applies  to  all, 
without  exception. 


So,  unless  you  or  some¬ 
body  in  your  organization 
can  put  additional  weekly 
copies  of  EDI  TOR  fic 
PUBLISHER,  THE 
FOURTH  ESTATE,  to 

good  use,  make  the  one 
copy  of  the  Year  Book 
which  you  gel  with  your 
one  subscription  do. 


Thank  you,  so  much! 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building  New  York 


Charter  Member,  A.  B.  C 
Member,  A.  R  P. 
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plans  for  advertising  exposition 
during  I.  A.  A.  MEET  ANNOUNCED 

350  Display  Booths  to  Be  Provided  at  Detroit,  Ward  H.  Marsh, 
General  Chairman,  States — U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  to  Be  Represented 


ft  AILED  plans  for  the  first  Inter- 
'  national  Advertising  Exposition,  to 
he  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Interna- 
\dvertising  Association  conven- 
were  announced  recently  in  De- 


Don. 


“Harold  M.  Hastings,  managing  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Adcraft  Club  of  Detroit,  is 
recording  secretary. 

"The  Chas.  W.  Collier  organization  has 
_  been  engaged  to  manage  the  convention 
V  .  Kv"\Vard“H  *  ^rars'hTof  McKinne'y,  and  exposition  arrangements. 

CV  Cushin-’  Inc.,  general  chairman  convention  and  e.xposition 

aarsh  &  Convention  "  'I*  built  from  a  sound,  sane,  business- 

ithe  e-xpoMtion  corn^  standpoint  and  will  be  conducted 

expSition  will  ^include  approxi-  throughout  in  that  fasjnon. 

Jelv  sTo  display  booths,  varying  in  size  Si^c.al  space  h^  been  set  aside  for 
®  'i  X  7  to  10  X  18  feet,  and  priced  ‘be  Lnited  States  Government  to  show, 
<1^0  to  $3 ’5.  The  average  and  through  its  Bureau  of  Domestic  Com- 
!I«ter  number  of  booths  will  be  10  x  10  m^ce,  what  the  government  is  doing  to 
Knd  the  price  .sale  $2.50  per  square  help  marketing,  and  show  how  the  result 
Sip^'^with  two  chairs,  rug,  table  -f^b.e  to  the.adv«Jise. 

“^n^TstaSnt  regarding  the  exposition  Better  Business  Bureaus  of  the  country 
i  £  week,  ilr.  Marsh  said:  f  show  what  they  are  doing  to  eliminate 

Ferris  today  approximately  $1,750,-  faud  and  to  make  advertising  even  more 
ilflOOOO  spent  on  advertising  annually.  It  ‘^°l]®tructive. 

f  Amerka’s  third  largest  business  and  Another  sec  ion  that  wMl  attract  a 
IS  Ameriids  In  manv  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  reserved 

„upies  for  the  International  Advertising  Asso- 

,^r  countries  of  the  ^world.^^  the  Research  and 

Education  in  Advertising,  headed  by 

iVn?o 


Diner  cimmwvj  -  . 

average  executive  little  appreciates  the 


ROMANCES  OF  AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


W  ««ition  advertising  holds  as  a  factor  f^^.ftion  in  ^aver using  neanea 

ISg  fron,  .heir  raw  st.te  to  "  ^  «'  O’' 

the  ultimate  consumer.  Practically  every  '  any 
business  annually  has  a  great  exposition 
for  the  exponents  of  the  various  factors 
of  that  business  to  get  together  and  show 
.jieir  picture  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  and  positive  place  for  a  great  adver¬ 
tising  exposition,  and  no  more  logical 
place  for  it  to  appear  than  at  the  united  After  such  training,  Bernard  was  well 
gathering  of  representatives  of  all  adver-  equipped  to  take  over  the  reins  as  presi- 
tising  groups  such  as  will  be  assembled  dent  of  the  Staats-Herold  Corporation, 
at  the  I.  A.  .A.  convention.  a  position  he  has  held  continuously  since 

“Every  branch  of  advertising  is  being  1915.  Now  he  is  also  president  of  the 
urged  to  participate  in  a  full  and  repre-  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  the 
«itative  way.  Three  general  closes  of  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
ilisplay,  each  manned  by  executives  or  The  first  venture  of  the  Ridder  brothers 
well-informed  representatives,  are  to  be  in  the  English  language  field  came  in 
recommended.  June  of  1926,  when  with  William  Hof- 

“1— Displays  by  individual  firms.  mann,  an  executive  on  their  German  pa- 
“2_Displays  by  associations — that  their  per,  they  spent  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
work  and  part  in  the  advertising  and  lion  dollars  for  the  Jamaica  Long  Island 
marketing  plan  may  be  fully  understood.  Press.  This  paper,  hovering  between  red 
“3— Displays  by  countries,  sections  of  and  black  at  that  time,  has,  it  is  claimed, 
countries,  cities  and  communities,  for  the  become  a  very  profitable  business  under 
purpose  of  giving,  by  carefully  compiled  Hofmann  management  and  Ridder 
charts,  figures,  pictures  and  other  medi-  direction. 

tuns  of  display,  a  true  idea  of  the  market-  During  1927  the  Ridder  co-partnership 
ing  importance  of  such  sections  so  that  spent  nearly  $8,000,000  for  newspaiier 
the  buyer  of  advertising  may  have  full  properties.  On  January  1,  1927  they 
appreciation  of  that  district  and  include  in  presented  themselves  with  a  New  Year's 
his  appropriation  a  fair  proportion  of  ‘the  present  in  the  form  of  the  New  York 
advertising  dollar’  which  he  w'ill  spend.  Journal  of  Commerce  merged  with  the 
"Qinton  F.  Berry,  a  director  of  the  Xexv  York  Commercial.  .\  sum  ot 
Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  president  of  $2,500,000  with  an  .Associated  Press  mem- 
the  Adcraft  Club  of  Detroit  and  of  the  bership  which  was  later  sold  to  the  A'rtt' 
Financial  .Advertisers’  .Association  and  York  Daily  Ne^es  for  $,500,(X)0  figured  in 
rremtly  elected  vice-president  of  the  this  deal.  Then  in  .August,  1927,  with  Leo 
Union  Trust  Company  of  Detroit,  is  Gwens,  former  production  manager  of  the 
general  chairman  of  the  Detroit  conven-  .Veto  York  World,  they  purchased  the  St. 
tion  board,  which  has  been  especially  ap-  Paul  papers  from  C.  K.  Blandin  for  a 
pointed  to  make  all  arrangements  for  this  sum  declared  on  good  authority  to  be 

somewhere  between  $5,000,000  and  $5,- 
5(K!,000. 

The  Bidders  have  always  said,  and 
Bernard  H.  Ridder  repeated  it  the 
order  that  their  plans  may  he  carried  other  day,  that  their  chief  interest  in 
out  without  a  single  detail  missing.  operating  newspapers  is  a  commercial 

‘■(Xher  members  of  the  Detroit  con-  interest.  Bernard  is  interested  in  political 
vention  board  who  have  been  made  chair-  economy,  but  he  is  not  interested  in 
nm  of  the  various  committees  are:  politics.  He  writes  editorials  for  all  of 

paries  W.  Brooke  of  Brooke,  Smith  his  papers,  but  they  are  on  subjects  that 
oi  French,  Inc.,  chairman  of  the  publicity  interest  him,  and  usually  are  on  business 
^'’^I^'ftee.  themes. 

Verne  Burnett  of  the  General  Motors  Bernard  has  been  very  busy  this  year, 
corporation,  chairman  of  the  program  No  time  for  golf,  his  chief  out-door 
committee.  hobby.  There  was  a  time  when  he  won 

J^ph  Meadon  of  the  Franklin  Press  prizes  at  A.  N.  P.  A  annual  tournaments. 

4  Unset  Company,  chairman  of  the  con-  He  hasn’t  played  golf  since  last  .Aug.  15, 

committee.  a  record  for  him.  His  best  score  has  been 

UMrge  Slocum  of  the  Michigan  Busi-  a  74  over  the  Siwanoy  and  Westchester- 
ss  Parmer,  chairman  of  the  convention-  Biltmore  18-hole  courses. 

“This  business  of  not  playing  golf  has 
Sprague  Pub-  got  to  stop,’’  he  said  the  other  day.  “I’m 
ftf  *1,5  ^c^’rtpany,  treasurer  and  chairman  going  to  make  time  for  it  in  1928.’’ 

“u;.  committee.  Mr.  Ridder  has  four  sons  and  one 

A?  E.  Lynn,  president  of  the  daughter.  They  are  Herman.  19,  and  now 
anH  rk,  *  Advertising  Club  of  Detroit  at  Columbia  University,  Bernard  H.  Jr., 
irman  of  clubs  committee.  Joseph,  Daniel  and  Rosemarv,  5. 

i-jn’ 


convention  anvl  exposition.  The  .Adcraft 
Qub  of  Detroit  and  the  Women’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Detroit  are  joint  hosts 
md  have  been  working  several  months  in 


A\  ithin  this  circle  is  a  trading  area  abounding  in 
prosperity  and  the  comfortable  home  life  which  is 
the  fruit  of  this  prosperity.  Although  New  Jersey’s 
extensive  industries  place  the  state  sixth  in  manu¬ 
facture  in  the  country,  they  require  but  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  area  for  their  operations.  This  leaves 
thousands  of  acres  of  rich,  attractive  country  devoted 
to  farming  and  suburban  residential  life. 

Every  town  and  village  which  dots  this  territory 
is  a  market  for  your  product.  The  community  re¬ 
tailers  are  ready  to  supply  your  product  to  the  people 
who  ask  for  it.  The  community  newspaper  is  ready 
to  create  a  demand  for  your  product. 

The  semi-weekly  and  weekly  newspapers  listed 
helow  are  the  leaders  in  their  communities.  In  every 
household  they  enter  they  have  become  an  institution 
as  well  established  as  the  “family  album.”  They  are 
an  extremely  important  factor  in  directing  the  buy¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  more  than  39,000  families  which 
they  reach. 

A  series  of  advertisements  in  these  semi-weeklies 
and  weeklies  will  very  effectively  establish  your 
product  in  New  Jersey  homes. 


NEW  JERSEY  NEWSPAPERS: 


Publication 

Inch  Hate 

Kame 

Days 

Circulation 

(FUte) 

*Bouinl  Brook  Chronirle  . . . . 

. .  Friday 

1,615 

.40 

‘Montclair  Times  . 

. .  Wed.  &  Sat. 

8.300 

.98 

•Penns  Grove  Record . 

. .  Thursday 

1,850 

.35 

•Pleasantville  Press  . 

..Tues.  &  Fri. 

6,250 

.50 

•Red  Bank  Register  . 

. .  Wednesday 

7,438 

.70 

•Ridgewood  Herald . 

..Tues.  &  Fri. 

3,200 

.45 

•Somerville  Unionist-Gazette  . 

Thursday 

3.350 

.40 

•Summit  Herald  . 

.  .Tues.  &  Fri. 

2.800 

.49 

•Washington  &  Phillipsburg 

The  Star  Newspapers  .... 

.  .Thurs.  &Fri. 

5,086 

.84 

*Sworn  rirrulalion 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  14,  1928 


UR  OVN  VOQjjD 

or  L01T&55 


Bj  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


A  RATHER  ambitious  and  not  al- 
together  unsuccessful  assignment 
has  been  covered  by  Gilbert  Russel  in 
“Advertising  Writing”  (Ernest  Benn 
Ltd.,  Bouverie  House,  Fleet  Street). 
Although  discussing  problems  in  adver¬ 
tising  as  they  exist  in  England  today, 
the  book  has  wide  interest  for  copy¬ 
writers  and  newspaper  men  here  in 
America. 

Mr.  Russel,  in  his  introduction,  states 
that  it  would  be  preferable  if  advertising 
were  never  regarded  as  a  separate  func¬ 
tion  at  all.  It  is  only  a  part  of  a  much 
larger  field  marketing.  His  definition  of 
marketing  is  “organized  and  co-ordinated 
selling  effort.”  .Advertising  is  neither 
an  art  nor  a  science,  as  this  writer  sees  it. 
According  to  the  Author,  it  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  operation. 

Newspaper  men  may  agree  with  Mr. 
Russel  that  “no  newspaper,  as  we  know 
it  to-day,  could  exist  without  the  revenue 
derived  from  advertisements.”  But  I 
think  there  will  be  some  dispute  as  to 
the  relative  amount  of  credit  which 
should  go  to  advertising  for  its  influence 
on  the  press.  For  although  admitting 
that  the  modern  newspaper  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  which  could  not  advisedly  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  and  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  paper  held  in  highest  esteem 
by  its  readers  wnll  usually  produce  the 
largest  results,  the  author  intimates  that 
advertising  has  done  more  to  influence 
the  character  of  the  press  than  has  the 
press  done  to  better  the  character  of  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Perhaps  not  so  open  to 
contention  is  his  statement  that  there  is 
less  to  be  condemned  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  than  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 


Mr.  Russel,  is  “to  be  so  provoking  at  the 
beginning  that  you  get  the  reader  into 
the  heart  of  your  message  right  away, 
so  that  you  have  your  chance  of  holding 
him  for  the  full  story  that  you  have  to 
tell.  Assume  that  nobody  wants  to  read 
what  you  have  to  say,  and  be  determined 
that  your  headlines  and  copy  shall  be  so 
interesting  that  it  will  be  humanly  im- 
ixjssible  to  pass  them  by.” 

In  defending  the  statement  that  adver¬ 
tising  tends  towards  mass  production  of 
goods.  Mr.  Russel  says : 


Few  will  deny  that,  on  balance,  mass  produc¬ 
tion  is  a  progressive  tendency.  It  has  already 
brought  an  enormous  number  of  articles  within 
reach  of  people  who  could  never  possibly 
have  afforded  them  otherwise.  And  your  mass- 
produced  article,  though  it  may  lack  the  inti¬ 
mate  and  lovable  marks  of  the  craftsman’s 
fingers,  can  still  have  pleasing  form  and  color 
and  simplicity.  It  can  possess  that  beauty 
which  nearly  always  comes  from  efficiency. 


Advertisements  work  slowly  in  their 
effect  upon  the  public  mind.  In  emphasiz¬ 
ing  this  gradual  effect  of  advertisements 
upon  the  public,  Mr.  A.  H.  Deute  in 
Printer's  Ink  stated  the  theory  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  with  admirable  clarity  when 
he  wrote: 


The  mass  of  people  is  not  inclined  to  main¬ 
tain  sustained  mental  effort.  Thew  people  may 
or  may  not  l>e  inclined  to  maintain  this  effort, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  they  do  not  do  so. 

The  small  minority,  willing  to  maintain  this 
continued  mental  effort  and  exert  sustained  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  great  majority  can.  therefore,  and 
constantly  does,  sway  the  majority  to  its  way  of 
thinking. 

If  the  thought  of  the  small  minority  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  the  results  it  attains  are  worthy  and 
useful,  then  the  great  majority  is  glad  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  follow  the  practice,  not  giving  much 
serious  thought  to  it  one  way  or  another. 


press. 

Advertising  has  not  been  without  its 
influence  cm  printing,  according  to  Mr. 
Russel.  “The  present  revival  of  printing 
received  an  enormous  stimulus  from  the 
demands  of  advertisers  for  comely  print¬ 
ing  types  and  ornaments.  There  is,  in¬ 
deed,  hardly  a  single  activity  of  our  lives 
that  is  not  affected,  for  the  most  part 
beneficently,  by  advertising.” 

He  stresses  the  point  that  advertising 
is  not  a  matter  of  catchy  headlines  and 
trashy  slogans.  Nor  may  any  good  jour¬ 
nalist  write  acceptable  advertising  copy. 
“.Advertising  is  a  career  in  itself,  not  a 
journalistic  side-line.”  Journalism  may 
be  a  useful  grounding  for  anyone  contem¬ 
plating  entering  the  advertising  field,  but 
no  journalist  can  write  effective  copy 
without  training. 

Advertising,  says  the  author,  is  the 
cheapest  known  method  of  selling  mer¬ 
chandise.  But  the  great  difficulty  is  to 
get  people  to  read  advertisements.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  true  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  An  old  newspaper  man  cmce  said 
that  every  newspaper  has  three  classes 
of  readers  the  man  who  only  skims 
through  the  headlines ;  the  man  who 
reads  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the 
news ;  and  the  man  who  reads  his  paper 
thoroughly.  If  this  is  true  of  straight 
news  copy,  how  do  you  suppose  advertise¬ 
ments  are  read?  The  only  chance,  says 


The  author  adds  that  a  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  a  national  daily  newspaper 
is  beyond  doubt  the  most  powerful  in¬ 
dividual  advertisement  procurable. 
“Being  a  full  page,  its  ‘attention-value’ 
is  the  highest  obtainable,  and  the  national 
daily  newspaper  is  a  more  powerful  me¬ 
dium  of  advertisement  than  any  other.” 

Many  advertisers  who  are  perfectly 
willing  to  spend,  say  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  on  a  newspaper  page  advertisement, 
wrangle  over  the  few  dollars  necessary 
to  ensure  the  message  being  made  as 
effective  as  it  can  be  made.  In  point  of 
practical  fact,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
the  space  to  be  used  in  the  press  is  an 
ample  margin  usually  for  illustrations, 
type  settings,  and  zincs  and  electrotypes 
combined,  if  the  campaign  is  one  of  any 
size.  Yet  it  is  known  from  experience 
that  advertisers  often  think  this  figure  too 
high.’’  This  is  all  the  more  surprising 
as  it  is  well  known  among  the  profession 
that  the  effectiveness  of  much  advertising 
depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  the  art-work  employed. 

The_  chapter  on  headline  writing  for 
advertising  purposes  contains  many  good 


hints  to  the  young  man  preparing  for 
that  sort  of  work.  Mr.  Russel  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  whole  secret  of  head¬ 
lines  is  "a  matter  of  finding  an  original 
way  either  of  summing  up  the  copy  or  of 
putting  some  question  or  some  statement 
which,  by  reason  of  its  incompleteness, 
obliges  tile  reader  to  seek  an  answer  to 
his  thoughts  within  the  copy.” 

Chapter  Y,  “The  Third  Essential  of  a 
Good  Advertisement :  the  Right  Sales 
.Argument,”  deserves  a  careful  reading. 
In  this  chapter  Mr.  Russel  outlines  some 
fifteen  forms  of  copy — that  is,  fifteen 
methods  of  planning  copy,  not  fifteen 
styles  of  writing.  The  reader  may  not 
agree  with  all  of  these  as  distinct  types, 
but  Mr.  Russel  has  chosen  this  way  of 
driving  his  points  home. 

There  are  also  many  good  suggestions 
for  the  novice  in  the  chapter  on  the  actual 
writing  of  advertisements.  Mr.  Russel 
says : 

Two  considerations  transcend  all  others  in  the 
writiiiK  of  advertisement  copy.  Copy  must  have 
a  defined  }>oiicy,  and  that  policy  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of.  Xor  may  it  be  departed  from 
without  reconsideration  of  the  whole  advertising 
campaign.  That  is.  no  merely  clever  idea,  no 
matter  how  attractive  it  may  apt>eur.  must  be 
allowed  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  copv. 
Secondly,  copy  must  have  character,  it  must 
have  originality,  it  must  be  individual. 

He  stresses  the  point  that  all  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  must  be  based  on  facts,  that 
copy  is  effective  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
number  of  adjectives  it  contains,  that  you 
should  not  knock  your  competitor,  that 
negative  copy  has  a  chilling  effect  and 
that  the  actual  ending  (the  last  three  or 
four  words)  of  your  advertisement  are  of 
extreme  importance. 

But  I  can’t  attempt  to  give  the  reader 
all  the  meat  of  this  book,  some  of  which 
is  old  stuff  to  readers  of  this  depart¬ 
ment.  For  a  book  which  seeks  to  prompt 
the  reader  to  think  out  things  for  himself, 
the  author  certainly  has  managed  to  cover 
a  great  deal  of  ground. 

The  table  of  contents  is  more  than 
ordinarily  complete  and  it  makes  it  easy 
for  the  reader  to  turn  quickly  to  that  in 
which  he  is  most  interested.  Under  the 
title,  “.A  Copywriter’s  Bookshelf,”  the  au¬ 


thor  has  listed  a  group  of  books  whid. 
thinks  the  copywriter  might  find  uit* 
This  list,  although  containing  bookj  f,! 
both  the  English  and  American  presi^ 
some  notable  omissions.  ^ 


MRS. 


.  BERTHA  K.  MELLETT,* 

of  Lowell  Mellett,  editor  of 
Washington  Daily  News  and 
director  of  the  Scripps  How.ard 
paper  .Alliance,  will  publish  this  nw 
through  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  a  ^ 
entitled  “The  Illington  Boat.”  Mrs.lJ^ 
lett  formerly  worked  on  Tacoma  nol 
papers,  was  at  one  time  connected 
the  United  Press  Associations,  bm  np, 
recently  has  been  a  contributor  of  slip 
stories  to  such  periodicals  as  Collit^. 
Weekly  and  The  International  Magaa^ 


COAST  DAILY  TO  BUILD 

Plans  for  a  new  $40,(X)0  home  for  t* 
roiicoui’er  (Wash.)  Columbian  art  K 


ing  completed  by  Herbert  Campbell, «!. 
tor  and  general  manager  of  the  pa^ 


Buffalo 


The  Wonder  City  of  America 
Is  now  on  the  direct  Air 
Mail  line — due  to  its 
having  such  a  splendid 
air  port. 

Send  rush  copy  east  by 


Air  Mail  to  the 

BUFFALO  Evening  news 


Read  in  4  oat  of  S  Buffalo  Hamas 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 
Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
Representatives 

Graybar  Bldg.  Tribune  Tower 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago.  Ill. 

Atlantic  Bldg.  Waterman  Bldg. 

Philadelphia  Boston 


lai^  Ciiculaiiffin 

ami 

lai^  Wumcof 
■Advextisiiig 

of  any  Daily  wesr 
of  Missouri. 

LOS  ANGELES 

EVENING  HERALD 


MapamamUdwarn 

New  v«fh  3^  Pr«MM»  CksMg* 

tCMOrr  W.  MOLONCr  ^  J  NOMUS  mu. 


DOMINANCY 


'JP  HE  Post-Dispatch  leads  all 
other  Houston  newspapers 
in  the  publication  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  eight  important  lineage 
classifications. 


AMUSEMENTS  DRUG  STORES 
FINANCIAL  FIRMTURE 

JEWELRY  LEGAL 

RADIO-ELECTRICAL 
WOMEN’S  WEAR 


HOUSTON  POST-DISPATCH 


A.  M.  Cohen— Advertising  Director 
0.  M.  Lowe — NatT  Adv.  Manager 


A  DVERTISERS  who 
understand  the  Iowa 
situation  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  consumers’ 
market  there  cannot  be 
properly  sold  without  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  these 
twenty-one  key  cities. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
.Sme*  Tribune  lowi  City  Frees  ClUsen 

Boone  Newi-BepubUean  Keokuk  Gate  City 


Burltncton  Oaiette 
Biirllnfton  Bawk-Bye 
Cedar  Rapldi  Oaiette 
Centereint  leereclan  k 
Cltln 

Conodl  Blitfi  Naa- 
parell 

Daeenpart  Deaoent  k 
Ijesier 

Payenpert  Tlaei 
Dubwjae  Talapiph- 
Herald 

Bart  Dodn  Maaentar 
k  Ckrmlela 
Fwt  Madtam  Denwrat 


Til 


Marshalltawn 
Republican 
Mason  City  Globe- 
Gantte  k  Tlmn 
Muscatine  Journal  1 
Neuf-Trlbune 
Oelweln  Beflster 
Oskalooia  Herald 
OUumsra  Courier 
Sloui  City  Journal 
Sioux  aty  Trlbait 
Wishlnctm  Jomal 
Waterloo  Cowlor 
Waterloo  Trlbane 


ag€Uii 

FIRST  IN  CHH) 


with  a  lineage 
record  for  1927 
of 

21448^813  lines 


Leading  Second  Ohio 
Newspaper  by  25%  or 
3,593,205  lines 
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Washington.  D.  C. 

will  have  your  preference — aame 
aa  it  has  the  preference  of  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  in  the  National 
Capital. 

The  Star's  circulation  ia  home 
circulation  —  both  quality  and 
quantity — the  kind  that  counts 
most  with  advertisers. 
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N.  Y.  Office — 110  E.  42n<l  St 
Dan  A.  Carroll 


Chicago  Office — ^Tower  Builefinf 
J.  E.  Lutx 


onr 


NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 


For  five  years  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  have  used  more 
space  in  The  Sun  than  in  any 
other  New  York  evening 
newspaper. 


During  1927  The  Sun  pub¬ 
lished  3,947,418  lines  of 
National  Advertising,  leading 
the  second  evening  newspaper 
by  790,498  lines. 


NEW  YORK 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  14.  1928 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


That  b2.ii  per  cent  ot  all  aniweriiig  the  \  TOAST  TO  E.  &  P. 

questionnaire  should  report  themselves  readers— 

38.66  per  cent  "regularly” — of  the  markets  and  To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  announcement 
financial  news  is  regarded  as  a  very  satisfactory  of  the  "wedding”  of  Editor  ill  PuRLtsuER  and 
showing  in  a  region  predominantly  agricultural.  The  FcMrth  Estate  which  appeared  in  the  inau* 


“ADMIRABLE  WORK” 


PuBLiHER  on  its  purchase  of  The  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate  and  to  congratulate  the  staff  on  the  ex 
cellent  newspaper  reports  we  in  the  ranks  are 


To  EuITOR  &  I’lBLISHER:  Permit  me  cellent  newspaper  reports  we  in  the 
^'congratulate  J/ff  l  ourth  hsUUe  on  --eceiving.  Fraternally^ >.urs.  ^ 

its  purchase  by  hnixoR  &  Publisher  and  Xe*  v 

compliment  you  on  your  enterprise  in  - 

orbing  it.  I  read  with  the  deepest  in-  “ALWAYS  A  LEADER” 

the  leading  article  on  this  subject, 

Sd  although  1  had  a  good  general  idea  „,/°i..^“;eTven  t'hough  delayed  cm 


•  N.  Sparkes. 
New  York  City. 


McUaVID  lluRTO.N, 

Managing  Editor,  Columbia  IS.  C.J  State. 

OBJECTS  TO  LYRICAL  HEAD 

To  Editor  &  Publisher; 

Many  men  of  many  minds; 

Many  birds  of  many  kinds: 

Many  fishes  m  the  sea; 

Many  men  who  can’t  agree. 


Rural  issue  of  the  merged  paers.  sent  me  scurry¬ 
ing  back  through  the  years  to  the  time  when  1, 
a  cub  rci«rtcr,  was  the  youngest  of  the  staff  of 
the  Cincinnuti  Enquirer. 

1  recall  as  if  it  were  yesterday  the  earliest 
issues  of  The  Journalist,  and  1  was  one  of  the 
earliest  correspondents  that  Allan  Foreman  had 
on  his  roster  of  aids  in  the  making  of  that 
early  "house  organ”  of  the  newspaper  folk. 

My  stories  from  Cincinnati  were  anonymous 


teres-  leau  g  To  Editor  &  Publisher:  1  want  to  offer  I  am  reminded  of  the  old  rhyme  by  the  and  how  1  used  to  indulge  in  suppressed  chuckles 

jnd  althougn  l  liaa  a  goou  general  laea  ^  sincere  even  though  delayed  congratulations  letter  of  Charles  E.  Johnson,  printed  in  your  of  satisfaction  when  the  "bunch  who  were  so 

nf  the  Splendid  contribution  both  to  adver-  to  you  on  the  purchase  and  merger  of  The  of  Jan.  7,  referring  to  the  lyrical  head-  tond  of  our  good  old  boss,  John  R.  McLean, 

•  tino  and  publishing  which  Editor  &  Fourth  Estate  with  your  splendid  trade  paper.  Ime  announcing  the  death  of  Cardinal  O  Uon-  used  to  "sit  in”  during  the  early  watches  of 

tising  aim  p  vnn  luirrlTififvl  Editor  &  Publisher  has  always  been  a  leader  nell  and  printed  in  the  i«dio«opo/ij  fiiews.  morning  and  disct^s  who  the  ‘cuss  might  be 

Pt-BLISHER  has  made  Since  you  IKircliasM  consolidation  and  ^  Nearly  5U  years  of  active  newspaper  work  who  was  putting  Cincinnati  newspaper  workers 

ft  this  article  rcvcslcci  full^  to  me  for  tilC  elimination  of  all  annoying  competition  your  taught  me  thats  as  Mr.  Johnson  says^  the  in  the  new  line  of  typographical  march! 

firct  time  the  admirable  work  you  have  position  is  one  of  real  distinction.  1  believe  the  good  copy  reader  ^^puts  the  key  to  his  *^9^/  Most  the  “old  boys“  have  gone  on — Sam 
,  consolidation  is  for  the  lUst  interests  of  both  *“to  the  top  line.  1  see  eye  to  eye  with  Johnson,  *  Bob  Criswell,  the  old  Oil  City  Der^ 

done*  .  1'*  o  publications  and  of  journalism  in  general,  and  your  Boston  correspondent.  Ihe  Xnuianapolts  rick  humorist,  John  B.  McCormick,  who  was 

n _ .1*  ovkA  frk  VOIl  h  llTTrkO  X*  •  .-r  ^  ®  kAorltsnA  MS.1  «  1v«-ir>Ql  K»if  it  wa«  fint  news.  _ £ _ t.r _  n  t_ 


:  -L.  L?.  puuntaiioiis  aim  oi  luuniaiistm  iii  k 

Permit  me  to  wish  >OU,  e.DITOR  &  offer  you  my  sincere  congratulations 
PUBUSHER  AND  ThE  FoURTH  EstATE,  Henri  M.  Hall, 

abundant  and  increasing  prosperity.  i  i,  •  n  Business  Manager, 

Thomas  GuT.N'N  Beasley,  Printing  Company,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Vice  President,  McCutcheon-Herson  cmiovc  r  ^  d 

Service,  Chicago.  ENJOYS  E.  P. 


News’  headline  touT  lyrical,  but  it  was  not  news.  “Macon”  of  sporting-fistic  fame  before  Bob 

Even  though  the  News’  managing  editor  Edgren  knew  what  a  pencil  looked  likel 

commended  it  and  the  local  public  went  wild  Here’s  to  Editor  &  Publisher  and  may  the 
over  it,  I  insist  that  it  was  not  a  good  headline,  new.  era  upon  which  you  have  entered  be  the 
A  much  better  one  would  have  been:  happiest  and  most  prosperous  in  all  your  years 

Cardinal  O’Donnell,  Primate  of  Ireland,  Dies  of  heljiful  service. 


VIGOROUS  ACTION  NEEDED 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Mr.  Pew’s  arti 


ENJOYS  E.  P.  in  Donegal.  The  death  of  the  Cardinal  was  j{g„  Mulford  Jr 

T-  r  .  „  ,  distinctively  a  news  story.  Had  it  been  a  Past  President,  Advertiser’s  Club  of  Cincinnati. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  \ou  are  certainly  feature  article,  a  lyrical  head  would  have  been 
getting  out  a  splendid  publication  and  I  get  a  correct.  Real  artistry  in  headlining,  as  I  [7~  ■ 

good  deal  of  pleasure  and  benefit  reading  it  each  understand  it,  requires  telling  the  story  in  the  II 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Mr.  Pew’s  article  issue.  top  lines. 

OR  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Wishing  you  the  compliments  of  the  season.  Simon  V\’.  Cooper, 

luury  7  Editor  &  Publisher  raises  an  intri-  I  am,  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

one  question  of  public  policy  that  should  be  of  Yours  sincerely,^  _ _ 

interest  to  every  reasoning  newspaper  man.  It  F.  M.  Lawrence,  PldCFn  lOllRNAI  ISM  PARFFR 

on  be  resolved,  in  my  humble  opinion,  only  Secretary,  George  Batten  Company,  Inc.  rlLlvEU  JCIUKNALISIVI  LAKEEK 

IS  the  clear  light  of  high  journalistic  principles.  -  To  Editor  &  Publisher:  From  the  dates 

Our  Supreme  Court,  like  Caesar's  wife,  “WORTH  PRICE.  PLUS”  given,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  anyone  can 

itould  be  above  suspicion.  Not  the  slightest  ^  arise  to  dispute  the  claim  of  T.  J.  Hamilton, 

uiat  of  ill-doing  should  be  jicrmitted  to  find  To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Let  me  offer  my  Jt-.  of  the  Augusta  fGa.)  Chronicle  to  being 

lodgement  against  it  and  any  nonfeasance,  mis-  belated  congratulations  on  your  obuining  The  f*io  youngest  student  ever  to  qualify  for  the 

ituance  or  malfeasance  of  any  person  who  is  Fourth  Estate,  but  frankly.  Editor  &  Publisher  Rhodes  Scholarship.  But  your  informant  took 
cioiKcted  with  it  should  be  most  rigidly  pun-  was  worth  the  price,  plus,  anyway.  quite  a  flyer  in  asserting  that  he  “is  the  only 

uhed.  Only  by  thorough  openness  in  its  inves-  Lawrence  F.  Deutzman,  Rhodes  Scholar  who  has  announced  in  advance 

nption  and  adjudication  of  any  wrong  done  Editor,  Kings  Park  and  Huntington  (Long  tbaf  it  is  his  purpose  to  become  an  editor.” 

loinst  it  can  the  Court  keep  itself  fully  clear  Island)  Messenger.  It.  is  not  a  matter  of  record  whether  Elmer 

.Tiuspicion,  as  I  see  it.  _ _  Davis,  the  Morleys,  C.  K.  Streit,  and  a  number 

In  the  instance  you  cite,  the  miscreants  should  RCTTtMMC'Nrtc  RRE'Dr'CD  other  lesser  known  newspapermen  among  the 

bsR  been  brought  to  trial  before  the  Supreme  KE.V,C»IV11V1E«L»3  IVIEKUUI  ex-Rhodes  Scholars  had  such  careers  definitely 

Cairt  in  open  session.  Full  and  complete  pub-  To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  want  to  con-  *"  “iuti  when  they  were  scholars-elect.  But  I 

Ikity  should  have  been  given  to  the  evidence  gratulate  you  on  your  recent  acquisition  of  The  know  that  several  graduates  of  the  schoifl  of 

nd  the  punishment,  if  guilt  was  established.  Fourth  Estate.  I  have  been  through  two  con-  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri  have 

ikould  have  been  so  severe  that  its  infliction  solidations  myself  and  recommend  them  highly,  bera  named  as  Rhodes  Scholars  from  this  state, 
would  have  deterred  other  tempted  persons  from  I  think  that  the  consolidation  you  have  made  ,  writer  received  his  appointment  after 
•l^ng  a  chance.”  ....  act  in  the  same  way.  We  will  now  have  of  reportorial  and  cAitonal  work 

If  this  course  had  been  followed,  I  doubt  one  trade  publication  more  excellent  than  be-  *°**o*cd  bis  receiving  the  B.  J.  degree, 

not  that  the  Court  would  effectually  have  cleared  fore,  if  possible.  "c  *^‘’°ac  courses  at  Oxford  quite  similar 

111  own  skirts  and  any  articles  could  not  have  S.  G.  Goldtkwaite.  those  selected  by  Mr.  Hamilton  for  the  same 


loinst  It  can  tne  Court  keep  itselt  lully  clear 
oTiuspicion,  as  I  see  it. 

In  the  instance  you  cite,  the  miscreants  should 
boR  been  brought  to  trial  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  open  session.  Full  and  complete  pub- 


iti  own  skirts  and  any  articles  could  not  have 
later  crept  into  print  to  raise  the  suspicion  that 
tk  court  could  have  in-iMiy  way  condoned  the 
oScsse  against  it.  In  my  mind,  your  article 
htt  created  the  belief  that  the  Court  did  not 
act  vigorously  and  patriotically  enough  to  pre- 
Rut  a  recurrence  of  the  leakage  of  information. 


Rut  a  recurrence  of  the  leakage  of  information.  „  ® Editorials 

Vrtiile  you  have  carefully  cleared  the  Court  on  B*bu.  James  M.  Cain  iti  the  5o<«r(/ay  Eve- 

its  attitude  toward  the  offense,  you  are  naturally  "tng  Post  says  they  are.  Y  et  the  mere  raising 

unable  to  picture  it  in  the  light  of  an  outraged  Question  implies  doubt  m  some  quarters 

tribunal  seeking  justice  without  expediency.  Rn'fhut-  editorials^  are  read. 

While  the  freedom  of  the  press  must  ever  be  Replies  to  a  10  days  poll  among  subscribers 
hdd  inviolable,  the  present  license  which  many  State  indiciHe  that  96.9  per  cent  of  those 

of  its  component  parts  have  come  to  practice  uuswering  ^^re^  the  editorials,  77.09  per  cent 
is  probably  the  reason  why  the  Court  felt  that  feKularly  19.81  per  cent  occasionally.  An- 
poblic  policy  must  be  considered  in  your  reve-  a>ys‘S  of  those  reporting  that  they  do  not  read  the 

htkm.  It  is  obvious  that  the  outcome  of  the  '“'‘oHa's  all  reveals  that  most  of  them  reside 

iuRstigation  could  not  be  given  to  papers  with  normal  circulation  area  of  the  paper, 

ckaa  Mhics  and  withheld  from  those  which  have 
polluted  the  high  principles  of  journalism  in  re- 

years.  Hence  it  probably  was  considered  • 

best  to  drop  the  matter  without  further  action  ■  m  m 

that  would  have  set  the  scandal  sheets  to  muddv-  fn  1  IT.  “ 

ing  the  waters.  “  ** 

Expediency,  however,  all  too  frequently  in-  • 

fiumces  our  governmental  processes  and  I  think  § 

It  18  the  duty  of  the  press  that  is  capable  of  ^  1  I  I  bm 

bigh-minded  principles  to  see  that  traitors  to  *  ** 

ytit  constitutional  ethics  and  regulations  are  ,  — 

wooght  to  bar  and  duly  punished.  I  have  little  f  ''  _  *  __ 

sym^thy  with  the  mere  exploitation  of  political  W  V  A  1  II  ■■■ 

sandal  in  which  some  individual  is  involved, 

hut  I  must  favor  the  revelation  and  iv>nai;.a.  « ...  ... 


if  possible.  ***  cltosu  courses  at  Oxford  quite  similar 

S  G  Goldtkwaite  those  selected  by  Mr.  Hamilton  tor  the  same 

Publisher,  Boone  (la.)’  News- Republican,  avow'd  purpose  of  better  fitting  himself  for  the 

_  profession  of  journalism. 

Vernon  Nash, 

96%  READ  EDITORIALS  Columbia,  Mo.  Rhodes  Scholar  from  Mis- 

„  .  _  souri.  1916. 


m  I  must  favor  the  revelation  and  penaliza 
MO  of  crimes  which  are  perpetrated  against 
9*  popular  government. 

It  likely  is  too  late  to  effect  much  good  by 
jwng  up  the  case  you  describe,  but  it  is  to 
R  regretted  that  the  Supreme  Court  saw  fit  to 
Ptnnit  the  matter  to  be  disposed  of  without 
•one  positive  exemplification  of  its  own  virtue, 
fermit  me,  please,  to  feliciute  Editor  & 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation 
For  December 

Evening  252,068 
Morning  246,750 
Sunday  289,367 
Weekly  Star  476,000 

THE 

KANSAS  CITY 
STAR 


a  1  n  — 

1927  was  certainly  a  gainful 
year  for  the 

BALTIMORE 

NEWS 

with  the  largest  gains  among 
Baltimore  evening  papers  in — 

Circulation 
National  Advertising 
Local  Advertising 
Department  Store  Advertising 
Automobile  Advertising 
Local  Furniture  Advertising 
Local  Food  Advertising 
Local  Radio  Advertising 
— and  other  guns. 

December,  Net  Paid 

144,970 

Largest  circulation  of  any 
dtrily  paper  in  the  South 


uA  Real  Home 
^^ewspapjsr 

the 

PHIUDELPHIA 

RECORD 

I  Second  lardesi  momind 

deliver^ 


V^OVERAGE  of 
practically  every  Yvorth- 
Yvhile  -  advertising  -  to- 
home  in  the  Detroit 
Market  is  assured 
through  Free  Press 
columns. 


BFiroft 

“Starts  The  Day 
In  Detroit" 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County’s 

F astest  Grouting  Cities 

Mount  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Towns 
Are  Covered  Completely  by 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS 

of 

Monnt  Vernon 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 
Both  Members  of  A.  B.  C. 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Ine. 
lYanklin  A.  Kerriam,  Prea. 
Vouat  Yernon— New  Rochalla 


From  Another 
Satisfied  Publisher 

Just  a  paragraph  from  his  letter 

"Last  year  (1926)  our  national  lineage 
was  315,317.  This  year  it  will  be  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  440.000.  which  is  an  increase  of 
approximately  40  per  cent.  In  view  of 
general  conditions  here,  and  perhaps  some 
skepticism  with  regard  to  Florida  on  the 
part  of  national  advertisers.  I  regard 
this  as  an  excellent  showing.  To  your 
enterprise  and  fine  cooperation  mutt  go  a 
considerable  share  of  the  credit  for  this 
increase." 

Fort  Mvers  Tropical  News. 

(Signed)  Harrison  Fuller. 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  CO. 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
1900  Wrigley  Bldg.  110  East  42nd  St. 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


Pittsburgh 

Newspaper  map  hat  changed 

The  ^-Telegraph 

(Combining  since  Aug.  2,  the 
Chronicle  Telegraph  and  Sun  in 
the  evening  held,  and  The  Sun¬ 
day  Post  and  Sunday  Gazette 
Times  in  the  Sunday  morning 
field) 

is 

AMERICA’S  FASTKT  GROW¬ 
ING  NEWSPAPER 

Largest  Sunday  Circolation 
in  Western  Pennsylvania 

National  advertising  reprMsntatives;  Psnl 
Block,  Inc.,  847  Park  Avenue.  N 'York; 
Century  Bldg.,  Chicago:  G  -  s  Motors 
Bldg.,  jletroit;  Little  Bldg,  n  . -  n  Com¬ 
monwealth  Trust  Bldg.,  Pli.Uuelpkta. 
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GET  ROLL-CHANGING  PATENT 


Two  Baltimore  Sun  Men  Will  Market 
New  Device 

A  patent  has  been  granted  to  Thomas 
Johanson,  superintendent  of  the  press 
room  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  Ez’e- 
ning  Sun,  and  Edward  Kehoe,  chief 
machinist,  for  the  roll-changing  device 
which  they  first  tried  out  on  the  Sun 
presses  something  more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  two  men  are  deliberating  as  to 
just  what  methtxl  they  will  use  in  putting 
the  device  on  the  iruirket.  It  is  claimed 
to  save  almost  a  full  minute  on  each 
change  in  roll ;  makes  possible  greater 
economy  in  paper,  and  allows  the  old  roll 
to  run  much  closer  to  the  spindle  than 
was  possible  in  the  days  of  changing  the 
roll  by  hand. 

The  device  consists  of  a  frame  fitted 
to  the  inside  of  the  frame  of  the  press. 
The  new  roll  is  lifted  into  position  while 
the  press  is  running.  An  air  plunger 


lifts  the  roll  out  of  its  press  and  shifts 
the  new  roll  in  the  vacated  place  while 
the  press  is  running.  Paste  having  been 
laid  on  the  new  roll,  the  paper  is  pasted 
to  the  roll  by  means  of  a  rubber  roller  in 
the  press. 


ENLARGES  QUARTERS 

Australian  Paper  Makes  Second  In¬ 
crease  in  Four  Years 

The  Melbourne  (Australia)  Herald  and 
Weekly  Times  is  enlarging  its  quarters 
for  the  second  time  in  four  years,  more 
than  doubling  its  original  accomodation 
and  creating  a  plant  containing  162, 2(X) 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  Herald 
and  Weekly  Times,  Ltd.,  controls  two 
dailies,  four  weeklies,  a  monthly  magazine 
and  two  annuals. 

The  extension  building  will  be  carried 
to  the  same  height  as  the  present  plant — 
five  stories  and  will  extend  the  present 


facade  to  a  total  length  of  226  feet.  The 
executive  administrator  of  the  Herald 
publications  is  Keith  Murdoch. 


CHANGES  TYPE  DRESS 

The  Portland  Oregonian  on  Jan.  3  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  complete  new  type  dress.  It 
is  a  6J4-point  type  of  the  Ideal  News 
face  set  on  a  7-point  slug.  This  is  for 
the  general  news  body  of  the  newspaper, 
a  5)4-poini  type  being  used  for  classified 
advertising  and  an  8-point  type  set  on  a 
9-point  slug  for  the  editorial  page. 


TRIB  BEGINS  RAG  EDITION 

The  Chicago  Tribune  began  publication 
Jan.  1  of  a  special  edition  of  500  copies 
of  its  final  daily  edition,  on  rag  paper. 
The  cost  of  the  edition  is  75  cents  for 
a  single  daily  paper;  $2  for  Sunday;  and 
the  annual  subscription  for  daily  is  $1(X); 
Sunday  $100;  and  daily  and  Sunday,  $200. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


BLANKETS 

of  all  kinds  for  aU  makes  of 

Rotary  Newspaper  PriDling 
Machines 

Automatic  Efficiency  Felt 
Blankets 

Monocork  Blankets 
Oil*proof-face  Robber 
Blankets 

Catting  Robbers  and 
Conveyor  Wire. 

Yon  can  save  waste  paper,  ia- 
crease  prodnetion  and  obtain 
better  printing  when  yonr  nu- 
chines  are  properly  blanketed. 

We  specialise  in  the  mannfactnre 
of  Newspaper  Printing  Blankets 
and  carry  a  complete  line,  inclnd- 
ing  all  widths  and  thicknesses. 

New  England  Newspaper 
Snpply  Company 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE 

HOE  16-PAGE  PRESS 

NOW  HtJNNING  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

22"  COLUMN  SIZE 

Complfte  with; 

20  HP  Motor  equipment  Chipping  Block 
Curved  Caitin;  Box  Steam  Table 

Curved  Shaver  Matrix  Machine 

Curved  Tail  Cutter  Metal  Furnace 

Price  Reasonable 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

220  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  City. 


The  Bridge 

between  the  Buyer  and 
Seller  of  Supplies  and 
Equipment  is  the  adver¬ 
tising  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 

They  command  the  at- 
tentio->  of  all  Newspaper 
interes*f. 


Dri\’e  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 

The  Detroit 
News  will  install 
G-E  drive  on  its 
new  Scott  roto¬ 
gravure  press. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Modern 

Composing  Room 
Furniture 

as  made  by  ni  will  apeed 
np  prodnetion  and  rodnee 
coMa — a  real  Mving  in 
yonr  Pay  RoIL  Are  yon 
intereated?  If  lo,  conanlt 
yonr  regular  dealer  in 
printers’  rappliet  or 
write  ns  direct. 

Do  it  now! 

HAMILTON  MFC.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


IT  CASTS..!!  FINISHES.. IT  COOLS 


Enables  one  man  to  finish 
**a  plate  a  minute** — 3  times 
as  fast!  Time  savings  soon 
pay  for  it.  For  full  parttc* 
ulars  address: 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


When  New  Machines  Are 
Designed  Hoe  Builds 
The  Best 

¥~\IRECT  -  Pressure  Matrix 
Moulding  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  The  New  Hoe  Hy¬ 
draulic  Matrix  Moulding  Press. 

To  appreciate  its  superiority, 
you  should  see  it  in  operation 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

IPrife  for  full  information  of 
this  latest  and  greatest  develop¬ 
ment  in  stereotyping  to 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC  504-520  Grand  St.  New  York  City 


Sharon  BUg.  7  So.  DMrbem  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 


Par.  Marquatta  Bldg. 
NEW  ORLEANS 


7  Watar  St. 
BOSTON 


Classified 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHE 

Classified  Advertising 
Information 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordw) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line  ' 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  u 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  e(  ' 
sertion.  Minimum  Contract  space  tkr 
lines.  The  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  tk 
right  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any 
tisement. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITl^ 

Brokers  ' 


Bulletin  of  Periodical  Publishing  Prepertit 
for  sale  will  be  Mnt  those  desiring  to  izre 
in  the  publishing  business.  HarrivDibhIe  U 
345  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Middle  Weat  Properties— Exclusive  jini* 
No  damaging  publicity.  Personal  lervi^ 
every  deal.  Everything  confidential.  Hk; 
gra<^  newspaper  bonds  for  sale.  (3j4eE 
Kikmc,  851  Board  of  Trade,  Kansas  Qtr.  Kt 
Omar  D.  Crwy,  Sturgeon,  Mo.,  announces  tb 
sale  of  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Sun  of  Yom 
Ariz.,  for  19  years  owned  by  J.  H.  Westore 
to  Ned  Worthington  of  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  fc 
$45,000.  Commenting  on  this  sale  .Mr.  Grr 
says: 

"Two  years  ago  I  sold  Fred  Rolens'  priai,, 
office  and  building  in  Murphys)x)ro,  Ills.,  to  0 
B.  Littick  of  Tlanesville,  Ohio.  Rolens  took  k 
family  to  Cialifomia  and  after  meeting  Wotti 
ington,  who  was  looking  for  a  daily  paper  i 
California,  suggested  to  Worthington  tEt  i 
would  pay  him  to  drive  his  good  $4,000  at 
to  Sturgeon,  Mo.,  and  have  a  talk  with  nt 
and  sure  enough  Worthington  drove  iQ  ik 
way  from  California  to  Sturgeon,  Mo.,  to  a 
me.  As  soon  as  I  heard  his  story  I  recta 
mended  the  Yuma  papers,  and  1^  Jna  I 
secured  for  Worthin^on  a  six-months'  opiia 
on  Westover's  property,  and  after  a  thoragi 
study  covering  six  months  Worthington  made  tit 
purchase.  This  shows  what  good  friends  vi 
do.  The  chances  are  that  if  Rolens  had  m 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  speak  a  good  von 
in  my  behalf  to  Worthington  I  never  cook 
have  made  this  sale.  Do  you  wonder  tint  I 
love  Fred  Rolens? 

“Now  I  have  two  clients  who  ask  nt  k 
try  to  buy  for  them  a  small  daily  or  a  jok 
weekly  in  the  New  England  states.  New  York 
New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania.  If  some  of  mj 
newspaper  brethren  in  these  states  do  not  sooo 
respond  to  this  plea  of  mine  I  will  have  h 
ask  my  lawyer  to  get  out  some  kind  of  a  wtt 
of  forceritus  and  serve  upon  them.  Please  doo'; 
keep  me  spending  money  for  advertising  oc 
this  proposition.  Surely  in  all  these  state 
there  are  half  a  dozen  newspaper  men  who  hart 
made  all  the  money  they  need  and  who  shook 
pass  on^  to  others  the  good  things  of  busines 
i'fo.  Now  come  on  with  your  propositions. 

“My  he.irt  has  been  warmed  during  the  pas 
tour  weeks  with  a  lot  of  letters,  espectalh 
from  Eastern  States,  from  men  who  have  i 
little  money  and  who  write  me  fully  asldot 
me  to  help  them  buy  newspapers. 

“I  have  on  my  list  a  number  of  brigfc 
newspaper  workers  who  have  a  little  mmn 
and  who  desire  to  buy  an  interest  in  newspape 
properties  where  the  owners  are  growing  all 
and  want  to  shelve  some  of  the  responsihililie 
of  their  properties  and  I  want  to  hear  fros 
these  goo<I  people. 

“I  have  for  sale  a  Republican  county  aeat 
weekly  in  an  exclusive  field  in  Missouri. 

“I  cm  sell  in  Illinois  a  complete  ncwspair 
outfit  for  a  daily.  The  paper  is  suspradc 
and  to  a  man  with  much  ginger  I  could  kt 
him  tackle  the  daily  field  again  or  the  plas; 
can  be  moved. 

“I  can  sell  an  Alabama  semi-weekly  clearim 
around  $1,000  per  month  in  county  seat  V 
6,000. 

“I  can  sell  two  North  Carolina  dailies  prieel 
at  $100,000  and  $110,000,  making  good  monej. 
on  reasonable  terms. 

“I  have  a  client  in  Wisconsin  whose  propertr 
showed  a  30  per  cent  profit  in  1927  and  k 
wants  me  to  find  for  him  a  young  man  win 
$10,000  who  can  sell  job  printing  to  w 
customers  and  be  capable  of  attending  to  ao 
vertising. 

_  “I  have  a  cleint  in  Idaho  who  wants  a  gwi 
circulation  man  to  invest  up  to  $10,000  in  to 
daily  proposition. 

“I  have  listed  for  sale  in  41  states  dauio 
and  weeklies  at  all  kinds  of  prices  ind  ter* 
and  you  do  not  know  how  anxious  I  ao  k 
try  to  serve  both  the  buyer  and  seller  of  news¬ 
paper  properties.  I  think  I  am  the  first  M 
in  the  world  to  work  at  the  game  of 
ing  newspapers  in  the  same  city  and  whik  J 
did  not  set  the  world  on  fire  duriM 
•elling  and  consolidating  newspapers,  I  had  • 
very  latisfactory  year  and  I  am  quite  ^ 
that  1928  will  be  a  go^  year  in  my  W 
of  business  and  to  the  thousands  of  newspip*' 
men  and  women  who  read  my  ads.  to  the  oOT 
who  correspond  with  me,  in  fact,  to  all 

rople  connected  in  the  field  of  newspaper 
want  to  extend  by  very  best  wishes. 
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Employment— Equipment— Services 


business  opportunities 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


Broken 


Help  Wanted 


Situation*  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Evening  Paper,  exclusive  field,  middle  west.  Yosmg  Newspaper  Man  wanted,  capable  ot  do-  Circulation  A'oung  man,  experienced  with  Newspaper  Work,  Business  Correspondence, 

Splendid  modern  equipment;  ABC  circulation:  ing  full  share  in  getting  out  lively  local  paper,  dealers,  subscriptions,  collections,  etc.,  wants  or  what  have  you?  Ability  to  write  proven  by 

tuning  handsome  dividends  on  price  asked;  in-  morning,  city  of  20,000.  Must  be  snappy  news  connection  under  up-to-date  Circulation  Man-  experience.  D-758,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

. . .  t.  ...  .... :l  ..  . .  aj-.-u,.  ..  ....  -  . 

Editor  &  Pub- 


itial  payment  $150,000;  population  of  city  and  feature  writer,  must  be  good  at  detail,  must  ager  on  live  newspaper.  .Adaptable  to  any  Operator— 10  years'  experience 

75  000;  of  field,  at  least  150,000.  Available  have  some  executive  ability.  Fair  salary  to  phase  of  circulation  work.  D-749,  Editor  &  non-union  N  Y  state  D-757 

nniv  through  this  agency.  J.  B.  Shale.  Times  start.  Good  chance  for  increase  if  right  man.  I’ublisher.  lisher 


York.  6  North  Michigan  .\ve.,  Chi-  Address  l)-743.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
cago.  ' -  ,  ■  _ 


Newspaper  for  Sale 


Situations  Wanted 


Circulation — If  your  Circulation  Department 


_ _  -  '  - , - Advertismg,  Circulation,  Editorial — The  Gen-  has  been  a  sore  spot  with  you  or  a  constant  Handle  mnv  and  lavnnr<  Kmninved 

Pn«p.^  fn"""  of  annoyance.  please  take  advantage  of  two  largest  dailief  in  America.  ‘  Age  30.  mar- 


Promotion  Manager,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
circulation  and  editorial  promotion,  capable  of 
originating,  directing  and  handling  editorial  con¬ 
tents  of  tourneys,  contests.  Can  pro<luce  peppy 
circulation,  serial  story  and  carrier  promotion 


ried,  college  graduate.  Reasonable  salary.  Write 


near  New  York.  Unusual  opportunity  for  in  a  mid-west  city  of  25,000  has  disposed  of  this  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to  your  worries.  uraQuatc  tveasonan.e  sa. 

expansion.  No  other  paper  in  territory.  \\  ill  his  interest  after  effecting  the  consolidation  of  I  know  circulation.  I  am  as  intimately  ac-  n,  D-755  Editor  t  Publisher 

•ell  controlling  interest  for  $2,500;  everything  these  papers.  He  has  circulation  and  editorial  quainted  with  scientific  circulation  system,  fin-  -  --  ' — --  -j; - - p-r 

for  $3,500.  Quick  action  required  as  owner  experience,  has  met  and  solved  mechanical  ance  and  promotion  as  it  is  possible  to  get  vl-omotaoii  Mauagc^Twraty  years  successful 

has  call  to  larger  field.  D-751,  Editor  &  problems,  and  for  six  years  was  advertising  in  eighteen  years  of  steady  application  to  cir-  Circulation^Advertising  BusinM^— 

manager  of  a  morning  and  evening  combination  culation  problems.  I’m  not  old  nor  ready  for  the  Syndicate, 

newspaper.  His  record  of  achievement  is  his  discard  either.  Thirty-five  next  birthday  and  D''I4,  hditor  at  rublisher. _ 

recommendation,  but  he  has  youth,  education,  brimful  of  pep.  I’m  working  now  but  want  Web  Pressman  wants  job  as  foreman;  24  years’ 

experience,  and  the  inclination  toward  hard  to  change.  experience  sturdy:  dependable.  References, 

work.  In  every  community  where  he  is  known  My  experience  is  lioth  small  town  and  metro-  D-733.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
he  has  the  reputation  of  high  character,  depend-  politan,  morning  evening  and  Sunday,  and 
able  friendships  and  intelligent  community  serv-  covers  all  circulation  classifications.  Have  no 
ice.  He  seeks  a  connection  in  whatever  capacity  particular  preference  for  any  certain  location 


Publ  isher.  _ 

Semi-Weekly  for  sale  in  Wisconsin  dairy  sec¬ 
tion.  $43,000  last  year.  $20,000  cash  needed. 
Health  reasons.  D-725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Wanted 


MECHANICAL 


wai  Pav  from  $100,000  to  $150,1XX)  cash  down  .will  prove  valuable  but  will  tie  picky  about  the  type  of  Company 

e^avmistit  nn  an  evening  newsoancr  Must  providing  it  has  possibilities  for  the  future,  with  whom  I  associate. 


as  first  payment  on  an  evening  newspaper 

be  oriced  right  and  in  a  growing  field.  Give  1*,;"  «  o  kr  u 
fan  tarticulars  in  first  letter.  Everything  con-  Editor  &  Publisher. 
fidential.  Address  D-756,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


either  with  or  without  investment.  l)-747.  Will  provide  gilt  edge  references  and  give 


Equipment  for  Sale 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Advertising  Manager-Solicitor  —  The  position 
I  want  is  one  where  hard  work  and  interest  &  Publisher, 
in  paper  is  appreciated.  Have  produced  results 
on  papers  I  have  worked  for  by  above  methods. 

Weekly  or  daily.  D-720.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising-Proniotian  Manager,  with  18  years’ 


complete  history  to  worthy  interested  persons  Job  Presaes,  Papw  Cutters,  Wb«  Stitchers, 

and  will  come  for  interview  if  there  is  definite  etc. — A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guar- 

prospect  of  a  suitable  connection.  D-753,  Editor  anteed  machines  at  barnin  prices.  Easy 

"  ’  terms.  Hoffman  Type  &  Engraving  Ox,  IM 


E.  I3tli  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


_ Wftn— When  niiink.  additional  circulation  experience  in  newspapers  and  ’printing,  wants  Circulation  Manager— Twenty  years’  experience 

m^age”5comes  necessary,  remember  that  connection  with  publisher  who  needs  construe-  E?  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  papers. 
«I^«ty^s  inThU  ^e  line  of  endea^  tive  building,^ in  bis  field.  Prefer  percentage  ?■ 


Used  Goas  Mat  Roller  for  wet  mats  only,  for 
sale  cheap  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Ox,  153 
So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


Offset  Printing 


proposition.  "This  man  has  a  proven  record  for  tribution,  promotion,  office  detml,  audit  records.  Master  Craftsman  in  Offset  Process  and  Print- 


k  your1pr;»f  against  experimenting.  Write  or  »  P~ve“  record  for 

wire.  Pacific  Coast  Circulation  Service,  Bell  buiW'ng  businew.  Would  consider  business  salary.  U-721,  Editor  & 


managership.  D-734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Builder^Blair  &  Austin,  1504  Cen-  Advertising  Solicitor— Copywriter.  8  v 
tre  svE.  Resdiu.  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales- 

manship  Club  Campaigns. _ 

Giwatest  Results  per  Dollar  expended  in  circu¬ 
lation  building  campaigns,  23  years  of  leader¬ 
ship.  Myers  Circ.  Organizations,  Boot  288, 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 


ears  ex¬ 


perience,  North  and  South,  seeks  iiermanent 
connection  in  Central  States.  A  business  getter 
but  not  a  wind-jammer.  Start  $50.  R.  B. 
Miller,  424  Hunter  St.,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


ing  desires  to  meet  Publishers  contemplating  the 
Onset  Process  that  meets  requirements  of 
Circulation  Manager,  experienced  and  re-  newspaper  or  magazine  work.  U-738,  Editor 
sourceful,  full  knowledge  of  A.B.C.  regulations  &  Publisher. 

and  office  detail,  capable  leader  and  good  -  ,  - ...  — 

mixer,  present  employer.  D-722,  MISCELLAN  ECUS 


City  Editor  of  small  daily  or  Editor  of  good 


Swerior  Ghxulatian  BuRdera— ’The  W.  S.  Ken-  .....  ..  .. 

dall  Company,  104  North  Bailey  avenue,  Louis-  wdh-  Brought  up  in  shop  o 
vUle,  KeiUucky.  The  circulation  building  or-  holding  award  as  best  weekly  in  state, 
ganizatioo  that  has  set  the  standard  for  ag¬ 
gressive,  successful  circulation  campaigns  for 
nearly  twenty  years. _ _ 


Any  Department  on  daily  by  university  gradu-  weeekly.  Have  ten  years’  experience  with  -r  ■  y--r, — - — 

""  cinal^  aotArl  O.Q*  rf»nrartiniy  tr\  «*arf  nartinilat*  niialtfif^afirkna  few  KiiiMinar  crrirwl  will  ^  VOlICCtOI* 


Journalistic  Antiqii— 


ate,  single,  aged  29;  reporting  preferred  to  start  particular  qualifications  for  building  good  will.  A  x^nector  is  in  the  market  for  joumalistio 
with.  Brought  up  in  shop  of  country  paper  Invaluable  general  knowledge  of  newspaper  a 

holding  award  as  best  weekly  in  state.  Started  making.  D-739,  Editor  &  Publisher.  r.,^ 

with  “stick”  and  worked  in  all  departments; 


newspapers,  pictures  of  famous  American  jonr- 
-  nalists  of  past  generations;  old  photographs  of 


The  World’s  Largest  Circidtion  Building  Or-  _ __  ^ _ 

fsaostion — ^The  only  circulation^  building  ^  serv Best  references. 


ice  in  Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers 
sffidsvits  of  the  exact  results  of  its  every 
campaign.  ’The  Charles  Partlowe  Company, 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 

EDITORIAL 


last  8  years  devoted  to  reporting,  adv.  soliciting  Oassafied  Mnnag^  now  employe^  wishes  to  histone,  news  events;  copies  of  old  newsmipers 
and  writing.  Will  go  anv  place,  any  time.  De-  Janimry.  Thirty  years  containing  unusual  accounts  of  events  of  un¬ 

sire  to  eriter  daily  field,  reason  for  making  ^8:®.  five  years!  classified  exp«a^;  can  usual  interest;  or  any.  other  antique  or  relic  m 
change  at  great  sacrifice  of  present  earnings.  ;•’<>*  successful  record  and  gain  m  linage  few  the  fi^s  of  advertisi^  ai^  publishing  Ad- 
-  “  R  A  Brodhccker  care  The  y^rs  of  managership.  Have  been  with  ^ess  D-732,  «  Publi^I^^and  wc  Fwrth 


Banner,  Brownstown,  Indiana. 


prerent  employer  two  years.  Good  reasons  for  Estate,  Suite  1700,  Times  Building,  New  York 
wishing  to  change.  Can  furnish  A*1  reference.  City. 


LEGAL 


Special  Correspondence 


Artist  available:  layouts,  lettering,  cartooning.  In  reply,  state  number  employed  in  your  de¬ 
sketching.  Will  accept  position  anywhere,  partment,  and  salary  you  would  pay.  D-7D3, 

Moderate  salary.  Raymond  Calcey,  1137-12th  Editor  &  Publisher. 

St.,  West  Park,  McKees  Rocks.  Pa.  _  j.jj- _ 

■ - —  -  —  ,  Copy  Reader — Tabloid  and  standard  newspaper 

Assistant  to  Publisher  or  Business  Manager,  experience.  Good  deskman.  writer  and  makeup 

age. 34  years,  now  officer  in  military  service,  editor.  D-742.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  nave  ueviareu  a  quar- 

Durii^  past  three  years  have  succMS^lly  de-  small  town  experience  also  terly  dividend  of  Sixty  (60c.)  Cents  a  share  on 

veloped  service  magazine,  have  handled  editorial,  »-oiTe«ponaert,  smaii  IOl^n  expenenw,  aiso  thi«  pAmninw  nuTiihU 

rirrnlation  and  advi^rtUinff  ^nds  Prohabilitv  of  suburban,  wants  appointment  as  sucb.  Of  as  i"*®  Lompany,  payable 

circulation  and  advertising  ends.  Probability  ot  ^  new^per.  New  England  or  tebru^ary  ISt^h.  W28.  to  Common  stockholders  of 

ana  aesire  to  leave  _ n  _ _  _  record  at  the  close  of  hiisiness  Fehniarv  1st. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
New  York,  December  28th,  1927. 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  declared  a  quar- 


Al  Your  Service — Experienced  newsT^per  man,  ^  _ _  _ _ _ _ _ 

kIbs.,  ^itv'  will  cover  Republican  National  J^Rt’ary  {if,  ^onipta*this  advertiMment.”  'Uni-  Middie  Atlantic  Sta'les  preterreti.  Ambition,  •'"i  bii.inem  Pebmarj  1.. 

Sar'wiiiva  s:  sssn-s  •«  >-  t—-r  n,-.. n., 

stories.  Write  today  to  Griffith  Bonner,  Feature  towards  the  future  The  best  of  credentials  and  Can  and  will  deliver  the  goods.  Let  me  show 
Writer,  Topeka.  Kansas,  State  Journal.  ’  .  .  "  ' -  * -  v.  o. 

Syndicate  Features _ 


recommendations  can 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


be  furnished.  D-729, 


vou.  References. 
Publisher. 


Address  D-719,  Editor  & 


OWEN  SHEPHERD. 
Vice-President  &  Treasurer. 


Business  Manager-Executive  with  eleven  Editor,  metrajpolitan  aial  fo^gn  experience, 

years’  experience  on  daily,  available  immediately  ^ceks  jyider  field  than  is  ofrered  in  present 

due  to  merger.  If  your  paper  has  shown  un-  P^st  as  head  of  editorial  and  news  department 

satisfactory  results  let  me  demonstrate  my  of  16-page  paper.  Able  writer  on  politics  and 

IMV  start  and  ston  at  anv  time.  Be  ‘tbe  ability.  Know  all  departments.  Age  38.  economics.  Familiar  with  circulation  and  btisi- 

■n.  ki*  k  A  k  ^  *  r*  s.vstv  married  Mason  Record  and  references  MTire  ness  departments.  State  salary  offered.  In- 

Publisher  to  have  exclusive  use  in  your  County.  S  fi-  u  rcicrciu.es.  wire  ,  .  .  .„h,tantial 


"Humor  and  Frets”  series,  by  James  W. 
Wood,  every  business  day  the  year  ’round. 
The  author  writes  from  actual  contacts.  You 


Released  by  Standard  Short  Feature  Syndicate,  D-716.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Auburn.  New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


terested  only  in  established  and  substantial 
journals.  D-754.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FdHor,  City,  telegraph,  copy  reader,  publicity, 
bouse  organ,  advertising.  New  England.  Aged 
32.  married;  IS  vears’  newspaper  experience: 
,  .  ,  .  now  employ^.  D-741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circuiation  Director,  with  experience  coveimg  - ; - 

every  angle  of  circulation  building  on  large  Editorial  Wr^,  brilliant,  capable  executive, 
and  small  papers  is  open  for  connection.  Now  seeks  connection  in  ^jfy  200,000  or  less, 
employed  on  metropolitan  daily.  Investigation  D-71S,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


AdvertisiRg  Man  who  can  make  ordinary  lay 
wts.  solicit  advertising,  make,  simple  surveys  '‘/‘‘'hir^recwd" wVu ‘’demonstmV  his‘"abiHty“  to 


and ’in  general  promote’ advertising  on  a  Ver-  *‘H;nat*.i”the*inferests  nf  Wrhvr— Cultural  background,  appren- 

mont  evening  daily  of  4,300  circulation.  $30  to  756  Fdiinr  \  connection.  News- 

stari.  *.15  in  thrJ  tnonth.  if  ffnnd.  tion_  and  Other  departments.  D-750,  Editor  &  «nerience  snnnlemented  hv  extensive 


start,  $35  in  three  months,  if  man  makes  good 
and  $40  for  second  year.  Ambitious  young  man 
with  some  training  will  do.  Want  good,  honest, 
consistent  worker  who  wants  to  earn  his  salary 
by  what  he  can  do  and  not  by  what  he  thinks 
he  knows.  Splendid  opportunity  for  advertising 
school  graduate  to  make  real  connection  where 


paper  experience  supplemented  by  extensive 
travel.  Best  references.  D-746,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


North  Carolina  Daily 

in  Piedmont  Section 

We  are  sole  agents  for  six  day 
evening  exclusive  daily  (3,000 
circulation  in  city  of  15,000  popu¬ 
lation). 

This  property  makes  more  than 
average  return  on  price  asked. 
$35,000  cash  down,  balance  on 
agreeable  terms. 

Palmer,  Dewitt  &  Palmer 

350  MacEson  Ave.  New  York 


Linotyper— Days ;  New  'Ytwk  vicinity;  any 
class;  fast,  clean:  take  charge:  IS  years’  ex- 
perience.  D-748.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


'>*  I®?’’"  '»  fo  advertising  game  on  Mansgteg  Editor,  eight  years  an  executive  on 

small  daily  newspaper.  Address  Herlirt  A.  Able  to  successfully  promote  atm  Monomically  leaders.  Ability  proven  as  refer- 

■  -  •  •  •  ~  •  - .  maintain  morning  evening  and  Sunday  cirrata-  Employed,  but  desire  position 

tion.  Present  with  combination  daily.  another  live-wire  newspaper,  preferablv 

of  ninety  per-cent  in  five  years  in  former  posi-  Young,  married.  D-731,  Editor  4 


Smith,  Caledonian-Record.  St.  Johnsbury,  Ver 
mont. 


Advertising— Opportunity  for  advertising  man. 
who  can  write  and  sell  copy,  to  become  af¬ 
filiated  with  a  reputable,  progressive,  fast-  *' 

rowing  Wisconsin  daily.  Business  and  Publisher. 


tion.  Eight  years’  experience  as  circulation 
manager.  Marrirf.  Age  30.  D-752,  ^itor 


Mechanical  Foreman,  newspaper.  working 
knowledge  of  all  departments.  Understands 


character  references  required.  Write  E.  j.  Orct'Iation— Mr.  Publisher:  Do  you  want  to  J  eflRriencv  "  rennirements  Inter 

^“w’s  Press-Gazette.  Green  build  your  circulation  by  independent  carrjer?  mountain’ or  Pacific  coast  preferred.  ’  32  yrars 

J  ‘hat  “■’Tier  cirralation  brings  married.  References.  Address  D-745. 


,  OculatioB  Manager  for  large  best  revenue  as  well  as  showing  continuous  Editor ’&  Publisher,  Union, 

eventag  newspaper  in  one  of  Ae  largest  cities  growth.  I  have  a  corps  of  proven  circulation 

in  the  country.  Must  be  familiar  with  circula-  men  who  have  specialized  in  earner  promotion  - ,  ■■ 

tion  records,  independent  carrier  system  and  with  several  years’  experience  and  are  now 
Ptonsotion  work.  Advancement  for  the  man  who  employed.  Desire  to  corresoond  with  publisher 
can  fin  this  position.  Write,  stating  age.  expe-  who  is  sold  on  carrier  plan  and  willing  to 
nenee  and  salary  expected.  Address  D-727,  make  ‘be  necessary  outlay  for  the  change. 

Editor  4  Publisher.  D-744,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Our  record  for  1927 — 
THREE  THOUSAND  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


THE  SOUTH 

Offers  great  opportusltle*  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  That  la  why  we  have  opened 
a  Southern  oAee  at  17M  Corner  Bldg., 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Tor  Eastern  or  Kiddle  Western  proper¬ 
ties  write  our  New  York  offlee,  Timas 
Bldg.,  New  York, 

Newspapers  bought,  sold,  consolidated  or 
appraised. 

Harwell  &  Rockwell 

Successors  to 

HARWELL  a  CANNON  (Eat.  1910) 
COMER  BLDa  TIMES  BLOG. 

Birmingham  New  York 


52 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  14,  1928 


GET  OLYMPIC  SEATS  EARLY 


^HE  Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  Tran- 
script  is  using  novel  method  of  using 
its  advertising  readers,  which  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  of  the  merchandise  offered 
for  sale  in  stores  in  the  city.  The  paper 
uses,  in  this  connection,  a  two-column 
stock  head,  “What’s  in  Stores  for  You?” 
The  items  are  unique  in  that  they  do  not 
carry  the  names  of  the  firms  offering  the 
goods  for  sale,  and  prospective  purchasers 
must  telephone  to  the  Transcript  office, 
or  write  to  the  author,  to  learn  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  stores  about  which  these  shop¬ 
ping  suggestions  are  written. — L.  D. 
Chamberlain,  Worcester. 


Insurance  agents  as  a  rule  do  not  ad¬ 
vertise  in  daily  newspapers.  One  Ohio 
newspaper  once  each  week  runs  a  half 
page  of  one  inch  ads  from  various  life 
insurance  agents,  the  center  of  which  ad 
is  used  for  some  advertising  message  of 
benefit  to  all  the  advertisers  represented 
and  also  interesting  to  prospective  insured 
persons.  Each  week  four  photos  of  dif¬ 
ferent  agents  are  published  in  the  ad,  cost 
for  which  is  divided  among  the  different 
agents  and  firms  represented. — Max  Koh- 
nop,  Dayton. 


The  Stoughton  (Wis.)  Hub  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  great  deal  of  reader  interest 
and  many  really  worth-while  stories  by 
writing  up  the  farmers  in  its  community. 
The  paper  takes  everyone,  subscribers 
and  non-subscribers  covering  a  township 
each  issue.  Advertising  and  circulation 
is  being  increased  through  it. — P.  O. 
Narveson. 


The  World  Wide  Fame 

INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS  SERVICE 

rests  on 

Accuracy, 

Impartiality 

and 

Speed  in  the  News 

International 
News  Service 

63  Park  Row 
New  York  City 


each  week.  Below  each  “Tripletone” 
study  are  the  names  of  the  model,  the 
store,  the  articles  advertised  (coat,  dress, 
etc.)  and  the  price.  Chatty  copy  occupies 
the  rest  of  the  page  giving  shopping  in¬ 
formation  and  fashion  hints  in  interesting 
detail,  sometimes  in  diary  or  letter  form. 
This  idea  could  easily  be  used  on  a  small¬ 
er  scale  for  several  advertisers  who  wish 
newsy  advertising  with  an  exclusive  ap¬ 
peal. — V.  I.  Ross;  Bloomington,  Ind. 


U.  S.  Dailies  Urged  to  Apply  in  Time 
— 600  Seats  for  Press 

Applications  for  press  seats  at  the  1928 
Olympic  Games  to  be  held  at  Amster¬ 
dam  should  be  made  early,  Editor  & 
Publisher  is  informed.  Si.x  hundred 
seats  have  been  provided  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press,  but  as  the  demand 
will  be  large,  especially  from  countries 
neighbors  to  Holland,  there  should  be  no 
delay  in  requests  for  seating  accommo¬ 
dations. 

Individual  applications  from  sports 
writers  will  not  be  considered  by  the 
Press  Committee  of  the  Olympic  Games 
at  Amsterdam.  All  requests  must  be 
made  in  behalf  of  sports  writers  by  the 
editors  of  the  newspapers  or  managing 
directors  of  the  news  agencies  they  repre¬ 
sent.  and  such  applications  should  then 
be  directed  through  the  channel  of  the 
national  newspapermen’s  association. 


The  San  Antonio  Express  has  dram 
considerable  interest  from  its  local  read- 
ers  by  publishing  the  pictures  of  childm 
together  with  a  short  interview  with  the 
subjects  on  what  they  intend  to  do  when 
they  grow  up.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
publish  a  posed  photograph;  the  childr® 
are  snapped  at  play,  and  the  answers 
they  give  to  the  interviewer’s  questions 
are  usually  original — without  the  coach¬ 
ing  of  the  parents. — Richard  Wall. 

A  two-column  ^aph  showing  the  trends 
in  some  line  of  business  or  finance  such 
as  bank  deposits,  exports,  price  ranges 
for  a  given  commodity,  etc.,  under  the 
heading  “Business  Day  by  Day,”  is  ^ 
feature  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  financial 
section.  The  graphs  are  furnished  by  a 
local  trust  company.  A  credit  line  ex-, 
plains  that  the  charts  also  are  issued  by 
the  trust  company  each  month  in  book¬ 
let  form.  Banks  in  your  city  probably 
have  similar  material  which  could  be 
used  for  charts  and  graphs  to  brighten 
up  the  market  pages. — Wes  W.  Dunlap 


•"V^OULD  you  propose  to  the  man 
you  love — and  how?”  a  feature 
writer  on  the  Akron  Times  asked  several 
of  the  fair  sex  of  that  city.  Their  an¬ 
swers,  with  a  five-column  spread  of  tlieir 
pictures,  made  a  splendid  feature  for  a 
recent  Sunday  editicHi. — Art  Murray. 


“W’e  are  now  booking  orders  for  valen¬ 
tines,”  reads  an  advertisement  in  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette. 
Solicitors  will  find  it  is  none  too  early  to 
seek  this  kind  of  business. — L.  D.  Cham¬ 
berlain. 


What  does  the  farmer  do  in  winter? 
Properly  handled,  this  should  provide  a 
good  feature  story  for  reading  by  city 
folks. — C.  E.  Peliissier. 


The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
and  Mercury  to  show  circulation  cover¬ 
age  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts  re¬ 
cently  ran  a  page  of  copy  giving  detailed 
circulation  figures  for  all  cities  and  towns 
served  by  it,  together  with  a  map  show¬ 
ing  general  geographical  location  of  these 
communities,  with  an  admonition  to  “Plan 
your  advertising  campaign  for  1928  with 
this  fact  in  mind.” — D.  P. 


Dozens  of  jokes  are  told  at  the  weekly 
civic  club  meetings.  The  Okmulgee 
(Okla.)  Times  and  Democrat  turns  them 
into  a  weekly  feature,  working  in  the 
names  of  the  speaker  and  the  club.  The 
department  proved  popular  at  once. — 
J.  Owens. 

“All  Around  the  Town”  is  the  hand- 
lettered  art  heading  given  to  a  short  local 
feature  story  of  general  interest,  usually 
illustrated,  which  is  a  daily  feature  in 
the  Indianapolis  Xetvs. — Thora  Eigen- 
mann. 


Brighten  up  your  radio  pages  with  a 
series  of  articles  from  announcers  in  your 
vicinity  telling  of  their  experiences  in  the 
studio.  The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette  in  such  a  series  found  that 
the  announcers  have  all  sorts  of  troubles 
and  enjoyments  in  their  work,  and  that 
there  is  real  romance  in  meeting  the  many 
emergencies  that  can  arise  in  the  course 
of  an  evening's  program.  The  articles 
are  run  oyer  the  signature  of  each  an¬ 
nouncer  with  a  two  column  cut.  The 
interest  is  particularly  widespread  because 
most  radio  fans  know  the  announcers  in 
their  territory  over  the  wire  atul  are 
eager  to  know  of  their  experiences. — 
J.  H.  G. 


“Fancies  and  Flashes  of  Fashion,”  run¬ 
ning  in  the  Indianapolis  Neivs  every  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  is  advertising  of  unusual 
news  interest  to  women  readers.  Each 
of  the  eight  or  nine  stores  advertised  has 
a  named  model  (“Sylvia,”  “Dolores,” 
etc.)  who  appears  in  a  different  costume 


Several  employers  told  a  reporter  for 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Sunday  Telegram 
that  a  neat  appearance  and  an  attractive 
perso>'.aiity  are  more  to  be  desired  in 
tb**  girls  in  their  employ  than  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  looks.  An  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  story  was  built  around  this  theme. — 
L.  D.  Chamberlain. 


ike  DIARroF  K)E  ZILCHif 

[of  ZILCH  AND  ZILCH-]  •• 


iSomis,  Dances  and  Wiitu  Saidmu' 

( _ Bi/  WALTEIL  WlWCHELL  -  J 

A  NEW  WEEKLY 
FEATURE 

Two  more  delightful  characters  than  JOE 
ZILCH  AMD  HIS  WIFE  would  be  difflcult 
to  find  in  all  the  range  of  fact  or  flotion. 

Walter  Winchell,  dramatic  editor  and 
oritlo  extraordinary,  insists  that  the  ohar- 
aoters  are  real;  that  they  are  two  typical 
small-time  performers,  whose  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows,  triumphs  and  failures  recounted  In 
Joe’s  diary,  are  based  on  actual  facts.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  has  created  two  most  human 
types,  whose  chronicles  will  be  a  joy  to  all 
who  read  them. 

Tour  readers  will  recognize  JOE  AND  HIS 
WIFE.  They  hare  seen  them  cavort  on  the 
vaudeville  stage,  striving  always  to  “put 
themselves  across.”  They  will  follow  tholr 
rollicking  adventures,  and  grow  more  human 
to  them, 

—ILLUSTRATED— 

WIRK  YOUR  ORDER. 

Graphic  Syndicate,  Inc. 

SBO  Htidaoa  St.,  New  York  City 


‘Today’s  News  Today’ 


Complete  wire 
reports  for  eve¬ 
ning,  morning  and 
Sunday  news- 
papers  everywhere. 


Our  business  is  to  help 
make  your  business 
better — by  increasing 
your  Classified 
Advertising 


THE  BASIL  L  SMITH  SYSTEM,  Inc. 

International  Classified  AdvertUitag 
Counsellora 

336  Market  Street  PhilaiMphia 


For  Serials  That  Sell 
Newspapers 

“IMPATIENT  OBISELDA,”  by  Dorsthy 
Scarborough 

“THE  CONSTANT  FLAME,”  by  VTiXi. 

fred  Van  Duzen 
“JEREY,”  by  Elenore  Meherin 
“LINDA,”  by  Virginia  Swain 
“TWO  STOLEN  IDOLS.”  by  Frank  L 
Packard 

“LOVE  PROOF,”  by  Robert  Terry 
Shannon 

“BEAUTY  AND  THE  HILLIOV,"  by 
William  Almon  Wolff 
“TIGER  LOVE,”  by  Eustace  Kale  Ball 

And  Other  assured  circulatka 
builders,  wire  or  write  for  ex¬ 
clusive  reservation  details  to 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

241  WEST  58th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capabln 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Cli^ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organisa¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newt- 
paper,  magazine  and  advertiaing 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  toodi 
wtih  experienced,  energetic  bub 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  mat! 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  plataa 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ava. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

NO  CHARGE  TO.  , 
EMPLOYERS 


